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No. II. 


[nw this epitome of British Indian history, it will not be possible to take 
any notice of what foreign nations have done ia Hindoostan ; our atten- 
tion must be strictly confined to the operations of our own countrymen ; 
and of these, to such only as to us may appear to have contributed to the 
consolidation or extension of our power in that country, or to the de- 
velopment of the views of the East India Company. History, indeed, 
appears to us no otherwise valuable, than as it unfolds the expedients 
which men have resorted td, from time to time, for the increase or pre- 
servation of their happiness ;. and the part which distinguished individuals 
have acted in the furtherance or obstruction of those endeavours. In 
almost all other histories, the circumstances which originally gave rise to 
the society or body of men whose struggles and mutations they describe, 
are known but imperfectly, for want of early records ; but in the history 
of the East India Company the example is neaziy complete, as we are 
well acquainted with the beginning, and can look forward with tolerable 
certainty to the end. 


The beginnings of this commercial body were mean and unpromising. 
About the year 1527, one Robert Thorne, an English merchant, who had 
resided several years in Spain, and acquired considerable knowledge of 
the intercourse of the Portuguese with India, laid before Henry VIII. a 
project for opening a commerce with Hindoostan. As the south-east 
passage was conceived to belong to the Portuguese, because they dis 
covered it, he suggested the possibility of sailing to India by the north- 
west. The reception his scheme met with is not known; but two voyages 
for the discovery of a north-west passage were undertaken during Henry 
the Eighth’s reign ; one about the period of Thorne’s representation, and 
another ten years afterwards. 

In 1582, the English first attempted a voyage to the East by the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘The expedition consisted of four ships, and was des- 
tined for China. But having been driven upon the ceast of Brazil, 
where it met and fought with some Spanish men-of-war, it was com- 
pelled to return to England for want of provisions. The next expedition, 
which was also destined for China, and bore letters from Queen Eliza- 
beth to the Emperor of that country, was fitted out in 1596. It was 
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wrecked upon the coast of Spanish America, where all those engaged in 
it perished, with the exception of four persons. 

Previously to these expeditions, however, Sir Francis Drake had 
reached the Moluccas by the Straits of Magellan and the Great Pacific. 
He sailed from Plymouth with five vessels, and 164 select sailors, in 
1577 ; and having lost four of his ships on the way, and purchased spices, 
and other valuable commodities, at Ternate, Java, and other islands, 
he returned to Plymouth on the 26th of September 1580, being the first 
Englishman who had cireumnavigated the globe. 

Cavendish’s expedition followed very closely on Sir Francis Drake's. 
He left England with three ships, and 126 men, in 1586. With these 
he passed through the Straits ot Magellan into the Pacific, coasted along 
the eastern side of the continent of America, till he reached the shores of 
California, about lat. 24° north; and sailing from thence to the Ladrone 
and Philippine Islands, returned to this country in 1588. 

By land, our countrymen had opened an indirect communication vith 
India at a still earlier period. After the discovery of the port of Arch- 
angel, a Company had been formed to carry on the trade with Russia. 
This Company imported the commodities of India through Persia; for in 
1558, Anthony Jenkinson,an agent of the Russian Company, sailed down 
the Wolga, crossed the Caspian, and entered the Persian port of Boghar, 
where he found merchants from various parts of Persia, from Russia, 
China, and India. He performed this voyage seven times, and opened a 
trade in raw and wrought silks, carpets, spices, precious stones, and other 
productions of Asia. 

About the year 1590, certain members of the Turkey, or Levant Com- 
pany, performed a journey into India. They passed by the route of Aleppo 
to Bagdad, carrying with them a quantity of cloth, tin, and other mer- 
chandise ; from thence down the Tigris to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf, 
and so on to Goa, on the coast of Malabar. Their enterprising spirit now 
prompted them to bolder undertakings: they visited Agra, the capital of 
the Mogul Empire, and Lahore; and crossing Bengal, travelled to Pegu 
and Malacca; and returned to England in 1591. 

In 1589, several merchants addressed a memorial to the Lords of 
Council, applying for the permission of Government to send out three 
ships, and as many pinnaces, to India. This was the first application 
made, and the reception it met with is not known. But in 1591, Captain 
Raymond fitted out the first expedition that ever left this country direct 
for India. Its object was rather plunder than commerce. The whole of 
this expedition did not, however, reach the place of its destination ; for 
one of the tliree ships was sent back with the sick before they reached the 
Cape of Good Hope; another was lost in a storm; and Captain James 
Lancaster, having arrived in the East with the third, and sailed thence to 
the West Indies, lost that also, and returned to Europe in a French 
privateer. 

Meanwhile, the Dutch, in 1595, sent out four ships to trade with India, 
by the Cape of Good Hope. This seems to have roused the jealousy and 
ambition of the English; for in 1599, an association was formed, and a 
fund subseribed, which amounted to 30,1332. 6s. 8d., and consisted of 
101 shares, the subscriptions of individuals varying from 1002. to 30002. 
In the Committee of Fifteen, chosen to manage on this occasion, we dis- 
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cover the origin of the Court of Directors. The Queen was petitioned 
for a charter of privileges, and for warrant to fit out three ships, and ex- 
port bullion. Sir Foulke Greville, to whom the memorial was referred, 
made a favourable report; and, in the same year, John Mildenhall was 
sent overland to India, by the way of Constantinople, as the Queen’s am- 
bassador to the Great Mogul. This embassy was attended, however, 
with but little success, owing to the intrigues of the Portuguese and Ve- 
netian agents. 

In the course of the year 1600, the charter of privileges was obtained : 
five ships were fitted out, whose cargo (consisting of iron, tin, lead, cloths, 
and smaller articles for presents) was estimated at 4545/., exclusive of 
bullion. Captain James Lancaster was chosen to command the fleet. 

The charter granted to the East India Company in 1600, which was 
the foundation of the vast and irregular power it afterwards reached, was 
not remarkably different from the incorporative charters obtained in that 
age by other trading associations. It formed the adventurers into a body 
poite and corporate, by the name of ‘ The Governor and Company of 

Terchants of London, trading to the East Indies ;’ and their affairs 
were to be managed by a committee of twenty-four, and a chairman, 
both to be chosen annually. 

The first fleet equipped by the East India Company, sailed from Tor- 
bay on the 2d of May 1601, under the command of Captain Lancaster. 
It arrived safe in the East; and the first port it entered was that of 
Acheen, in the island of Sumatra. The English were favourably received ; 
entered into a treaty of commerce with the sovereign ; obtained permis- 
sion to build a factory; purchased pepper ; sailed for the Moluccas ; left 
agents at Bantam, in Java; and returned to England in 1603. 

Between this period and the year 1613, eight other voyages were per- 
formed. But, meanwhile, in 1604, a license to trade to China, Japan, 
and other eastern countries, was granted to Sir Edward Michelbourne 
and others, which infringed on the charter of the Company, and alarmed 
its Directors. But in 1609, King James's Government constituted them 
a body corporate for ever, with the understanding, however, that upon its 
being proved, at any time, that their exclusive privileges were injurious 
to the nation, those privileges should cease after three years’ notice. 

All the early voyages undertaken by the Company were directed to 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago, and the imports consisted of raw 
silk, fine calicoes, indigo, cloves, and mace. But in the year 1611, they 
sent a fleet to the continent of India, and succeeded in establishing fac- 
tories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and Goga. They were to pay a 
duty of 34 per cent., and to be subject to no other exaction. A firman 
of the Emperor, conferring these privileges, was received on the 11th of 
January 1612; and thus the English first got a footing on the continent 
of India. 

Up to the year 1612, the members of the East India Company were at 
liberty to subscribe or not, as they pleased, for any particular adventure, 
which was managed by themselves, although subject to the Company’s 
general regulations. As this mode of proceeding did not, however, con- 
fer sufficient power and distiaction on the Governor and Directors, they 
used all their influence to discredit it; and, in the year above mentioned, 
succeeded in passing a resolution, that, in future, the trade should be 
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carried on by a joint-stock only. Still the fand was not general, nor 
fixed in amount, nor divided into regular shares. But all the capital was 
now deposited in the hands of the Governor and Directors, who were to 
employ the whole amount in the manner they judged most advantageous 
to the interests of the subscribers. They were not fortunate in their 
management. During the period in which individuals conducted and 
watched over their own concerns, the average profit on the capital em- 
ployed was 171 per cent. The average profit, when affairs got into the 
hands of the Directors, was only 874 per cent. 

Soon after this, the Company’s contentions with the Portuguese and 
Dutch began. An ambassador, Sir Thomas Roe, was sent to the court 
of the Great Mogul, where he endeavoured to prepossess the natives 
against the competitors of his countrymen. It seems the Company were 
anxious, even then, to erect forts, and keep soldiers in pay, on the Coast of 
India; but Sir Thomas Roe assured them that the expense would be 
much greater than the advantage. The Dutch had already monopolized 
the spice trade. This was a source of great envy and jealousy to the 
English, who now sent agents into several of the spice islands, in the 
hope of supplanting them, but without success. At this time, the Com- 
pany’s chief establishments were at Surat and Bantam. 


In 1617-18, a fund, denominated the Company’s second joint-stock, 
and amounting to 1,600,000/., was subscribed. The factors at Surat 
prevailed upon the Company to open a trade with Persia, where they 
hoped to dispose of English woollens to a large amount, and to purchase, 
in return, silk and other commodities, which might sell advantageously 
both in India and England. It is said, that at this time the Company 
possessed thirty-six ships, from 100 to 1000 tons burthen ; and that the 
proprietors of stock amounted to 954, 

It would be but little instructive to pursue the obscure contentions of 
the East India Company with the Dutch and Portuguese: it may be 
sufficient to relate, that, with the latter, the chief competition was for 
the inconsiderable trade of Persia; but the Dutch stood in the way of 
their connexion with the spice islands. Hence hostile feelings and obsti- 
nate struggles arose between the English and Dutch Companies. Both 
parties appealed to King James; and this produced a commission of in- 
quiry, and a treaty, which was concluded at London in 1619. This 
treaty was to be in force twenty years, and a council was appointed to 
superintend the execution of it, which was called the Council of Defence. 
It consisted of eight members, four for each Company. The treaty regu- 
Jated the pretensions of the contending parties, and included arrange- 
ments for mutual profit and defence. It was also stipulated, that each 
Company should provide and send out ten ships of war to protect their 
trade in the East. 

But the Dutch, being at that time much more powerful than the Eng- 
lish in India, disregarded the treaty, and carried things with so high a 
hand, that the Commissioners of the East India Company declared it 
would be impossible to carry on the trade, if their arrogance and violence 
were not repressed. On the shores of the Indian continent the English 
were more successful. They also fought and conquered the Portuguese 
in the Persian Gulf; and, in conjunction with the Persians, dispossessed 
them of the island of Ormus, for which they received a portion of the 
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plunder of that island, and a grant of half the customs at the port of 
Gombroon. 

The plunder the Company had obtained by their various captures in 
the East, now excited the cupidity of the King, and of his Lord High 
Admiral, the Duke of Buckingham, who demanded a share of what they 
had taken. The Directors did not think fit to resist the demands of the 
King, but objected to those of the Duke of Buckingham, because they 
had acted under their own charter, and not under letters of marque from 
the Admiral. After much solicitation and intrigue, they were compelled 
to pay 10,000/. to the Lord High Admiral; and as an equal sum was 
demanded for the King, it is probable that he also received it. 

In 1623, the massacre of Amboyna was perpetrated by the Dutch. 
Captain Towerson, an Englishman, with nine of his own countrymen, nine 
Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, were seized, tried, and executed in 
that island, under pretence that they had formed a conspiracy to expel 
the Dutch. It has never been ascertained whether they were guilty or 
not ; the regular practice of the East India Company renders it probable 
that they were: at all events, the Dutch appear to have sincerely be- 
lieved them guilty. But, however that may have been, the transaction 
kindled an unquenchable flame of resentment against them ia the breasts 
of the English people. Besides, as the Dutch criminal law authorized 
the use of the torture, it was exercised on Captain Towerson and his com- 
panions before they were executed ; but this ought not to have excited 
any extraordinary indignation, as the Company themselves were in the 
regular habit of torturing their own countrymen in India, under false 
pretences. Before they were permitted the exercise of martial ‘aw, orof 
capital punishment on any but pirates, they were accustomed to whip or 
starve those to death whom they were desirous of putting out of the way. 
They were in the habit, also, of murdering private traders, under pretence 
of their being pirates; and Hamilton relates, that an agent of the Com- 
pany attempted to swear away his life at Siam. 

On the occasion of the affair at Amboyna, the East India Company 
had recourse to the press, an engine to which they have since shown so 
much hostility. They procured innumerable pamphlets to be written, 
exaggerating the horrors of the transaction; and by the assistance of 
these, and a picture, which they had drawn for the purpose, representing 
Captain Towerson and his companions expiring under the rack, amidst 
every circumstance of horror, they so excited the rage of the populace, 
that the Dutch merchants then in London did not think it safe to remain 
without the especial protection of the Government. 

The English Government attempted to obtain signal reparation of the 
Dutch, for so great a national injury and affront; but the answer of the 
latter was coolly insulting,—barely intimating, that the English had leave 
to retire from the Dutch settlements in India, without paying any duties ; 
and that they might erect forts for the protection of their commerce, pro- 
vided they were thirty miles from any Dutch fort. 

In 1624, the Company petitioned the King for authority to punish their 
servants abroad by martial law, and their request was granted without 
any hesitation ; of so little importance did it appear to the Government 
of that time to intrust, to a commercial company, an unlimited power 
over the lives of their countrymen! 
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Meanwhile the Company’s trade with Persia was of little importance, 
In 1627, Sir Robert Shirley, who had been ambassador in Persia, claimed 
2000. of the Company, as a reward for his exertions in procuring them 
a Persian trade. ‘The Company denied his services; and urged, besides, 
that they were unable to pay him, as they had contracted a debt of 
200,000/., while their stock had fallen to twenty per cent. discount. 

In 1628, the East India Company observing the decline of the royal 
authority, and the growing importance of Parliament, presented, for the 
first time, a memorial to the House of Commons. In this they detailed 
their difficulties, and enumerated the benefits resulting to the nation from 
the establishment of their monopoly—using nearly the same language as 
they have used on similar occasions ever since. Their chief subject of 
complaint was, the hostility of the Dutch. The affair of Amboyna still 
preyed upon the public mind; the Dutch appeared to desire to inquire 
into it; but nothing effectual was done. 

In 1631-32, a third joint-stock, amounting to 420,700/., was formed 
by subscription. With this fund seven ships were fitted out ; but of the 
money or goods embarked nothing is known. 

The Company was, meanwhile, gaining ground on the eastern coast of 
the Indian continent. The factory at Masulipatam, not long before re- 
moved on account of the exactions of the Natives, was restored ; permis- 
sion to trade to Pipley, in Orissa, was obtained of the Mogul Emperor ; 
Bantam was again raised to the rank of a presidency, and the whole 
eastern coast placed under its jurisdiction ; a treaty was concluded with 
the Portuguese, by which the English were allowed free aecess to their 
ports on the Malabar coast, while in all English factories they were to 
receive the treatment of friends: and thus the Company obtained a share 
of the pepper-trade. 

But the increase of private adventure now alarmed them exceedingly ; 
their servants abroad, also, neglected their concerns to attend to their 
own; and, moreover, it began to be agitated by the press, whether the 
existence of monopolies, and, among others, that of the India Company, 
was not a real injury to the nation. 

Through the means of a gentleman of the bedchamber to the King, a 
license was about this time granted to a new association to trade with 
India. This license, it was stated, was founded on the misconduct of the 
East India Company, which had been productive of no good to the na- 
tion; of none, at least, by any means adequate to the great privileges it 
had obtained. The King had a share in this new association, and Sir 
William Courten was at its head. Notwithstanding this, the Company 
sent out instructions to their servants in India to oppose the interlopers. 
By means of intrigue, misrepresentations, bewailings, and constant ad- 
dresses to the throne, they at length succeeded in procuring a promise 
that Courten’s license should be withdrawn, on condition that they them- 
‘selves should raise a new joint-stock, to carry on the trade on a larger 
scale. The credit of East India adventure was so low, however, that no 
more than 22,5002. could be raised. 

About this time a very singular transaction took place: the King, 
having now determined to make war upon his people, and being destitute 
of money, was tempted by the magazines of the East India Company, 
which he procured for the carrying on of his tyrannical purpose, in the 
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following manner :—A price being set upon the whole of their pepper, his 
most sacred Majesty purchased it upon credit, and then sold it off, at a 
lower price, for ready money. Lord Cottington, and the farmers of the 
customs, gave four bonds for the amount, one of which was to be paid 
every six months. The Company, however, lost the greater part ot the 
money. 

While these things were going on in England, the Company's servants 
abroad effected a settlement at Madras, and erected Fort St. George. 

In 1642-43, the fourth joint-stock was attempted to be increased by a 
new subscription, and the sum of 105,000/. was obtained. With this 
money the Company undertook what has been called the first general 
voyage. 

When the King was a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, in 1648, the 
Company displayed a trait of that crooked policy which has never ceased 
to regulate their transactions. ‘The power of the Parliament being now 
supreme, they endeavoured to procure as many as possible of its members 
to subscribe, reckoning that they should by this means gain strong ac- 
complices in the injuries they were constantly inflicting upon their 
countrymen. And to show how highly they valued the countenance of 
Members of Parliament, it was stated in an advertisement, fixing the 
time beyond which the sulscription of no ordinary person could be re- 
ceived, that, in deference to Members of Parliament, a further period 
would be allowed to them. It is not known, however, that any success 
.attended this proceeding. 

The license that had been granted to Courten’s association, had not 
been withdrawn according to the pledge given by the King. That rival 
Company continued, therefore, to kindle the jealousy of the older associa- 
tion; but at length a union was effected between them, and a fund, de- 
nominated the United Joint-stock, was raised. Its amount is not known. 

In 1652, the English first obtained a footing in Bengal. They owed 
it to the ability of a few surgeons, one of whom was named Boughton, 
who being sent with other persons to the Imperial Court, and performing 
several cures, which gained them great favour, were public-spirited 
enough to exert the influence they had obtained in promoting the interests 
of the Company. Through their means a Government license was ob- 
tained, on paying 3000 rupees, for an unlimited trade, without payment 
of customs, with the richest province of India. ‘Two years afterwards, 
Fort St. George was erected into a presidency. 

The Dutch, who, during the existence of the monarchy, had oppressed 
and injured the English residents and traders in India, were quickly re- 
duced by Cromwell to desire a peace, and to show a disposition to make 
such reparation as was in their power for the injustice they had com- 
mitted at Amboyna. Commissioners were appointed to adjust the dif- 
ferences between the English and Dutch East India Companies, who 
preferred the most extravagant claims on both sides. By these it was 
awarded, that the sum of 85,000/. should be paid to the English at two 
instalments ; and 3,615/. was given to the heirs or executors of those 
-who had suffered at Amboyna. 

Upon the close of these transactions there followed a series of discus- 
sions on the propriety or impropriety of carrying on the trade with India 
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on the joint-stock principle. The Company, or the old proprietors, main- 
tained that nothing but a joint-stock company was equal to the proper 
carrying on of the trade with India; while the merchant adventurers, or 
proprietors of the united stock, contended that the owners of the separate 
funds ought to have authority to employ their own capital, servants, and 
shipping, in whatever way they might think best. The council of state 
at length decided in favour of the exclusive trade and joint-stock. 

Upon this the Company and the merchant adventurers united, and a& 
new subscription was opened, and filled to the amount of 786,000J. 
The Company also setued its accounts with the owners of the preceding 
funds, and obtained the transfer of all the factories, establishments, and 
privileges in India, for 20,000/., to be paid in two instalments. The 
ships and merchants of the former adventurers were taken by the new 
Company at a valuation, and it was decided that, after a certain time, 
they should unite the amount of whatever property they might possess in 
India to the new stock. 

On the accession of Charles II., the Company, pursuing their 
usual policy, petitioned for a renewal of their charter, and obtained not 
only a confirmation of their ancient privileges, but also the authority to 
make peace and war with any Pagan or Mohammedan Princes, and to 
seize and send to England any persons found without license within their 
limits. This new charter was granted in 1661. Upon this occasion it 
may be proper to remark, that the Company obtained the power of trans- 
portation over their countrymen in India from decidedly the most profli- 
gate King and unprincipled ministry that ever disgraced this country ; 
all of whom were as ignorant of what was fit to be intrusted to a company 
of monopolists, as they were of every other principle of legislation. 

In 1668, the Company acquired possession of the island of Bombay, 
which had been ceded to the King of England as part of the dowry of 
the Infanta Catharine. For this island they were to pay an annual rent 
of 10/. in gold. About the same time, their old disputes with the Dutch 
about the island of Polaroon were revived : this island was naturally of 
little worth, and the Dutch had purposely rendered it of much less by 
murdering a portion of the inhabitants, and exterminating the spice trees. 
After its being delivered up first to one party, then to another, it was 
finally ceded to the Dutch by the treaty of Breda. 

Previously to this, in 1664, the city of Surat, the principal residence 
of the English in India, was attacked by Sevagee, the founder of the 
Mahratta empire. The town was taken, but the English maintained 
possession of the citadel ; and when the Mahrattas retired, were rewarded 
for their gallantry with new privileges, granted to the Company by the 
Great Mogul. In the midst of these transactions, Sir Edward Winter, 
the Company's chief servant at Fort St. George, who was suspected of 
being engaged in the trade carried on by the Company’s servants on their 
own account, was recalled, and refused to obey ; and when Mr. Foxcroft, 
who was sent out as his successor, arrived at Madras, Sir Edward placed 
him under confinement. At length, however, he yielded to the peremp- 
tory command of the King, and retired to the Dutch settlement at Ma- 
sulipatam. ‘This is mentioned as being the first instance of refractori- 
ness in the Company's servants abroad. 
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About the same period, a remarkable instance of the vindictive rapa- 
city of the Company occurred. Thomas Skinner, an English merchant, 
had fitted out a ship for the India trade in 1657, and purchased of the 
King of Jambee the little island of Barella. He appears to have been 
successful in his enterprise, which roused the cupidity of the Company ; 
they seized his house, his merchandise, and his island, and even refused 
to afford him a passage home. Having no other means of reaching his 
native country, Skinner set out for England over-land, and having ar- 
rived in London, laid his complaint before Government. He was refer- 
red first to a committee of the Council, and then to the House of Peers. 
The Company refused to acknowledge the juisdiction of the Peers, but 
their objection was overruled. ‘They then appealed to the Commons ; 
and this so incensed the Lords that they awarded to Skinner a remu- 
neration of 5000/. And now the Commons were enraged in their turn; 
and the two Houses of Parliament proceeded to act in the most extra- 
vagant manner, treating each other’s proceedings as entirely nugatory. 
At length the King interfered, the Lords and Commons were reconciled, 
and poor Skinner, who, while these disputes were in agitation, had been 
sent a prisoner to the Tower, was sacrificed, and left without redress, 

Meanwhile, the Company was terrilied by the formation of an East 
India Company in France, of which Colbert, the French minister of 
finance, conceived the design in 1664. A French fleet of twelve ships 
arrived at Surat in 1671-72, and excited considerable alarm ijn the ima- 
ginations of the Company's agents. 

The Company's first order for the importation of tea was sent out in 
1667-68. It was conceived in these words:—*‘* Send home by these 
ships 1001b. weight of the best tey that you cangett.” In 1673 
the island of St. Helena, which had trequently passed alternately from 
the hands of the Company into those of the Dutch, and back again, was 
granted anew, and confirmed to the Company by a royal charter. 

In the disputes which now began to arise between the Company and 
the Mogul, as well as with Sevagee and the petty Rajahs, we dis- 
cover the adoption of a prinefple which has since been a distinguishing 
mark of English policy in the East : they recommended to the Chief Pre- 
sident and his council the practice of temporizing with the native Princes, 
and granted them discretionary powers, enabling them to use force as 
often as they saw convenient ; while, for their own part, they determined 
to impute any hostilities which might be complained of to the errors of 
their servants. Among these servants themselves the most dangerous 
rivalry and animosity now arose, from discordant pretensions to rank and 
advancement ; these the Directors hoped to allay by adopting seniority 
as the principle of promotion, reserving to themselves the power of special 
nomination tu the office of Member of Council at the agencies and pre- 
sidencies. 

In 1682-83 the project of a rival East India Company was set on foot, 
and obtained the approbaticn of the nation. The King and Council 
were brought to lend an ear to the scheme, which seemed to acquire im- 
portance ; and the old Company were so much alarmed, that, unable to 
give real reasons why their monopoly should be continued, they adopted 
a regular course of falsification and imposture ; speaking of the amount 
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of their equipments in pompous and extravagant terms, in order to 
impose upon the King and the public. That they might succeed the 
better in this plan, they no longer spoke in detail of their adventures and 
transactions, but crowded them in the gross into big terms and phrases. 
They spoke of immense capital—of millions. Meanwhile the Directors 
exercised their ingenuity in concealing their debts, which, on former oc~ 
casions, when they were required to make reparation for the injustice 
they had committed, they used to bring forward and exaggerate, in 
order to excite pity and commiseration. It was asserted, that in 1676 
they owed 600,000/.; and Mr. Mill is of opinion, that in 1683-84 their 
debts exceeded their capital. 

About this period the English were expelled from Bantam, and took shel- 
ter at Batavia, from which time the Dutch remained sole masters of Java, 
and the presidency for the government of the eastern coast was removed 
to Fort St. George. Private traders now excited the hostility of the 
Company, to whom no extent of power seems ever tu have appeared suf- 
ficient ; for they about this time applied to the Government for Admiralty 
jurisdiction, to empower them to seize and condemn the ships of the 
interlopers, without liability to be called to any after-account by the mu- 
nicipal laws of England. This power they obtained, but their triumph 
was embittered by a formidable insurrection at Bombay. It was caused 
by the Company's complete ignorance of the principles of government 
-and of human nature ; for, in the first place, they attempted to enrich 
themselves by excessive taxation; and when they found that the ex- 
penses of government still exceeded the revenue, they bethought them- 
selves of another expedient, which was, to curtail the pay of their ser- 
vants. This unwise proceeding alienated the hearts of both parties. Be- 
sides, the Governor of Bombay had been guilty of wanton intolerable op- 
pression and excessive tyranny ; and, altogether, the Company's rule ap- 
peared so detestable to both the military and the people, that, in 1683, 
Captain Keigwin, commander of the garrison, threw off the yoke of 


the Company, and declared by proclamation that the island belonged to 
the King, . 


This insurrection, however, was soon suppressed + the seat of govern- 
ment was removed from Surat to Bombay, which was now elevated to 
the dignity of a regency, and Madras was formed into a corporation, go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen. These events took place in 1687. 
In Bengal, those quarrels between the Company and the Natives, which 
have ended in the total enslaving of the latter, had already commenced. 
It was pretended that the English were oppressed by the governments of 
the country, and a large military equipment was sent out to obtain re- 
dress by force of arms. The commander was instructed to seize and 
fortify Chittagong, and to make such retaliation on the Nabob and Mogul 
as should inducethem to make what was termed reparation. The ships of 
the expedition not arriving together in the Ganges, and the party that 
arrived first imprudently engaging in hostilities, they were driven from 
Hooghley, and obliged to take shelter at Chutanutte, afterwards Calcutta. 
Upon this, the Directors accused their servants in Bengal of cowardice 
and breach of trust; and upon the occurrence of further reverses, though 
these were followed by an accommodation with the Nabob, by which the 
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English were permitted to return to Hooghley, removed Charnock, the 
Company's agent in Bengal, and sent Sir John Child with authority to 
reform abuses in Madras and Bengal, and to re-establish the factories at 
Cossimbazar and the other places trom which they had been driven in 
the course of the war. But while the Company's servants were success- 
fully negotiating with the Natives, who, for this reason, were supposed 
to be off their guard, a ship of war, commanded by a Captain Heath, 
arrived. Captain Heath seems to have been a genuine India House po- 
litician, for, in the midst of negotiation, he suddenly attacked and plun- 
dered the town of Balasore, and attempted to surprise Chittagong. In 
that, however, he was disappointed, and the consequence’was, the total 
abandonment of Bengal. 

The Company’s behaviour in Bengal so highly exasperated Aurung- 
zebe, the Great Mogul, that he immediately exerted his power to drive 
them out of India; their factories in the various parts of the empire 
were seized ; numbers of their servants slain ; the island of Bombay was 
attacked by the fleet of the Siddees ; the Governor besieged in the town 
and castle; and, in short, the pride and insolence of the Company 
were so effectually humbled, that they were compelled to stoop to the 
most abject submissions to procure leave to remain in the country. Thus 
their inordinate ambition was punished, and for a season repressed. 


Meanwhile the French had strengthened their power in India, and formed 
an establishment at Pondicherry. Jealousy and revenge, therefore, united 
in impelling the Company to struggle for dominion in the East: partially 
neglecting their commerce, they turned their chief attention to the acquir- 
ing of sovereignty, and even confessed that the increase of their revenue 
was an object of more importance in their eyes than the honest gain of 
trade. What is most surprising too, they expressed a desire to become 
a nation” in India; they, who have since put in practice every art of 
tyranny to keep their countrymen from growing into a nation in that 
country, They confessed, that if their principle of Colonization were not 
acted upon, they were no better than a great body of interlopers. Their 
reasoning has materially altered since then ; but it isalmost p eculinr to the 
East India Company to discover principles, which, like the cameleon, 
can change their colour as often as is convenient. With these views, 
Tegnapatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel coast, a little to 
the south of Pondicherry, was purchased of the Natives, surrounded with 
‘fortifications, and named Fort St. David. 

The people of England, however, indignant at the monopoly of the 
Company, began to question the power of a royal charter granted with- 
out authority of Parliament; and numerous merchants accordingly re- 
sorted to India on private adventures. The Company, on the other 
hand, possessing almost unlimited power over their countrymen in the 
East, were not slow in putting it in operation ; they seized the inter- 
lopers wherever they could be found, accused them of piracy, or of any 
other crime they chose, and sitting in judgment on their avowed enemies 
as traders, condemned them to death, and would willingly have executed 
them had the law permitted : but it was necessary, before they proceeded 


to capital punishment, that the royal pleasure should be known. How- 
ever, they did what they could, thrusting their unhappy adversaries for 
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months and years into sultry and unwholesome dungeons, where they 
generally perished in the utmost wretchedness. In his instructions te 
the Governor of Bombay, who, to excuse himself from perpetrating illegal 
cruelties on his countrymen, had pleaded the laws of England, Sir 
Joshua Child, then Chairman of the Court of Directors, had the auda- 
city tosay: ‘ That he expected his orders to be his rule, and not the 
laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few 
ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for 
the good of their own private families, much less for the regulating 
of companies and foreign commerce.” 

At home, it was resolved by the House of Commons, that in future 
Parliament should determine what regulations were necessary for the 
carrying on of the Indian trade: but in spite of Parliament, a new char- 
ter was granted by letters-patent from the crown to terminate all dis- 
putes. But this was very far from setting the matter at rest; for the 
House of Commons voted, ‘‘ that it was the right of all Englishmen to 
trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless prohibited by 
Act of Parliament.” The House of Commons also ordered the books of 
the Company to be examined, by which it was discovered that it had 
been their constant habit to bribe great men to maintain their interests. 
The sums expended in bribery in one year (1693) amounted to 90,000/. 
Of these sums 5,060/. went to bribe the Duke of Leeds, and 10,0001., as 
it is said, was traced to the King. In support of this, Mr. Mill quotes 
Macpherson’s Annals, who appears to speak hesitatingly ; but Burnet 
(History of bis Own Times, vol. ii. p. 145,) says: “ Whereas both King 
Charles and King James had obliged the Company to make them a 
yearly present of 10,000/., the King (William) had received this but 
once.” He asserts likewise, that 170,000/, had been expended in bri- 
bery, the greater part of which was generally believed to have gone 
among the Members of the House of Commons; and all this in order 
to stifle the project of free trade, or to free themselves from a rival com- 
pany. What virtuous and admirable Kings, Companies, and Parlia- 
ments! How conducive their example to the spread of virtue! The in- 
dignation of the House of Commons at the corrupt practices of the 
Company, died away suddenly, mollified, as was supposed, by the gold 
of those honest traders, and all further inquiry into the matter was 
dropped. 

In spite, however, of the Company’s bribery, argument, and lamenta- 
tion, a new Company, called ‘The English Company Trading to the 
East Indies,’ was formed in 1698, and the old, or London Company, re- 
ceived notice that their charter would expire in 1701, but that in the 
meanwhile they would be permitted to trade to India along with the new 
Company. The existence of a rival association only animated the old 
Company to greater exertion ; they once more put in practice their usual 
policy of treating their rivals as ‘‘ interlopers;” wrote to their servants 
abroad to excite them to new endeavours; fitted out large equipments ; 
and, in short, acted altogether so vigorously, that the new Company was 
induced to make proposals for a coalition. 

At length, in 1702, their union was effected ; and the two parties took 
the common name of ‘ The United Company of Merchants Trading to 
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the East Indies.’ Still their interests were not so completely identified 
as to preclude all contention and jarring. But in 1708, the Government 
exacting a loan of 1,200,000/. of the two Companies, in addition to one 
of 2,000,0001., which it had already received of the new Company for 
granting its charter, the fear of giving rise to a third association, which 
by offering the Government money might easily have supplanted them both, 
drew them together to avert the common danger. ‘The differences sub- 
sisting between the two Companies were submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godolphin, whose award they agreed to receive as complete 
and final. This award was dated and published on the 29th September 
1708, and operated to blend the whole of their separate properties into 
one stock. Their importance was thus immensely increased, and this 
may be considered the first great era in the Company’s history. 





SONG, 


Adapted to the Air of ‘All’s Well,’ in the Opera of ‘The English Fleet.’ 


I. 

Wuen crowded high is every sail, 
And proud top-gallants court the gale, 
When every cautious reef unbends, 
And high each royal yard ascends, 

As o’er the waves 

We foam along, 

Remembrance wakes 

Iler magic song ; 
And while before the breeze we steer, 
In plaintive notes, distinct and clear, 
Thy parting accents on mine ear 

Still lingering dwell, 
When torn from all that life holds dear, 
We wept—embraced—and sighed farewell ! 

Farewell ! 
Adieu, my life !—my love, farcwell ! 


Il. 


When o'er the surface of the deep, 
In glassy calm its murmurs sleep, 
And not a breath of Zephyr’s train 
Disturbs its still and tranquil reign ; 

When billows cease 

Their sullen roar, 

And Ocean fee!s 

Their rage no more ; 
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While Cynthia, with her silver rays, 

In dalliance on his bosom plays, 

Then fondly on her orb I gaze : 
While memory’s spell 

Awakes the scenes of happier days, 

Ere, Love, to thee I bade farewell ! 
Farewell ! 

A long—and oh! a sad farewell ! 


Ill. 


And e’en when Winter’s angriest storms 
The face of the Great Deep deforms, 
And every wave’s impending gloom 
Prepares some weary seaman’s tomb ; 
When forked fires, 
At midnight dark, 
Gleam wildly round 
Our shattered bark : 
F’en then I walk the dangerous deck, 
Mid scenes of tempest, death, and wreck, 
And hang in fancy o’er thy neck, 
Whose rising swell 
Subsides at chilling horror’s check, 
As thus I bid a last farewell! 
Farewell ! 
Above we ‘ll meet—on earth, farewell ! 
IV. 
But, see! the welcome dawn appears, 
The storm abates—the dark scud clears : 
« All hands aloft—fast breaks the gale, 
“ Cross all the yards—spread every sail ; ’ 
The summons shrill 
The crew obey, 
And joyous hail 
The brightening day : 
Oh! thus I think, while time shall flee, 
Some dawn of hope I yet may see, 
To waft me home, again, Love, with thee 
In joy to dwell ; 
And there—from every sorrow free, 
No more to hear the sound, farewell ! 
Farewell! 
Oh ! haste blest hour—till then—farewell ! 


, 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF A TRAVELLER IN THE EAST. 
No. I. 


[Ir may perhaps be agreeable to many, who have already passed through such 
scenes as these Sketches from a ‘Traveller's Journal will describe, to be reminded of 
past sources of pleasure ; and it will probably be as acceptable to others who have 
not personally visited countries which all read of with delight, to participate occa- 
sionally in the impressions made on the mind of one who has enjeyed for himself 
that high and enviable gratification. Should there appear in them too warm an en- 
thusiasm of feeling, and too frequent a recurrence of classical aud historical recollec- 
tions, occasionally interrupting the easy progress of the narrative, the reader will, it 
is hoped, attribute it to its true cause,—the highly excited state of feeling natural to 
the first efforts of an ardent mind eudeavouriug to retain and embody the crowd of 
impressions which overpower the heart of the young enthusiast at the momeut of his 
bursting the barrier of his native land, and going forth to explore the treasures which 
his imagination gives to other regions, hitherto known to him only through the me- 
dium of poetry, fable, and romance. But while the spirit of these first impressions 
will be carefully retained, such attention will be bestowed on the details as to remove 
all that may be considered irrelevant to the subject immediately before the reader, 
and to interweave occasionally such notes and illustrations as the existing state of the 
countries principally described may render necessary.] 


Voyage to the Straits of Gibraltar. 


Ir was on one of the finest mornings of an English summer, in the 
month of June, that, in company with a friend who was about to explore 
the ‘farther East,” and whose views and feelings were in perfect har- 
mony with my own, I embarked at Portsmouth for a voyage to the 
‘* Straits,” as the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea is called, par emi- 
nence, by all nautical men. We weighed from Spithead before noon, 
with the intention of proceeding through the Needles ; but the wind fail- 
ing us before sun-set, we were obliged to anchor off Yarmouth in the 
Isle of Wight. In the course of our passage along the shores of this 
beautiful island, we enjoyed some of the finest pieces of English scenery 
that are to be met with throughout her whole extent of coast. The 
luxuriant verdure, and the graceful slope of the northern shores descend- 
ing to the sea, offered none of the wilder beauties of Scotland-or Wales 
to our view ; but, in their class and kind, nothing can be more pleasing 
than the continued series of rich and varied pictures presented by the 
edge of the coast at every change of position, and every fresh point of 
view. 

At the moment of our anchoring, the whole surface of the watery 
expanse presented the appearance of a ‘‘ molten sea” of liquid glass, 
and the stillness that reigned throughout the air added much to the 
solemnity and impressiveness of the scene. Some ships of war and 
smaller vessels, intending, with our own, to proceed through the narrow 
passage of the Needles, had, like ourselves, been obliged to anchor, and 
some of them were very near us. On the deck of one of these, we soon 
perceived a military band assembling, and heard the “‘ note of prepara- 
tion’ with anxious and outstretched ear. They began at Jength to fill 
the air with harmony; and never do I remember to have felt with such 
intense delight the soothing and the soul-subduing power of music, The 
pieces chosen were those of a pensive and romantic character: so well 
suited to the feelings of the moment, in which hundreds of warm-hearted 
beings—all leaving behind them hopes and fears—all breaking asunder 
the dearest ties of kindred, friendship, and love—were assembled in one 
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spot by the accidental calm that obliged them to anchor for a few hours, 
as if to take a last look together of their native shores, and pour out in 
one common hymn of melancholy feeling, their warm, and, to many, 
their last adieu! We enjoyed, with mingled feelings of pain and plea- 
sure, this ‘‘ luxury of woe,” unable to say whether the hopes of the future 
or the regrets of the past predominated in the conflict. The local fea- 
tures of the scenery by which we were surrounded, assisted powerfully to 
enhance the charm; and it seemed to us as if there had never been so 
appropriate an assemblage of images and feelings since the splendid pas- 
sage of Collins was written,—every line of which was realized so per- 
fectly in our existing situation, that we recurred to it involuntarily, and 
repeated it with increased pleasure :-— 


With eyes upraised, as one inspired, 
Pale Melancholy sat retired ; 
And from her wild sequester’d seat, 

In notes, by distance made more sweet, 
Pour’d through the mellow horn her pensive soul ; 
And dashing soft from rocks around, 
Bubbling runnels join’d the sound ; 
Through glades and glooms the mingled measure stole, 
Or o’er some haunted stream with fond delay, 

Round an holy calm diffusing 
~ Love of peace, and lonely musing, 
In hollow murmurs died away ! 


We passed through the Needles at midnight. and after a fine run, 
made Cape Finisterre on the 25th, and passed the Rock of Lisbon on the 
27th of June. On the morning of this day, the weather being moderate 
and the wind southerly, we stood close in towards the land, and enjoyed 
a complete view of the Burlings, a cluster of islands to the northward of 
the rock. They appeared arid and unproductive, and are now uninha- 
bited ; though at one period they were made places of exile for Portu- 
guese convicts. No danger is to be apprehended from a near approach to 
them, as they have bold shores, and are surrounded with deep water. 
As we stood along the coast southerly, with the wind at west, the face of 
the country presented more agreeable landscapes, diversified by villages 
and summer retreats, as well as by a superb palace of considerable extent, 
formed by a long range of buildings adorned with spires and domes. It 
was delightfully seated on the brow of a hill, commanding a complete 
view of the entrance to Lisbon, and advantageously situated to receive 
the refreshing coolness of the sea breeze. The extent and magnificence 
of this pile induced us to suppose it of royal foundation, or of religious 
institution, as nothing short of the funds of the state or the church 
could be adequate to the erection and support of so extensive and superb 
a building. 

At noon we were nearly abreast of the Rock of Lisbon, whose rugged 
summit towers above the hills that surround it, and projects with bold- 
ness into the sea, presenting a strong rocky cape, that braves, unaltered, 
the whole fury of the western ocean; for though the united waves of 
the Atlantic foam almost incessantly against it, there are no traces of 
waste or destruction occasioned by their influence. 

On the 28th, we approached close to Cape St. Vincent's, the promon- 
tory which terminates the western coast of Portugal, towards the south. 
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It is steep and rocky, and some of the adjacent cliffs present a striking 
appearance of oblique strata, which may be seen distinctly with a glass 
in their separate veins. Immediately on the summit of the Cape, are a 
number of well-built houses, and an edifice resembling a castle. A little 
to the southward of this, stands the town and fortifications of Sagres, (on 
which we could distinctly discern the guards,) built by that illustrious 
patron of the naval character, Henry Duke de Viseo, in the reign of 
Alphonso III. about 1250, It was called the “ Sainted Cape,” in 
consequence of the bones of St. Vincent having been buried there, from 
whence they were conveyed to Lisbon by Alphonso I. The Portuguese 
poet, Camoens, in the third book of his Lusiad, adverts to this event :— 

But holy rites, the pious king preferr’d,— 

The martyr’s bones on Vincent's Cape interr'd, 

(His sainted name the Cape shall ever bear,) 

To Lisbon’s walls he brought with votive care, 


The mountainous scenery of the back-ground, indistinctly appearing 
through the blue haze of distance, was beautifully picturesque. 

The kingdom of Portugal, the ancient Lusitania, first submitted to the 
Carthagenians, and afterwards to the Romans. Its inhabitants are de- 
scribed to have been a kind of savages, by some of the Roman historians, 
who represent them as preferring to live by reprisals on their neighbours, 
rather than to cultivate the earth, although they were surrounded with 
every inducement in the fertility of their soil. Their manner of living 
was simple, and they were naturally brave. The Romans brought them 
into subjection rather by artifice than by force. Lusitania formerly pro- 
duced gold in abundance, and even in modern times it has been found 
mingled with the sands of the Tagus; a circumstance that would alone 
account for its exciting the envy of other powers, in those ages in which 
the precious metals were deemed the only sources of wealth; for it was 
successively conquered by the Suevi, the Alans, and the Visigoths ; after 
which, the Moors possessed it for a considerable time, until, by a union 
of the forces of the Duke of Burgundy, the King of France, and the 
King of Castile and Leon, they were defeated and driven out of Portu- 
gal. The throne was then usurped by the Spanish monarchs, in whose 
possession it remained until about 1640, when the Portuguese revolted 
under John Duke of Braganza, and were successful. This revolution 
(effected too without bloodshed) is said to have been excited by the cou- 
rage of Braganza’s wife, a woman of great natural endowments. 

Although its early history appears to have been too slightly noticed, it 
certainly is not for want of materials. ft might, without presumption, 
be said to have been the parent of commercial enterprise, and the nurse 
of maritime discovery ; for it gradually arose to give laws to the sub- 
missive realms of India, and to direct the source of European commerce. 
The sceptre of the East, held by a precarious tenure, has since caused 
the prosperity or adversity of other nations, whilst Portugal remains a 
striking example, in the revolutions of its history, to humble the arro- 
gance of high maritime power, and to moderate the excesses uf great com- 
mercial aggrandisement. Yet no English writer of eminence has hitherto 
illustrated a subject of so much importance to a maritime kingdom as 
the rise and fall of f§ commercial power ; although no lesson could be 
of greater national importance than such a history. The view of what 
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advantages were acquired, and what might have been still added, the 
means by which such empire might have been continued, and the errors 
by which it was lost, are particularly conspicuous in the naval and com- 


mercial history of Portugal. 
It is impossible to revert to this subject without a vivid recollection of 


the Portuguese poem, ‘ Os Lusiadas;’ and equally impossible to think of . 


the history of its unhappy author, Camoens, without feeling great con- 
tempt for the ingratitude of mankind. This poet, of whose merit the 
world still continues too insensible, was born at Lisbon about the year 
1520. His father, the commander of a vessel (commanders were in those 
days necessarily men of science—alas ! how changed !) was shipwrecked 
on the coast of Goa in Africa, and perished, with the greater part of his 
fortune. The son’s education was completed by his mother, in the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. Soon after, while in retirement at Santarene, he 
began his epic poem on the discovery of India, which he continued 
during his military operations in Africa. In an action with the Moors 
off Gibraltar, he lost his right-eye, when among the foremost in board- 
ing. After several years’ service in Africa, he returned to Lisbon, 
and on leaving it for India, was heard to exclaim, in the monumental 
words of the Roman, Scipio Africanus, “ Ingrata Patria! non possidebis 
ossa mea!” Thus, though he began his ‘ Lusiadas’ in Europe, the 
greater part was most probably written during the night, when ee 
in Africa, or amidst the greater turbulence of the restless ocean. His 
ship being cast away on the coast of China, all that he had accumulated 
by enterprise was buried in the waves. His poem, like the ‘ Commen- 
taries of Czesar,’ was saved by the intrepidity of its author, who swam 
with it in his hands towards the shore! On printing it, the reigning 
monarch to whom it was dedicated, allowed him a pension, which his 
successor ungenerously cut off; and the remainder of his life was thus 
rendered wretched and miserable. It is recorded, that an old black ser- 
vant, a native of Java, who had grown gray-headed in his service, and 
who doated on his master, literally begged in the streets of Lisbon, to 
support the life of Camoens, whom he had been also instramental in 
saving from shipwreck. This was the fate of one who had deservedly 
acquired the title of the Lusitanian Homer, in whom the first judges 
of literary merit have declared the genius of Ovid, Virgil, Sophocles, 
and Pindar were united! and who, when resting from the bolder flights 
of epic strains, could tune his harp to gentler lays of love. Moore, in his 
beautiful epistle to Lord Strangford, from off the Agores, says :— 


Dear Strangford! at this hour, perhaps, 
Some faithful lover (not so blest 
As they, who in their ladies’ laps 
May cradle every wish to rest) 
Warbles, to touch his dear one’s soul,— 
Those madrigals of breath divine, 
Which Camoen’s harp from rapture stole, 
And gave all glowing warm to thine ; 
Oh! could the lover learn from thee, 
And breathe them with thy graceful tone, 
Such dear beguiling minstrelsy 
Would make the coldest nymph his own! 


The circumstances which led to the foundation of the town of Sagres, 
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on Cape St. Vincent, were these: Three years before the reduction of 
Ceuta, the Duke of Viseo had sent a vessel to explore the coasts of 
Africa, which was the first voyage of discovery undertaken by the Por- 
tuguese. This attempt, rude as it now appears, was then pregnant with 
a series of alarms, particularly adapted to depress the resolution of sea- 
men, who are always well versed in legendary horrors. Africa,. from 
time immemorial, has been the Jand of wonders or fairy illusion, and 
though the industry of the 19th century may have removed many of the 
plausible theories that darkened the beginning of the 15th, we still have 
gained little more than a knowledge of its coasts ; and our ignorance even 
of that, however studiously it may be concealed, disgraces the charts of 
the first. maritime power on the globe. The philosophic ideas of Cicero, 
who collected whatever had been approved by the ancients, were now 
become the errors of the vulgar; and certainly the arguments that were 
capable of convincing the reason of so great a natural historian as Pliny, 
may be allowed to have had some weight on the minds of Portuguese 
seamen. ‘They believed, therefore, that the middle regions of the earth, 
in the torrid zone, teemed with scorching vapours, and that the interior 
of Africa, as well as its coasts, were uninhabitable from intense heat: 
They are described, however, to have completed their voyage to Cape 
Bojador, and their success led them to more extensive projects. The 
systems which the narrow faculties of man frame in every age, and sub- 
stitute for the sublime truths of nature, would here probably havé 
repressed, at least for many years, the daring exploits of navigation, if 
the unprejudiced and clear mind of the Portuguese Prince had not dared 
to question the validity of the ancient sages, the most enlightened 
philosophers, and the most accurate geographers which Greece or Rome 
had produced. With a judgment matured by the conversation of various 
scientific men, whom his patronage had attracted in Africa, and with 
a mind enlarged by the perusal of every work which illustrated the dis- 
coveries he had in view, the Conqueror of Ceuta returned to Portugal. 
The high land of Cape St. Vincent, as he approached the coast, dis- 
played the extensive command of an ocean hitherto unexplored ; and 
probably, a view of its cliffs, at a time when his mind glowed with future 
projects of discovery, might suggest the first idea of constructing his 
romantic town of Sagres on the Promontorium Sacrum of the Romans. 
At Sagres, his arsenals and dock-yards were built, while his presence 
stimulated their industry and skill. Under his auspices, the mariner’s 
compass was brought into use, and the means of ascertaining the latitude 
and longitude partially understood. The sea astrolabe, a nautical in- 
strument which derived its name from the armillary sphere invented by 
Hipparchus at Alexandria, was improved and introduced into the Portu- 
guese service. Skilful mariners from all covatries were encouraged to settle 
at Sagres, and a public school and observatory was established there by 
the Duke. It was impossible to pass a scene of so much interest without 
feeling a sort of veneration and regard for those whose names are 
associated with its history, and without rejoicing in the presence of a 
companion to participate in them. 

At sun-set, we lost sight of the Cape; and, on the following morning, 
approached the straits of Gibraltar, the far- famed Pillars of Hercules. 
By standing to the northward dtiring the night, we were well over with 
the Spanish land in the morning, and closed in with the portion of a 
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large fleet that was now coming up under a press of sail. At noon, the 
breeze freshening from the westward, we opened the Rock of Gibraltar, 
and stood in for the Bay. Our passing close to Tariffa gave us a fine 
opportunity of observing that island, on which we saw a new light-house, 
lately erected by the Spaniards for the direction of vessels entering the 
Straits. As the Commodore of the fleet passed Europa Point, an ex- 
change of salutes took place, which had a fine appearance, and the loud 
echo of the rock increased its effect. Several of the vessels also scaled 
their guns at the same time, which, added to the entrance of the fleet 
into the Bay under a crowd of canvass, formed a most interesting ma- 
ritime scene. 


As I cast my eyes upon the cloud-capped mountains that bounded 
our southern view, I could scarcely admit the evidence of my senses— 
when they pointed me to another quarter of this divided globe—when 
they told me that, though but a few days since I mingled in the dearest 
circle of polished Europe, I now looked upon the sterile ridges of bar- 
barous Africa! A wide expanse of ocean rolled between myself and 
those I had left behind, and many suns would rise and set before even 
what I could address them would meet their eyes; yet, long and 
tedious as were the leagues that we had traversed since dear England 
faded from my-view, I could with truth address it in the language of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller : 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 

My heart untravell’d, fondly turns to thee ; 
Stull ever homeward turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthen’d chain. 
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Aye, gaze upon that brow, 
That brow which towers an intellectual Alp, 
Diadem’d with a pale eternity 
Of thoughts’ untrodden snow—round which high dreams, 
Like Alpine eagles, seem to float amid 
Inviolate solitude and sunshine! See 
The troubled glory of that eye, where keeps 
The soul her caverned oracle, and fills 
The electric gloom with inspiration! Gaze 
On the rich lip of passion and of power, 
Whose every curl was moulded by strong thought 
Like waters by the tempest !—Shrine superb, 
Where late a more than kingly spirit found 
A worthy dwelling !— 

Men unborn will wish 

To have drawn the breath of time with him,—as if 
It were to inhale his immortality! 


Crediton, 
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SOURCES GF REVENUE IN BRITISH INDIA. 


Iy our examination of Mr. Tucker’s Work on the ‘ Financial Situation 
of the East India Company,’ we confined our observations to that por- 
tion of it which treated strictly of the subject of finance; reserving 
what we had to offer on the subsequent portion of the volume, which re- 
lates principally to the sources of revenue, until a future opportunity. 
That occasion having now arrived, we enter on our task. 

Among the various sources of revenue in British India, the land-rent 
taken by its Government ranks as the principal. ‘‘ From time immemo- 
tial,” says Mr. Tucker, “the land has constituted the chief source of 
revenue in India; and for plain and obvious reasons: the habits of the 
great body of the people are simple and uniform ; their diet is spare, and 
confined generally to a few articles of the first necessity,—rice, vege- 
tables, fish, and the smaller grains; their clothing is scanty and mean ; 
their habitations poor and unfurnished ; what we term luxuries, are con- 
fined to the opulent few. In all this the keen eye of the financier could 
see nothing to touch; the objects were too minute and worthless, or too 
widely dispersed, to come fairly within his grasp, and he was compelled 
to have recourse to the expedient of taxing produce in the aggregate. 
Such is the land-tax.” And such are the reasons assigned for taking 
nine-tenths of the produce of the soil from those whom we still dignify 
with the name of “ proprietors.” But we find that the ‘‘ many” do not, 
however, escape from being taxed on articles of consumption, particularly 
that indispensable necessary of life, salt. It is hardly correct to say, that 
“luxuries” of a taxable nature are confined to the ‘ opulent few,” and, 
therefore, not available; since the natives of India are generally addicted 
to the use of spices, tobacco, and other intoxicating drugs; and we, in 
point of fact, manage to make opium and spirituous liquors yield a con- 
siderable income to the state. 

After the land-tax, the monopoly of salt is next enumerated, as an 
important source of revenue; and it is defended as being a tax that is 
simple and easy of collection. But when the author had just described 
the people as reduced to live in so plain and miserable a manner, we are 
at a loss to conceive how he could imagine that a tax on an indispensable 
necessary of life—the only seasoning of their simple diet—raising the price 
of salt to ten times the cost of production before it reach the lips of the 
consumer, could be by them so little felt as to be almost insensible! We 
cannot possibly admire, with him, the ‘ equality” of a tax which falls so 
heavily on an article alike necessary to the existence of the poor and of 
the rich. Besides the universal hardship upon the consumer, it is ad- 
mitted, that the manufacture (of the salt, as an article of monopoly.) has 
been “‘ the source of great misery to the inhabitants of the adjacent dis- 
tricts, who were often forced into the service, and compelled to expose 
themselves in the unhealthy marshes of the Sunderbunds, to the attacks 
of tigers and alligators, and to all the physical ills engendered by a pes- 
tilential climate. This grievance,” continues Mr. Tucker, “has, J trust, 
been removed.” The reason he assigns for this hope is, that ‘‘ courts of 
justice have been established for all our Native subjects, and the wretched 
Molungees (or salt-makers) among the rest.” Had the existence of these 
courts been a remedy for the evil, it would have been cured long ago ; 
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but, according to our latest information, this has not yet been the case. 
Indeed, Mr. ‘Fucker himself testifies to this, expressing his fear that the 
Molungees are still among the worst-conditioned of our subjects! He 
recommends that, instead of employing these men in situations where 
they may become the victims of ferocious animals, or fall a prey to 
disease, the manufacture should be transferred to the neighbouring coast 
of Coromandel, where it may be carried on advantageously, under a drier 
atmosphere and warmer sun. But while this vital commodity is manu- 
factured for the behoof of the Government, under the management of its 
servants and Native agents, we are convinced that the greatest oppression 
will still continue to be practised on the people, and the most extensive 
fraud and extortion of every kind committed. From the statements 
given, it appears that the charges of manufacture, under the present sys- 
tem, are about one-third of the gross, and one-half of the net produce. 
The consumer, probably, pays about ten times the natural price of pro- 
duction, or at the rate of five rupees, for what should cost half a rupee at 
the salt-pans. In order to realize one million annually, we must drag 
double that sum out of the pockets of the people, and deprive many of 
an ingredient most essential to existence. The following paragraph of 
Mr. Tucker is well deserving of attention. He says: 

** Our object ought to be, to draw our present income from a larger 
quantity ; for 2 is unquestionable that the people do not consume as 
much salt as they desire to use; and we certainly have the power to 


. place the article more within their reach, and to afford them a more 


liberal measure of indulgence, without any sacrifice of the present revenue.” 

But what security have the natives of India that their rulers wild act 
upon just and liberal principles in any thing? The Company’s Govern- 
ment at one time, we understand, (about the year 1814,) ordered the salt- 
agents to make /ess salt than usual, in order that the price might be kept 
up; upon the same principle as the Dutch burnt one half their spices, to 
enhance the value of the other half. Yet some of the Zumeendars, in 
Cuttack especially, were to pay their revenues in salt by stipulation, and 
were thus hindered from turning their lands to the best account. In 
short, a monopoly of one of the most indispensable necessaries of life, is 
liable to such monstrous and cruel abuses, (especially in the hands of an 
irreclaimable despotism,) that it cannot be permitted to exist with safety. 
All monopolists are acquainted with the principle mentioned by Mr. 
Tucker, that, generally speaking, ‘‘ price and profit increase in proportion 
as the quantity of the monopolized article sold is diminished.” The 
monopoly of salt, therefore, is the greatest scourge that ever was in- 
flicted on a country. 

Mr. Tucker having defended the salt monopoly, because he thinks it 
expedient to have a tax on an article of universal consumption, then pro- 
ceeds to vindicate the opium monopoly, chie‘dy on the ground, that opium 
is not a necessary of life. ‘‘ The salt,” he says, “is a tax levied upon 
our own subjects; the opium is a tax levied upon China, and the inha- 
bitants of the Eastern Archipelago. Salt, if no¢ an absolute necessary, 
is highly conducive to comfort and health. Opium, except when used 
as a medicine, is an intoxicating drug.” So is w'1e; so is gin; so is 
beer; and consequently, by parity of reasoning, they should all, in like 
manner, be monopolized from the people of this country. ‘“ Hence,” he 
argues, ‘‘ the object should be, in the one instance, (that of salt,) to draw 
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the same revenue from the largest possible quantity ; in the other, to draw 
the same revenue from the smallest possible quantity: and experience 
has shown, in the case of opium, that the amount of revenue is, in general, 
inversely as the quantity sold.” But it appears that the Company have 
entertained the same opinion with regard to salt, and acted upon it, 
without the sanctified pretence, that they were thereby guarding the people 
from the pollution of intoxicating drugs! What would the people of 
England feel, if the Minister were to avow an intention to tax wines, and 
every other exhilarating beverage, to the utmost possible extent consistent 
with the safety of the revenue, for the benefit of their morals? Yet the 
East India Company gravely professes to have this pure regard for the 
morals of the Chinese and Polynesian nations. But the opium monopoly 
is a burden on our own subjects, as well as that of salt; and, as Mr. 
Tucker himself confesses, one trenching severely on the rights of property, 
** | cannot,” says he, ‘‘ get over one objection to which the monopoly is 
liable : namely, that the Government have been compelled, as a means 
of securing it, to prohibit the cultivation of poppy in particular districts, 
and thus to trench upon the rights of property. Yet,” he adds, “ even 
for this stretch of power, some excuse may be found ; since the general 
use of an intoxicating drug is not only productive of physical evil, but is 
moreover calculated to have a prejudicial effect upon the morals and 
good order of society”! ‘Therefore, ‘for the good of mankind,” the 
East India Company seizes upon the whole profits of the cultivation ot 
its own subjects, and has the opium smuggled into China, to benefit the 
morals of the subjects of his Celestial Majesty! Again, however, there 
is this salvo to the Company’s conscience: ‘the Chinese are certainly 
made to pay very high for our opium; and they, in return,” (or rathes 
the Company itself,) ‘‘ make us pay very high for their teas: but we 
scarcely can be said to do them an injury by raising the price so as to 
discourage the use of the drug, which, however excellent asa medicine, 
cannot be used habitually, or in excess, without injury to the individua! 
who indulges in the habit.” Such is the incomparable morality of the 
opium monopoly, which is confessed to rob the people among whom the 
commodity is cultivated, of the just use of their property, and to be 
smuggled into the hands of the consumer at an unnatural price! 

The author ascribes the improvement in this branch of the revenue 
chiefly to the change in the system of management intr.duced by Lord 
Teignmouth. Formerly, the opium was supplied by contract, and is said to 
have been cf inferior quality. ‘This mode being then abolished, it came to 
be provided by public agents, enjoying a liberal commission on the sales, 
and the manufacture was conined to the districts more favourable to the 
growth of poppy. He says: “‘ A rigid examination was establishing at 
the Presidency, to ensure the purity of the drug: its quality was rapidly 
improved ; the confidence of the exporting merchant and foreign con- 
sumer was gradually secured ; and, in the course of a few years, a chest 
of opium, bearine the Company’s mark, passed among the Malays like a 
bank-note, une: 1ined and unquestioned.” We believe this picture to 
he highly exaggerated, and that even when the drug was originally pure, 
it was often corrupted at second-hand, With regard to the * rigid exa- 
mination ” spoken of to ensure its purity, we have also our doubts; having 
perused a correspondence on the subject with the Bengal Government 
and Medical Board, in which it was proved, that the examiners in India 
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had no test whatever for accurately determining the quality, but merely 
pronounced upon it, in a loose way, from the taste, smell, or appearance, 
according to their fancy. The price has probably been raised chiefly by 
keeping the supply a good deal within the demand, which appears to be 
increasing. Thus, in 1823, the opium averaged the high price of 3090 rs, 
per chest, there being sold in that year 1000 chests less than the quantity 
usually disposed of. This has been generally from 4000 to 4500 chests 
annually, of which rather more than one half is supposed to be consumed in 
China ; the rest in the islands of the Eastern seas. ‘“* Four thousand five 
hundred chests,” says Mr. Tucker, “‘ were heretofore supposed to be the 
largest quantity that could be disposed of with advantage ; and after the 
consumption has probably increased, and is increasing, there are strong 
grounds for believing that we shall not consult the interests of the re- 
venue, by extending the sales beyond that quantity.” So, then, our 
moralizing monopolists do confess that they condescend to think of the 
interests of their revenue, and not of the interests of morality, in limiting the 
sale of the “‘ intoxicating ” drug, so pernicious to ‘the morals and good 
order of society.” We are left to judge how far they are swayed by 
those philanthropic motives, and how much by the consideration, that 
‘the proceeds of the sales have been in an inverse ratio to the quantity 
sold.” By a statement given, we learn that the gross receipts on this 
article of monopoly amount to about ten or twelve times the cost of pro- 
duction; and that, latterly, it yields an income of about one million 
annually, 

Mr. Tucker is of opinion, that this source of revenue is now rendered 
precarious, through the attempts lately made hy the Bengal Government 
to introduce the monopoly into Central India, and, in general, to extend 
the cultivation. ‘‘ Departing from the maxim heretofore acted upon, of 
circumscribing the produce, and of confining the manufacture to par- 
ticular districts, supposed to be most favourably situated for the growth 
of the plant, they made large advances for its cultivation in Malwah, paid 
high prices for the drug, and otherwise held out every encouragement to 
the extension of the manufacture.” This applies to Bengal, as well as to 
the “ new territory,” in which a field was opened for it by the successful 
termination of the war in ]818. He does not object to the despotism 
and injustice of forcing dependent states to give us this new monopoly of 
their produce, and of compelling their Zumeendars and Ryots to cultivate 
opium for our benefit; but he thinks that (for our own sakes, their interests 
being out of the question) we should have circumscribed the cultivation 
in these new countries, or foreign states. The object of those thus en- 
couraging production, is, to lower the price of the drug, and increase the 
quantity sold, so as to check foreign competition. Another blow to the 
moral system of circumscribing its use, is, that now the article is also 
“supplied for our own domestic occasions, and there seems to be no 
longer any intention to discourage the use of the drug by our Native sub- 
jects ; although heretofore the utmost precaution was observed to prevent 
their obtaining it, even in the smallest quantity.” ‘The fear of foreign 
competition, should the opium be kept up at a monopoly price, is certainly 
not groundless ; since the cultivation of the poppy has been successfully 
introduced into the Philippine Islands, so favourably situated for the 
trade, being placed in the very centre of the consumers. We may add, 
that Turkey opium is successfully sold in China and the Easter n Arhi- 
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pelago ; and, from its quality and price, is often preferred to the opium 
of India. 

Of the Malwah cultivation little can be said, as it is yet in its infancy. 
More money having been advanced on its account than six times the 
amount paid for the whole produce of Bengal, Mr. Tucker thinks that 
both the quantity and the production-charges are to be much augmented. 
‘* We are to pay much more for it than the natural price, or cost of pro- 
duction in Bengal :” he means, of course, more than the present monopoly- 
price of a forced cultivation. In extending the manufacture, he supposes 
the Bengal Government may assign two reasons: one, that they could 
not, with justice to the landholders, suppress the cultivation of the poppy 
in our own territory; the other, that we could not prevent the opium 
which is produced in the territories of the Native chiefs, from finding its 
way into the markets of cousumption. The former reason, he admits, is 
plausible, and says: ‘‘ I am no advocate for interfering with the free use 
of property ; but we ought to be consistent : we peremptorily suppressed 
the cultivation of the poppy in the Bengal districts of Rungpore, Pur- 
neah, and Baugulpore, where it had been grown for ages, and where a 
permanent settlement of the revenue had been concluded with the land- 
holders, limiting tke public demand, and recognising a// the rights of 
property.” The more shame for those who so violated public faith and 
private rights; but shall we, therefore, act the same scene of iniquity 
over again, and to new subjects in new countries, because we did it in 
the old? What are we to think of a moralizer, who tells people they 
have done wrong, and then exhorts them to be consistent in wickedness ! 
After having done all this, without any qualms of conscience, ‘ yr'r,” 
says Mr. Tucker, ‘ we hesitate about doing the same thing in places 
where opium had not been cultivated before, where no settlement has 
been made, and where, consequently, it is open to the Government to 
make any arrangements they may think proper with the occupants of the 
soil, Is not this,” he says, “‘ to strain at the gnat after having swallowed the 
camel?” After this strange mode of “ backing his friends,” he musters 
up an excuse even for the perpetration of the former deed of superior 
voracity—it was a “ natural desire” to preserve an important branch of 
revenue; and, as usual, the whole is smoothed over with the plaster of 
morality; an allusion being lastly made to the preservation of “ good 
order” in society! ‘To do away with the competition, from the opium of 
the native states finding its way to the market, he proposes to clog it 
with high transit duties, or to declare the article contraband. This ex- 
pedient, though not “ perfectly satisfactory” to him, he justifies by the 
example of Great Britain interdicting French lace, China crape, and 
India breeades! But the cases are widely different: for in excluding 
these things, as we have a right to do, from our own territories, we do not 
forbid them to find a market in other parts of the world. Whereas, the 
maxim of these monopolists is, that of those sorts of Indian produce in 
which they deal, none should be sold at all, except their own, either at 
home or abroad ! 

Another evil attributed by the author to the operations for obtaining 
opium from Malwah, is, that the rate of exchange between Bombay and 
Bengal had been injured by the amount of bills negotiated, upon the latter 
being now larger than the trade could supply. ‘* Formerly,” he observes, 
‘ in supplying the limited resources of Bombay, &c., every thing had 
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been so regulated, that the Government of India gained invariably upon 
almost all its exchange-transactions, and the difference of exchange had 
become no inconsiderable source of income.” How “regulated”? we 
would ask. If the Government of India everywhere gained by the sale 
of its bills, this must have been because it was the only or chief drawer, 
and because a large balance of exchanged commodities was everywhere 
against the Company's settlements, whence bills, remittances, and re- 
turns of them, were needful. The change complained of, either shows, 
Ist, That this balance is now gone, or changed in favour of the settle- 
ments, whence fewer bills are wanted for remittance ; or, 2dly, it shows 
that other persons besides the Government's servants were granting bills 
on the Company’s settlements, and so, by causing competition, lessening 
the profit of all drawers. 

He observes, with ‘‘ regret,” that even the remittances to China have 
not, of late, been effected with the same advantages as heretofore, and 
that the supercargoes have been obliged to call for remittances in specie. 
The explanation of this, no doubt, is, that the exports of goods from 
Bengal to China must have been greater heretofore than the returns of 
goods. Hence bills were wanted to remit the balance; and the Com- 
pany's supercargoes only, on account of their Europe investment, were 
drawing on Bengal; while every one else. were remitting, and glad 
to pay high for Company's bills. Now, either the returns from China 
to Bengal must equal the exports from the latter, whence bill-returns 
are not called for; or the imports of goods from China to Bengal exceeds 
the exports, and no one wants bills on Calcutta, but rather the reverse ; 
and supercargoes lose on the bills they are forced to draw to pay the 
Europe investment. In this case, others besides the supercargoes are 
drawing bills on Calcutta ; and we are happy to say, that all these things 
are indications of an improving commerce in the reciprocal exchange of 
goods, unless both exports and imports have dwindled away, which no 
one avers. Thus, it is the course of trade, and no individual or company 
of opium-mongers, that has the merit of ‘‘ regulating” the rate of ex- 
change. 

We have already devoted so much space to this deleterious article of 
revenue, that we have hardly room to say any thing of his remarks on 
the abkarry, or tax, on spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs. ‘* The 
abkarry,” he says, ‘“‘ was established by us upon a regular footing, partly 
with a view to objects of police, partly for the purpose of drawing a 
revenue, at the same time that we discouraged and checked the bad 
habits of our Native subjects.” Here, again, morality happily steps in 
to our assistance, and we see the picture of the philanthropic tax- 
gatheier performing his functions, supported by the censor on the one 
hand, and the thief-catcher on the other. When this admirable trio 
walks forth to recall the people from the evil of their ways, a strange con- 
fusion and opposition of duties take place. Gin-shops are licensed, that 
they may become a den and a snare to rogues and vagabonds; spirits are 
sold there, to attract them into our net, that they may be caught. But 
again, a heavy duty is laid on the liquors, to discourage their use, for 
the sake of morals and health! Should there be no tippling, then 
there would be no revenue, no rogue-catching; give us plenty of revenue, 
and then we shall also have police benefits; but adieu to morals and 
health. The result of the operations of this Holy Triple Alliance is, 
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that duties, drunkenness, and disorder, have gone on and prospered, 
hand-in-hand. Under our moral system, the natives of India are 
making rapid progress in the virtue of dram-driuking, which was ior- 
merly, and still is, by the great body of that people, regarded as the most 
disgusting of vices. And it is a lamentable fact, that the Company’s 
system is calculated to diffuse among its subjects almost nothing Eu- 
ropean, except that which were better unlearnt. ‘In the Hindoo Zu- 
meendarry of Nuddea,” says Mr. Tucker, ‘I have heard that not a 
single shop existed until we licensed the vending of spirituous liquors 
and drugs; and at present not a village could be pointed out in which 
such a shop would not be found. The license Sf Government gave a 
sort of public sanction to the practice, and the disgrace incurred 
by individuals was diminished by being participated by their rulers”! 
He consequently condemns the whole abkarry system; but as it has in- 
troduced among the people habits which he tears cannot be eradicated, 
he thinks it could not now be abolished without great violence ; yet, that 
we might have at least refrained from supplying, as has been lately done, 
a large quantity of opium for domestic consumption. 

He seems to view the tax levied on pilgrims resorting to Hindoo tem- 
ples, rather as a matter of bad taste than as liable to any serious objec: 
tion. He just before regrets that the sanction of the rulers had served 
to foster vice. It is surely no less disgraceful to patronize a bloody 
superstition, and reap the fruits of it; or for a Christian Government to 
become enlisted by its interests in support of Pagan idolatry. What are 
we to expect of those who are willing to derive revenue from so foul a 
source ¢ 

After expressing his opinion generally, that an excise is inapplicable 
to the state of India, exciseable commodities being so thinly scattered 
that its collection would be attended with disproportionate expense, he 
mentions that such a thing, however, had been often contemplated with 
regard to tobacco, which seemed to promise best; and that this “ project 
of faxing it has lately been resumed.” For what purpose has it been 
resumed, wher we have a surplus revenue? ‘There is, unfortunately, no 
acknowledged limit to the Company’s demands, but the possibility of 
extracting more, and every thing proves its appetite for revenue to be 
insatiable. Attempts had been made, he adds, to introduce other ob- 
jectionable taxes, but they had been abandoned “ before the obnoxious 
impost had produced, as it threatened to do, a serious ferment and 
popular commotion.” It happens, however, that they were not aban- 
doned before, but after ; and that, too, in the good Lord Minto’s time. 

The next source of revenue noticed, is the stamp duties, which Mr, 
Tucker characterises as a tax “ little suitable to the character and habits 
of our Native subjects.” Among the objections enumerated are, that it 
is very expensive in collection—extremely vexatious to the people— 
fraught with great temptations to fraud—and harassing to the fair dealer, 
by throwing a doubt over all contracts. But these objections are all 
trivial, compared with the grand one, that the stamp duties operate as 
a TAX UPON JUSTICE, are oppressive to the poor, and favourab’> to the 
richer suitor. ‘‘ He,” says Mr. Tucker, ‘‘ who had to deposit his judicial 
fee on entering his suit, was also required to add to it the price of a 
stamp. Now, one direct tax (on justice) was certainly enough, (too 
much,) at a time; and it certainly tended little to the credit of our 
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Government, to send away an ignorant Native, several miles, perhaps, 
in search of a stamp, before he was allowed to present a petition. This 
ground of reproach,” he adds, “has, J believe, been removed.” Now 
we believe the contrary, though it was written against in the Indian 
newspapers, while the press enjoyed some freedom, and no one ever 
defended it. Notwithstanding this host of objections, all acknowledged 
to exist, the author concludes as usual, by finding something to palliate, 
to “reconcile us to the continuance of the tax ;” and this is, that it has 
lately become more productive, and it may be a sign of increasing 
wealth among the people! Thus, every burden laid upon these happy 
people is attended with its peculiar blessings. One is the touchstone of 
their riches; another improves their health, and a third their morals; 
while a fourth, though it forces them to eat their rice without salt, has 
the blessed quality of saving them from the visits of the tax-gatherers ;— 
so tenderly does the Company watch over the comfort and happiness of 
its subjects, : 

According to the statements given, the stamps yield a gross revenue of 
about twenty lacs annually, and the charges ot collection are as high as 
forty per cent., a useless sacrifice of public wealth, forming a weighty 
addition to all the other evils of this grievous impost. 

In treating of the last branch of revenue—the customs, we have great 
satisfaction in seeing Mr. Tucker advocating warmly freedom of trade, 
and the removal of those checks which now weigh down the commerce 
of Asia with Europe. “ ‘The manufacturers of India,” he observes, “ have 
had to struggle, of late years, against desperate odds; and the powers of 
machinery threaten soon to annihilate them altogether. It would be idle 
in the people of that country to complain of the introduction of ma- 
chinery, which must be regarded as one of the greatest improvements of 
the age; and it would be not less so to attempt to counteract its effects 
by bounties and protecting duties, even if India possessed the power to 
legislate for herself.” (No one ever thinks of asking such protection : all 
we want for her is fair play, and no peculiar advantage over others.) 
‘‘ But our Indian subjects have just cause to complain of being treated 
as aliens, in our own system of commercial policy; and if the stream of 
wealth which has flowed into the mother-country should become languid, 
or altogether fail, it will be no more than the natural result of those 
restricted measures which seem to say,‘ YOU SITALL NOT PROSPER, 
EITHER FOR OUR BENEFIT OR YouR OWN,’ The people of India 
are British subjects, and they have claims to something beyond the 
privilege of paying twenty-two millions sterling in annual revenue ”! 

After saying that the Government abroad has always been attentive 
to the interests of commerce, and solicitous to promote the external trade 
of the country, he adds, that double rates are levied on foreign bottoms 
and on foreign produce. Liberality to rival merchants, is, certainly, the 
last species of virtue we should expect to be claimed for the East India 
Company, as its very existence is, and has been, the greatest obstacle to 
freedom of trade which exists in the whole world. ‘The internal com- 
merce of India is obstructed by the great monopolies of salt and opium, 
which give rise to continual search and annoyance. Goods are detained 
in transitu, for examination by custom and salt and opium officers, who 
must be vested with large powers on purpose, and will not omit the 
numerous opportunities of levying a tax for their own behoof. So 
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invincible is this evil in India, that a villager can scarcely bring a 
basket of fruit for sale into Calcutta, without being mulcted by the 
police-officers on the stations surrounding the city; (we state this as a 
notorious fact ;) and when such cruel oppression takes place, almost under 
the very eyes of our Supreme British Court of Justice, what are we to 
expect of the Company's Courts in the interior, where extortion may 
flourish with so much greater security? It would present a scene of 
iniquity too dreadful to be contemplated, too monstrous to be allowed, if 
the suppression of all public discussion did not envelop it in thick dark- 
ness; so that the wretched sufferers may gnash their teeth unseen and 
unpitied. 

The Bengal customs, including those of the ceded territory, yield a 
gross produce of upwards of eighty lacs of rupees annually, and those of 
Madras four or five lacs; the charges of collection being, in the former 
case, about twelve or thirteen, and, in the latter, as high as thirty per 
cent.,—a rate which is quite enormous. The natural fertility of Bengal 
enables its inhabitants to exist under their galling load ; but the Madras 
territory, with its starving population, exhibits the Company’s system in 
all the perfection of its miserable consequences. 

We should have proceeded to the consideration of the land revenue; 
but we reserve this for a future Number, as it forms an essential part of 
another subject,—the Ryotwarry and Zumeendarry systems, which we 
mean to discuss. We shall at present, therefore, conclude by observing, 
that after minutely considering every part of Mr. Tucker's work, which is 
put forth avowedly for the purpose of proving the flourishing state of the 
Company’s finances, we find in it the clearest evidences that they are, 
and have been, in a state of continual dilapidation ; and that the mode 
in which they are recruited, while it degrades and impoverishes the 
people, must, if persevered in, ultimately exhaust the country, fertile and 
productive as it might be made under a better system of government than 
that which now oppresses it. 

Sismondi, in the ‘ Revue Encyclopedique,’ says, we sweep the en- 
tire net produce of the earth into our coffers. The admirable author of 
‘ Colonial Policy, as applicable to British India,’ pronounces the same 
opinion. Colebrooke and Lambert admit the same thing ; so does Bucha- 
nan, Wilks, Munro, and all the Madras and village-system-mongers, and 
those who would have no intermediate hand between themselves and the 
cultivator, to intercept one fraction of the rent extorted from the miser- 
able métayer on % produce. But we are not content with taking al/ that 
remains after wages of labour, expense of seed and tillage, culture and 
collection, have been defrayed : we force them also to purchase of us, and 
at our own prices, articles of primary necessity—even salt itself—at 800 
or 1000 per cent. on the price of production !! Opium we also monopo- 
lize at even a higher rate, and cant about its being an intoxicating drug, 
while we smuggle it into China; nay, we are so jealous about the little 
outlets of our monopoly, that we have: forced our allies in central India, 
—Sindiah, Holkar, and, we believe, the Nizam—to give us the monopoly 
of all the opium made in their lands, and so to intercept the profits of the 
owners and tillers of the ground, and of the little capitalists of Gualior, 
Oujein, Indore, and the Deccan. The history of the salt monopoly is a 
monstrous record of avarice and hypocrisy, and it is fit the public should 
know its details and history, which it soon shall do, if we live. Our 
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Mohammedan predecessors, whose “ rapacious,” hard-hearted “tyranny ” 
we are so ready to condemn, only took a very trifling tax on. salt ;—(see 
Colebrooke and Lambert ;) but we have brought it. to what it now is, 
after going to war—the dreadful one of 1764—with Cossim Ally, the 
Nabob of Bengal, because he would not continue this light tax on his 
Native subjects; while the English, trading under their dustuck, were 
exempt from it, and so monopolized the internal commerce. We may talk 
with flattering self-complacency of the enlightened and liberal principles 
of European policy; but Mr. Russell, late Resident at Hyderabad, gives 
a very different account of the comparative oppressiveness of the two 
systems. For ourselves, judging by what has now and then come to 
light, after some dreadful convulsion, we believe, that in many, very 
many of our provinces, the oppression, extortion, and exaction, from even 
the poorest Natives, committed by the Native dependents of our English 
gentlemen, too high in station, too inaccessible, to pry into the misma- 
nagement of those about them, at least equal, perhaps exceed, the extor+ 
tions of the Mohammedan subordinate ofticers who went before us. From 
the poor cultivator, who wrings from the earth only a bare subsistence, who 
can take more than all? One only good there is in our system which 
was not in that of the Mohammedans,—that the connexion with England, 
when the debasing and demoralizing Charter shall expire, may ultimately 
pour into the country good principles, capital, industry, and talent; in 
short, civilization. Meanwhile that good is yet to come, and now India 
is overgrown with an accumulation of laws which, when, as in this case, 
uncodified and undigested, in time become so vast and so rooted as to be 
beyond improvement, or purification, or method ; while the grand object 


of the Company and its servants, instead of their views being principally 
directed, as those of all rulers ought to be, to the amelioration of their sub- 
jects, is to invent new modes of draining off their wealth, not for the 
legitimate charges of Government, but to swell the amount of iniquitous 
tribute called surplus revenue. 
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See the hateful blight that falls, &c. 


Ser the hateful blight that falls 

Round dungeon and round palace walls, 

Where man a wretched reptile crawls 
Beneath the foot of Tyranny ! 


The sofiest rays from beauty shed, 

The bays that wreathe the poet’s head, 

The honour won in battle red 
Beneath the wings of Victory ; 





All, all their sweetest savour lose ; 
And, worthless as the cankered rose, 
Nor sweeten life, nor grace its close :— 
Such is the curse of Slavery ! 
not | 








ON THE CHARACTER OF MARCUS BRUTUS,. 


Seize then, my soul! from freedom’s trophied dome 
The harp which, hanging high between the shields 
Of Brutus and Leonipas, oft gives 
A fitful music to the breezy touch 
Of patriot spirits that demand their fame. 
SouTHEY’s JOAN or Arc. 
Marcus Brutus ..... étoit le plus grand Répvblicain que I’on vit jamais. 
BAYLe. 


Tue mind that feels itself drawn, by any strong attraction, towards 
virtue, naturally looks abroad among its contemporaries, and among the 
personages of history, to discover, if possible, some great character, ap- 
proximating in tone and qualities to itself. When it imagines it has 
found such a character, a glow of feeling something resembling friend- 
ship arises, and secms ever after to subsist, and to be strengthened per- 
petually by a secret recurrence to the illustrious name. ‘There is some- 
thing, indeed, extremely noble in the intercourse of our imaginations 
with the manes of the dead, which purifies the soul from all the meaner 
passions, and much more surely nerves and fortifies it against suffering, 
than most of those actuai connexions which obtain the name of friendship 
in the world. The reason is very plain: a man, when he has all the 
great of the past world before him, will hardly choose to place his 
admiration upon a common character ; for, as we ali have a good opinion 
of ourselves, he would not think that such a character resembled him- 
self in the least. His choice will rather be directed towards a man, 
who, resembling him in small matters, possessed, moreover, very great 
qualities, and whose character, therefore, must always remain a fine 
subject for imitation. Young men who read Plutarch very early are 
sure to find a favourite amongst his heroes; for his work is a kind of 
banqueting-room, in which you sit down to table with the most illustrious 
men of all ages: some of these guests, however, are bad men, some 
good, and some range about the ‘‘ golden mean,” being neither bad nor 
good. For our part, we felt, as soon as we were acquainted with Plu- 
tarch, a strong predilection for Marcus Brutus; and although we have 
since heard a good deal said against him, it has not been of a nature to 
‘make us change our opinion. We flatter ourselves, therefore, that our 
notions of this old Roman’s character will not be unacceptable to the 
reader, although they should appear singular, and somewhat tinged with 
the rust of antiquity. It has always appeared to us that the popular 
institutions of Greece and Rome were very favourable to the development 
of personal greatness, being a kind of rich soil in which humanity shot 
up, like a cedar on Lebanon, into the very heights of heaven. There was 
not, in fact, any thing, in those states, between man and God ; the sense 
of sovereignty and power circulated like his blood through the veins of 
the citizen ; it was present to his mind upon all occasions ; and Xenophon 
adduces it to the ten thousand as a reason why they should beat the Per- 
sians, that they did not, like them, acknowledge any earthly master. In 
ooking back upon antiquity, however, we should recollect that all was 
not like what remains ; but every thing that was perishable having been 
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laid waste by the tide of time, the few forms which still survive, and 
which we discover by the light of history standing above the reach of its 
waves, like the vast idols of Egypt towering over the waters of the inun- 
dation, are such as will be co-lasting with the world. They are become 
a part of nature, and must be imperishable, like her. The time, there- 
fore, which we spend in making ourselves familiar with these ancient 
characters, is very far from being misemployed, as they seem to shed 
around them an odour of virtue that refreshes the mind. 

The history of Marcus Brutus is much too well known to render it 
necessary for us to enter into any detail of his actions : our object is, to 
look at his character. If this could be done without referring at all to 
what he did, there would be no temptation to relate any thing after Plu- 
tarch, which must render a man liable to be made the subject of a disad- 
vantageous comparison. But,.except through his actions, we have no 
means of knowing him; and, on this account, must refer perpetually to 
matters of history, which the reader will of course remember well enough, 
but which we must sometimes repeat, in order that we may not appear 
to give imperfect views of things. 

There are strong reasons for believing that Marcus Brutus was de- 
scended from that Brutus who expelled the kings from Rome. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus endeavours, it is true, to prove that he could not be 
descended from him, and adduces this reason, amongst others—that the 
younger Brutus was a plebeian, and Lucius Junius a patrician. But 
this is not decisive, as there were’ many examples of patrician families 
becoming plebeian. Suetonius instances, amongst others, the Octavian 
family. ‘The reason generally was, that such families desired the pos- 
session of the tribuneship, which could not be held by a patrician. 
However this may be—and it is not of much consequence—it was the 
opinion of Cicero, and of the Roman people in general, that Marcus 
Brutus derived his race from the old Junian stock. To confute the 
vulgar notion that he was Czesar's son, it will be sufficient to mention 
that Caesar was only fifteen years old when he was born, and did not 
become acquainted with his mother, Servilia, until many years after- 
wards. His father, whose name also was Marcus Junius Brutus, having 
been put to death by Pompey, he was left, at a very early age, to the 
care of his uncle Cato, who provided him masters to instruct him in 
learning and philosophy. His attachment to the Stoic sect arose, very 
probably, from this connexion with his uncle; but he did not entirely 
embrace the doctrines of Zeno: his philosophy was a mixture of the sys- 
tem of the Old Academy with that of the Portico. His love of knowledge 
was intense, he studied the doctrines of all the philosophers, and under- 
stood them thoroughly ; he was fond, also, of oratory, and entertained in 
his house not only philosophers, but orators, as well as some young 
men who had studied rhetoric with him. He married the daughter of 
Appius Pulcher, when he was very young, but their union appears to 
have been unhappy : for when Cato’s daughter, Portia, became a widow, 
he made use of the facilities afforded by the laws of his country, to obtain 

a divorce, was separated from his first wife, and married his cousin, 
Portia appears to have been a wife worthy of him; a similar education 
had fitted them for each other, and the happiness they enjoyed, when 


at length united, is a strong testimony in favour of the law of divorce, as. 


it existed amongst the Romans. 
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It was not, however, for domestic happiness, or a life of study, that 
Brutus had been born: the republic was verging towards its dissolution, 
and that field of honour and renown, in which he was preparing himselt 
to gather those laurels that are only to be gained in a free state, was 
rapidly devastated by the most terrible civil wars. Czesar and Pompey 
were now drawing the forces of the commonwealth into two parts; and 
the soldiers, on whichever side they stood, appeared to forget the 
republic, in their attachment to their chiefs. But Pompey was certainly 
the general of the state, and Cesar a rebel; and for this reason, Brutus 
experienced no difficulty in determining to join Pompey, although he 
was his private enemy, while Caesar was known to entertain a strong 
friendship for him. ‘This action is an index to his whole character. 
Pompey had killed his father, on which account there was the most deadly 
hatred between them, Brutus shunning and showing his aversion for him 
on all occasions, Czsar loved him exceedingly, and was, in return, 
beloved by him ; yet, when these two men came to make war upon each 
other—when they came to stand up, one for their common country, the 
other for himself, private affection had no weight with Brutus, he joined 
his enemy against his friend, because his enemy's cause was the more 
just. If any man’s whole soul was ever absorbed by patriotism, it was 
Brutus’s upon this occasion. 

When Brutus came to join Pompey in his camp in Macedonia, the latter 
was so overjoyed at the unexpected event, “that he rose to embrace him 
in the presence of his guards, and treated him with as much respect as if 
he had been his superior.” The camp was necessarily a scene of much 
confusion, as they were preparing for the battle of Pharsalia, and as 
every heart was agitated by musing on the uncertainty of the event: 
the season of the year, also, was summer, and the heat excessive; yet 
Brutus calmly pursued his studies, and, on the very evening before the 
battle, employed himself in abridging Polybius. The event of this 
action, the escape of Brutus from the camp when Cesar was storming it 
after the battle, his hiding in a marsh among the reeds, his flight to La- 
rissa, and subsequent reconciliation with Caesar, the reader will remem- 
ber from Plutarch: but there is a circumstance connected with this 
reconciliation which must be noticed, as it is one of those things for which 
Brutus has been blamed. It appears, when Pompey had fled towards the 
sea, and escaped with his fleet, that various opinions were entertained by 
Czesar’s friends concerning the country in which it was probable he would 
take refuge, some conjecturing one route, and some another. Things 
standing} thus, Caesar went out of his tent with Brutus, and, as they 
walked about the camp, contrived to discover his opinion on the subject : 
finding that he supposed Egypt would be the country, Cesar slighted 
the conjectures of his other friends, and prepared to lead his forces in 
that direction. Now, it has been pretended, that in disclosing to Cesar 
his suspicions regarding the retreat of Pompey, Brutus was guilty of a 
serious fault. We think he has been completely exculpated by Bayle. 
“In the first place,” says that author, “‘ Pompey had not confided to him 
in any manner the secret of his retreat ; secondly, it was not possible for 
him to conceive how he could render worse the unhappy destiny of the 
fugitive by communicating his conjectures to Czesar ; besides, it is likely 
that he looked upon Egypt to be an asylum of such strength as would 
deter the conqueror from going thither to attack the great Pompey.” 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 6, 
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The republic being now in the hands of Caesar, Brutus was appointed 
Governor of Cisalpine Gaul, where, by the wisdom and humanity of his 
administration, he made some amends to the inhabitants for the injuries 
they had suffered during the civil wars. Many of the young nobility 
repaired to him from Rome. He entertained them courteously, and by 
this means the number of his friends was rapidly increased ; for all they 
who loved the republic, loved Brutus. 

During the whole interval which elapsed between the battle of Phar- 
salia and Cesar’s death, we observe Brutus assiduous in the discharge of 
his duty, and aspiring to the lawful honours of the state. He composed 
a panegyric on his uncle and father-in-law, Cato, which Cesar affected 
to consider a very poor performance. His literary works were, indeed, 
numerous : he abridged the Roman history of Fannius, and also that of 
Antipater, he wrote a work De Officiis, and another De Virtute, which 
is mentioned by Cicero and Seneca, and Diomede speaks of one De 
Patientid. But all these are lost. The materials for judging of the 
learning and eloquence of Brutus, which time has spared, are therefore 
peculiarly scanty; there now remaining nothing of his, except a few 
Latin letters published along with those of Cicero, and a small number 
in the Greek language, which have been given to the world in a separate 
form. From the testimony, however, of his contemporaries, and of those 
ages immediately following, (which possessed his works,) we have learned 
that his genius was not inferior to his virtue; that in learning he sur- 
passed all the young nobility of Rome; that his philosophy was most 
enlightened, his taste refined and severe. Even Cicero's eloquence did 
not come up to his notions of oratory: he required something more 
close and vehement, having formed his conceptions from Demosthenes. 
The character of his mind, and the tone of his philosophy, had infused a 
peculiar vigour into his own manner of speaking, which is said, upon one 
occasion, to have terrified Cesar, and to have given him the first sus- 
picion of the fierceness of Brutus’s temper. Earnestness and gravity were 
the prevailing features in his discourse; the expression of his desires 
evinced the most intense energy; and, as the fire of truth flashed perpe- 
tually through his periods, he disdained the petty flourishes of an artificial 
rhetoric. The oratory of Cicero could not but appear too diffuse and 
showy to so stern a cultivator of eloquence; especially as, while truth 
alone was his own aim, Cicero's often terminated in persuasion. The. 
mind of Brutus may be compared to a steed in the Olympic contests, 
which, having to run a race of glory, sees only the goal, and bounds 
towards it with invincible energy; Cicero’s to the same steed, covered 
with triumphal trappings, pawing the ground with pride, and listening 
with evident delight to the applauding shouts of the spectators. Cicero 
frequently indulged his genius in lively digressions and puns that upset 
the gravity of the senate. He was sometimes merry at the expense of 
the stoics, and drew a caricature of their wise man, which forced a smile 
even from Cato himself. Brutus relished nothing of this. His genius 
was argumentative and sublime ; his chief figures of speech were candour 
and patriotism ; and as he waved his hand on the rostrum, the Roman 

ple imagined they saw truth itself enveloped in the folds of the toga. 
His letters breathe the same spirit. In the midst of great grandeur of 
thought, there is in them throughout an aflectionate commiseration for 
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the weaknesses and misfortunes of mankind. The style is suitable: 
brief, strong, perspicuous ; without art, and without affectation. 

If we carry our examination further, and observe the unfolding of his 
character in the relations of private life, the disappointment by which the 
looking upon great men in this point of view is usually attended, will not 
meet us here. His philosophy was, it is granted, of a rigid cast; but 
there does not appear to be any necessary connexion between a stern 
sas a and unamiable manners. It indeed appears quite evident that 

rutus made choice of the stoic dogmas as a corrective of his too gentle 
disposition : for, as Dr. Middleton observes, “‘ he was very often forced, 
by the tenderness of his nature, to confute the rigour of his principles.” 
Accordingly, he was exceedingly beloved ; and it is equally honourable, 
both to himself and to his connexions, that, during all his misfortunes, he 
was not deserted by a single friend. This was singular good forttine 
in the times in which he lived, when it was common for men to sup 
with one party, and be found next morning at breakfast amongst their 
enemies. Brutus’s friends were, indeed, a remarkable circle ; and that 
could have been no ordinary virtue which enabled him to bind them to 
himself. They not only preserved their attachment to him, however, 
during his life, but after he had fallen, when it was injurious to their 
fortunes to appear to have loved him. It is true, they were so numerous, 
and possessed of so much weight and ability, that the proper operation of 
government was hardly compatible with their total exclusion from 
power. Octavius, therefore, felt himself compelled by his situation to 
feign a degree of affection for Brutus’s friends. Hypocrisy, however, 
cost him but very little: he understood his interest, and “ tolerated,” 
as Plutarch beautifully expresses it, “‘ the public respect which was 
patd to Brutus’s memory.” Presuming upon this toleration, Messala, 
the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled to Cesar, (Augustus,) took 
occasion to recommend Strato to his favour: “ This,” said he, with tears, 
**is the man who did the last kind office for my dear Brutus.” —Strato 
had assisted Brutus in putting an end to his life. 

By his choice of friends, a man’s character may almost always be 
known; for it is in every one’s power to choose virtuous friends, or to 
remain without any. Cesar, as Cicero observes, was not nice in selecting 
his intimates ; he indeed acknowledged that he preferred bad men who 
would do any thing to promote his designs, to those virtuous persons who 
possessed untractable consciences; and Plato reproaches Dion with 
having chosen unprincipled men for bis associates. But all allow that 
Brutus selected his friends with judgment; at all events he possessed 
the affection of great men, who were faithfully attached to him and his 
cause. As long as any of these survived, a degree of respect for his 
memory was kept up; but, as soon as the diadem of the Cesars 
glittered over the broken fasces of the republic, it was clearly perceived 
that his name was destined to be covered with opprobrium. In the reign 
of Tiberius, Cremutius Cordus was accused, before the senate, of high 
treason, for having written an eulogium on Brutus and Cassius. In his 
defence, he sheltered himself behind the example of the historian Livy, 
and of Messala Corvinus the orator; both of whom, though living under 
Augustus, had spoken with becoming enthusiasm of their noble deeds. 
After such a defence, however, Cremutius did not think it safe to live, 
and therefore forestalled the executioner by a voluntary death. From 
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this instance of suicide, and from many others in the early books of 
Tacitus’s Annals, it seems that the contempt of life, evinced in an extra- 
ordinary manner by the people of those times, arose entirely from a des- 
pair of freedom. Having from the cradle framed their minds for the 
exercise of liberty, tyrannical restraint was so intolerable to them, that 
they willingly laid down their lives to escape from it. The example also 
of Brutus and Cato had much influence in recommending suicide, which, 
if ever excusable, was excusable in the Romans of those days. 

But to proceed: as soon as it was perceived that to speak favourably of 
Brutus and Cassius was hateful, and to speak abusively, agreeable to the 
Emperors, all they who hoped for preferment at court, were loud in their 
clamours against them. As it was not possible to charge thein with any 
specific crimes, calumny was compelled to shroud itself in general ex- 
pressions : they were called “villains,” ‘ assassins,” “ parricides,” &c., 
and the echo of these clamours appears still to sound in the ears of man- 
kind. Of course, these opprobrious terms could be applied to Brutus and 
Cassius only, with reference to their putting of Cesar to death. This 
action has not yet been irrecoverably referred to its class, men still dis- 
puting about the justice or injustice of it. Before we proceed to say 
what we think on that head, we will beg leave to remark, that men have 
an inveterate propensity to judge of every thing by the event. Had 
Brutus succeeded in restoring the republic, even at the expense of 
Cesar’s life, there is no question but that they who are now most noisy 
in their condemnation of him, would have applauded his patriotism to 
the skies. Do not historians, indeed, constantly praise that Scipio who 
killed Tiberius Gracchus? Is he ever styled “ murderer,” “ assassin,” 
** parricide,”? &c. No; but Gracchus was ranged on the side of popular 
rights; and it appears that little sorrow would be felt by the writers of 
whom we are speaking, if all such men were despatched in the same way. 
Cesar aimed at subverting the government of his country, or rather, 
had subverted it. Brutus’s aim was the restoration of that government. 
He was therefore the enemy of innovation—the champion of establish- 
ments. Can his enemies see nothing good in this? Oh, no! the 
government he laboured to restore was republican, and they find nothing 
good in any thing but despotism. Well, but what if he had succeeded 
in re-establishing the republic? What then?—why, in doing so, he 
might have changed the destinies of the world, Civilization might have 
ran on in one uninterrupted career from that time to this, and the progress 
of society have been advanced a thousand years. There is no man liv- 
ing who has not, as it is, received benefit from the death of Caesar. Had 
Antony and Lepidus and Octavius fallen with him, Roman liberty 
might have lasted some centuries longer, uatil the world had been pre- 
pared to catch the flame from the capitol; in which case, we should have 
appeared to owe more than we now do, to Brutus. But we are unjust: 
he could not possibly foresee that Hirtius and Pansa would be slain; 
that Antony and Octavius and Lepidus would unite; that Cicero 
would mistake the character of Octavius, and overwhelm him with 
honours; and, unless he could have foreseen all this, he would not have 
been justified in cutting off Antony, or Lepidus, or Octavius. 

But that he was justified in killing Caesar, we proceed to prove: it is 
quite clear, from the universal testimony of antiquity, that an opinion pre- 
vailed in all the old republics, that any citizen might lawfully kill a 
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tyrant ; through this belief, Harmodius and Aristogeiton slew Hipparchus 
at Athens; Ahala, Sp. Melius, who did but aim at tyranny, at Rome; 
and, among the Jews, we find Ehud assassinating the Moabitish King, 
and Jehoiadah taking off Athaliah, with other examples innumerable. 
At the close of the seventh book of his politics, Aristotle gives a practical 
illustration of the effect of this opinion in Greece. He observes, that 
tyrannies were never durable; and then goes on to enumerate such as 
might have been supposed to militate against his doctrine. ‘‘ The most 
lasting tyranny,” says he, “ on record, was that of Orthagoras and his 
sons at Sicyon. It continued a hundred years”! ‘The second example 
given, is that of Cypselus and his family at Corinth, which lasted seventy- 
seven years and six months. The third, that of the Peisistratide at 
Athens, continued only thirty-five years. The Greeks, we see, knew 
how to put their opinions in practice. ‘ They were animated,” said 
Montesquieu, ‘‘ with a predominating love of their country, which, over- 
stepping the ordinary rules of crimes and virtues, listened to that alone, 
and saw neither citizen, nor friend, nor benefactor, nor father; virtue 
seemed to forget, in order to surpass herself; and the action which might 
at first be disapproved as sanguinary, was, through her influence, admired 
as divine” ! 

This sentiment was embodied at Rome into a law. Upon the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, the Romans, experiencing the delights of freedom, 
decreed, that whoever should be found aiming at royalty, might be put 
to death by any private citizen, without the forms of law; for they 
rightly judged, that the man who endeavoured at tne subversion of all law 
was not entitled to its protection. All they required of the tyrannicide 
was, that he should be able to bring proofs that the person he had put 
to death had had designs against the liberties of his country. Valerius 
Publicola was the author of this law. These are Plutarch’s words :— 
“* He made it lawful, without form of trial, to kill any man that should 
attempt to set himself up for king; and the person who took away his 
life, was to stand excused, if he could adduce proof of the intended 
crime. His reason for such a law, we presume, was this: though it is 
not possible that he, who undertakes so great an enterprise, should escape 
all notice ; yet it is very probable that, even if suspected, he may accom- 
plish his designs before he can be brought to answer for it in a judicial 
way; and as the crime, if committed, would prevent his being called 
to account for it at all, this law empowered any one to punish him 
before any cognizance was taken.” Publicola also made it death to 
enter upon the magistracy without the people’s consent. The consular 
laws, likewise, published immediately after the overthrow of the De- 
cemvirate, made it capital to create magistrates without reference and 
appeal to the people. ‘ Ne quis ullum magistratum sine provocatione 
crearet: qui creasset, eum jus fasque esset occidi: neve ea caedes capi- 
talis noxa haberetur.” Whoever injured any tribune of the people, his 
head also was devoted to Jupiter; that is, he was condemned to death. 
Moreover, there was a decree of the senate, passed expressly for the 
security of Rome, which devoted to the Infernal Gods whoever should 
pass the Rubicon with an army, a legion, or a cohort; this decree may 
still be seen engraven on stone, on the road between Rimini and Cesena. 
Such were the laws of Rome. 

Now we shall see how these laws were set at novght and broken by 
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Cesar. That he passed the Rubicon with an army, we have no need to 
prove; and in proving the remainder, we fear we shall only be telling 
the reader what he knows very well already. However, for the sake of 
completeness, we must presume upon his patience; the rather as, 
although the events of which we speak are well known, it is not usual to 
draw the same consequences from them as we have. 

A portion of the public treasure of Rome was laid up in the temple of 
Saturn, never to be drawn from thence, unless in case of a war with the 
Gauls. The keys of the temple were in the hands of atribune. When 
Ceesar parricidically entered the city with his troops, the first thing which 
occurred to him was, to rob thistemple; and, accordingly, he immediately 
hastened thither, where he found the tribune at his post, ready to with- 
stand his entry. Upon this he grew enraged, and, advancing towards 
the tribune, exclaimed—‘ Give way, Metellus, or I will strike you dead 
at my feet !—And you know, young man,” he added, in a milder tone,— 
‘* itis much easier for me ¢o do it than to say it.” Let the reader observe 
the full meaning of this speech:—the law, as we have shown, made the 
persons of the tribunes sacred, and acknowledged no power that could 
injure them; in averring, therefore, that it was easy for him to put one 
of these sacred magistrates to death, Ceesar did in effect acknowledge 
that he had set himself above the laws; that he had placed himself in 
that position in which they had armed the hands of every citizen against 
his life. 

But this was not the only time in which Cesar invaded the laws in 
the persons of the tribunes; for, returning one day through the city, 
after the sacrifice of the Latian Festivals, the people accompanied him 
with shouts and acclamations. Upon this, one of his creatures crowned 
his statue with laurel. The two tribunes who were present, perceiving 
the driit of the whole affair, commanded the wretch to be taken into 
custody, and the crown to be removed from the statue. The tyrant felt so 
much anger at this affront, that he removed the tribunes from their 
offices. Upon another occasion, to a tribune who had presumed to sit in 
his presence, he observed: ‘* Well done, tribune Aquilla, you had better 
try if you can wrest the government of the commonwealth out of my 
hands with your tribuneship!” and by way of mockery and contempt, 
he promised nothing to any one, for several days after, but with this ex- 
pression: “ If Pontius Aquilla consents.” 

He had, therefore, usurped the supreme power, and only wanted the 
name of king. To show, indeed, that he had emancipated himself from 
the obedience due to his country’s laws, he bestowed the honours of the 
consulship, and of all other magistracies, without consulting or convening 
the people. Upon one occasion, the regular consul dying a few hours 
before the year expired, he conferred the honour upon one of his friends 
for the remaining time; upon which occasion, Cicero said: ‘ Let us 
make haste, and pay our compliments to the consul before his office is 
expired.” And again: ‘ Our consul is a man of so much strictness and 
rigour, that not a man of us has dined, supped, or slept, during his magis- 
tracy.” Plutarch observes, that Cassar wished fo reign over a willing 
people; but his impatience to be a king, (says Dr. Middleton,) defeated 
all his projects. And Suetonius, after impartially summing up his good 
and bad deeds, declares that he was justly slain: “‘ Jure cesus existi- 
metur,” For he disposed of offices and honours (says he) in contempt 
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of his country’s laws—“ spreto patricee more,” “ ac nullus non honores ad 
libidinem recepit et dedit ;” he took and bestowed all the offices of the 
state at his pleasure. He had, besides, the audacity to declare, that he 
had reduced the republic to a mere name: ‘* The commonwealth,” said 
he, “is now nothing but a word, without body or soul.” To this he 
added, that hereafter he was to be spoken to with more reverence; and 
that every word he uttered was to be looked upon asalaw. Lord Bacon 
observes, that ‘* Caesar did himself infinite hurt in that speech,—‘ Sylla 
néscivit literas, non potuit dictare ;’ for it did utterly cut off that hope 
which men had entertained, that he would, at one time or other, give 
over his dictatorship.” 

It is clear, therefore, that Caesar was lawfully and justly slain, which, 
as Middleton remarks, was the opinion of the best, the wisest, and the 
most disinterested in Rome, at the time when the fact was committed. 
‘‘ Cent mille vies,” says Bayle, “s'il les avoit eues, n’auroient pas suffi & 
l’expiation de son crime.” He thinks, however, that it was not for two 
or three private individuals to undertake his punishment ; and applies on 
this occasion the old maxim, ‘* Passio justa ; actio injustissima.” But 
Bayle must have forgotten the Valerian law. 

Many persons, however, who are willing to allow that Caesar deserved 
his fate, refuse, nevertheless, to acknowledge that Brutus was right in 
putting him to death. They have a notion, because Ceesar had conferred 
favours on Brutus, and refrained from taking away his life when he might 
easily have done it, that it was, therefore, the duty of the latter to suffer 
him quietly to enslave his country; because, say they, how could Brutus 
rise up against Cesar without ingratitude,—without trampling on the 
laws of friendship? in short, without being a villain and a murderer ? 
Men certainly entertain very different opinions about the extent of the 
duties which we owe our country; some thinking that it is not to be 
served at the expense of a boon companion; others, that we ought first to 
take care of ourselves and our families, and give the remainder of our 
energies to the commonwealth; while there have, in all ages, been a few 
on whom no views of interest, no ties of friendship or affection, could 
ever operate to turn them aside for a moment from pursuing the public 
good. Nay, some have carried their devotion to their country so far, as 
to aflirm, that for its sake we ought to be ready to suffer the loss not only 
of our fortunes and our lives, but, should it be necessary, of our very fame 
and reputation. “ Ea caritas patrire est,” said Lentulus to the soldiers 
at Caudium, ‘ut tam ignominidé eam, quam morte nostra, si opus sit, 
servamus.” This, we are well aware, is unpalatable logic, for it levels 
the last stronghold of selfishness,—our desire of renown; but whoever 
has elevated his reason to admit its conclusions, is a man above the ordi- 
nary pitch of humanity. In the case before us, Brutus cou!d not have 
been ignorant that, in attacking Cesar, he was subjecting himself to the 
suspicion of being nothing more than an ambitious man, incapable of 
bearing a superior, and envious of a fame which he could not hope to 
rival. He must have known, too, that it was possible for him to fail in 
his enterprise, and thus he cut off entirely from every possibility of ex- 
plaining his views ; while he was subject to be represented to posterity as 
a mere assassin, who had no aim but revenge or interest. He must, 
therefore, have thought with Lentulus, that the chance of ignominy was 
to be hazarded for the good of Rome; for had the preservation of his own 
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glory been the chief motive of his actions, he had but one course to pur- 
sue: he must have submitted to the yoke of Czesar, in order to participate 
in his power. Great men, however, do not act wholly for reputation, as 
many appear to imagine; they feel within themselves a bias towards 
noble deeds, and perform them, careless of any other reward than the 
consciousness of their virtue. Were it, in fact, within their power to choose 
between the praise and the blame of those who blame or praise without 
reflection, they would be altogether indifferent, as a man is indifferent 
whether the people of New Zealand interest themselves in his fame or not. 
Virtue, being always sure of the sympathy of virtue, is careless of every 
thing beyond. As to Cesar, he was incapable of this degree of virtue, 
and condescended to falsify his own actions, in the hopes of escaping the 
just condemnation of posterity. With this view, he wrote his ‘Commen- 
taries,’ in which Asinius Pollio declared he had misrepresented the truth 
on many occasions: we are sure enough he did so in the affair of the 
temple of Saturn, and it is clear from this, that he dreaded the avenging 
pen of history. Nevertheless he has been detected. We know, in spite 
of his ‘ Commentaries,’ that he robbed the public treasury, and would have 
murdered the magistrate, whom the republic had placed as a guard over 
it, if he had not ceased to resist his injustice. The patriots who put him 
to death wrote no Commentaries, not being ashamed of the deed, nor of 
the principles which led them to perform it; for in a letter to Cicero, 
Brutus himself avows, that_had Cesar been his father he must have acted 
as he did. Has history, in all her other pages, any thing comparable to 
this? Can the human mind coneeive a virtue more sublime? For our 
part we agree with Swift, in enumerating Brutus amongst that sextum- 
virate, to which all the ages of the world cannot add a seventh. We 
may, perhaps, be carried away by our enthusiasm for the character of 
this great man, whose mind, according to Plutarch, the Deity had pe- 
culiarly fitted for the habitation of virtue ; but it is a remarkable fact, 
that no one ever attempted to unravel the texture of bis character, with- 
out experiencing very violent feelings of affection or antipathy. The 
reason may be, he is identified in men’s minds with the principle of liberty ; 
and therefore, when we speak of Brutus, we speak not merely of a man 
who studied philosophy and killed a tyrant at Rome; but we speak of 
that innate detestation of tyranny which uncorrupted man always feels, 
His name has a golden sound in the ears of integrity, it makes our blood 
flow brisker and warmer in our veins, it adds to the dignity of human 
nature. If we stood alone in this sentiment, though we might not think 
it less just on that account, we should, perhaps, hesitate to obtrude it 
upon the world. But if we are wrong, we are wrong in very good com- 
pany; for from Cicero to Swift, there has hardly been a great writer who 
might not be reckoned among the admirers of Brutus. Two passages, 
one from each of the above-mentioned authors, we will take leave to lay 
before our readers: ‘‘ You know,” says Cicero to a friend, “I have 
always loved Marcus Brutus on account of his great genius, his suavity 
of manners, his singular probity and fortitude. But the ides of March” 
(the day on which he killed Cesar) “have so increased my affection, 
that | have wondered there should have been room to add to that which 
before appeared full, even to overflowing.”' Swift’s expressions are 
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hardly less strong: ‘‘ The governor, at my request, gave the sign for 
Cesar and Brutus to advance towards us. I wasstruck witha profound 
veneration at the sight of Brutus, and could easily discover the most con- 
summate virtue, the greatest intrepidity and firmness of mind, the truest 
love of his country, and general benevolence for mankind, in every linea- 
ment of his countenance. I observed, with much pleasure, that these two 
persons were in good intelligence with each other ; and Cesar freely con- 
fessed to me, that the greatest actions of his own life were not equal, by 
many degrees, to the glory of taking it away.” ? 

Even his enemies acknowledged that his virtue was of the most 
exalted kind. “ He was perfect in every respect,” says Paterculus, “ but 
soiled all his virtues by assassinating Cesar.” We have seen that 
Cicero considered this the greatest virtue of all, and it is very certain 
that all men who love liberty will participate in the sentiment of Cicero. 
Algernon Sydney, a great name with all noble-minded men, proposed 
Brutus as the model of his life, which did not in any manner disgrace 
the original. It would be easy to multiply testimonies in favour of 
Brutus, but we shall have thrown away our labour, if the reader stand 
in need of them to form his opinion of the man, after what we have writ- 
ten. In the hope that he will not, we shall close this essay with a brief 
sketch of the death of this illustrious Roman; and the reader will ex- 
cuse us if we dwell a little on sad and melancholy images, for there were 
no others connected with the death of Brutus. He had toiled and was 
about to bleed for his country; but he had toiled and was to bleed in 
vain. No grateful people pressed round his death-bed, to bless him for 
homes made happy, and for liberties restored. ‘The glories of the republic 
in which he was born, and which had infused incalculable energies into 
the minds of men, were now to fade for ever with him. It was the re- 
flecting on this circumstance, that made men attribute to him the cele- 
brated apostrophe to virtue, which there is no reason to believe he ever 
uttered ; for, instead of considering it an empty name, he comforted 
both himself and his friends with the reflection, that through the con- 
sciousness of having always fulfilled its dictates, he was even then far hap- 
pier than his conquerors. ‘ It is an infinite satisfaction to me,” said he, 
‘¢ that all my friends have been faithful. If I am angry with rortune, 
it is for the sake of my country. Myself I esteem more happy than the 
conquerors, not only in respect of my past, but also my present situa- 
tion. I shall leave behind me that reputation for virtue, which they 
with all their wealth and power will never acquire. For posterity will 
not scruple to believe, that they were an abandoned and worthless set 
of men, who destroyed the good and the virtuous for the sake of unjust 
empire.” From this it would appear, that if Brutus uttered any apos- 
trophe on this occasion, it was addressed to Fortune, and not to Virtue ; 
for virtue has never been thought to regulate the events of war; whereas 
the ancients attributed great influence in such affairs to fortune. We 
see, therefore, that although pressed down by the most grievous calami- 
ties, dying an outcast, defeated, houseless, forsaken by fortune, Brutus 
was not unequal to the event. In order to comprehend, with a tolerable 
degree of fulness, the circumstances which made this event terrible, let 
the reader imagine this great soldier retiring in the darkness from the 
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route of Philippi, with the friends of his youth and better days clinging 
round him to the last. Let him sit down with Brutus in his conceal- 
ment among rocks and thickets, and accompany his thoughts, struggling 
through the agony of his soul towards Rome. There let him picture to 
himself his imagination, taking leave for ever of the Forum, which had 
so often thundered with the voice of liberty ; and borrowing for a moment 
a Koman’s eyes and feelings, let him observe the indignant spirit of a free 
people crushed out by proscriptions, the innumerable statues of the old 
republicans insultingly thrown down and trampled on by tyranny. Let 
his fancy go one step further, and picture Brutus’s thoughts busy with 
home ; there, in that room, are Servilia and Portia—the mother and 
the wife of Brutus—petrified at the entrance of a blood-stained messen- 
ger, who announces to them the news 

No; there is torture in pursuing this thought to its conclusion. Let 
us turn our eyes towards Philippi. Here is Brutus on this rocky emi- 
nence, surrounded by his friends, who are anxiously marking the fires of 
the hostile camp, and listening to the tramp of steeds scouring the plain 
in all directions in search of them. He is calm even at this moment—he 
steps aside with Strato—a sword gleams between them—he has fallen! 

Something like this must be imagined, if we would form any concep- 
tion of the end of this good and great man. Plutarch has painted the 
scene with his usual simplicity ; and perhaps his description was never 
read without tears. His noble prose has been transmuted into poetry by 
Shakspeare, who, although loose in his political notions, did yet admire 
the virtue of Brutus, and has put his opinion of him into the mouth of 
Antony : 





This was the noblest Roman of them all: 

All the conspirators, save only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Cesar; 

He only, in a general honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world—* ruts was a man!” 





TO A LADY, ON HER PROPOSING EARLY FRIENDSHIP AS THE 
SUBJECT OF POETIC COMMEMORATION, 


Loven Lady ! though thy wish inspire the lay, 
And e’en the theme that should awake my song, 

Has made my own warm heart a willing prey, _ 
And borne it captive in its chains along ; 


Though freshest dews from Helicon’s famed spring, 
And all the Nine inspire my verse to flow, 

Yet, who shall bid the Muse expand her wing, 
When every pinion sinks oppress’d with woe ? 


But thine the wish, be mine the task, though hard, 
To tune to notes of joy the unstrung lyre; 
. And, though a young and all untutor’d bard, 
To aim at least to catch the poet's fire ; 
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Minstrels have sung, regardless of the flame 
_ That warmed them once, and bade their pulses bound 
That Friendship’s vaunted joys are but a name, 
And Love itself is still an emptier sound. 


Believe them not : ’tis age’s icy chill, 

Which, freezing up the tide of youth’s warm stream, 
Deadens the heart to Friendship’s sweetest thrill, 

And draws Oblivion’s veil o’er Love’s young dream. 


Yet e’en while hoary sires these joys deride, 
Will Memory often to their hearts appeal, 

And bid them, ’mid their philosophic pride, 
Envy the bliss they can no longer feel ; 


Then, oh! indulge a dream so sweet, so fair, 
The fond illusion of life’s early day, 

Ere tyrant passion, or corrosive care, 
Bid all its fairy colours fade away. 


For me—while freezing at the farthest pole, 
Or fainting ’neath the equinoctial ray ; 

Whether high e’er my bark cold billows roll, 
3r sultry calms impede my vessel’s way ; 


§ My heart, more faithful than the magnet guide 
F Which to the north directs, will point to thee : 
For, while in every clime that varies wide, 
Unchanged through all, my friendship’s faith will be. 





When Jove assumed the Cygnet’s downy vest, 
And wooed fair Leda ‘neath Taygetus’ shade, 

The god’s warm prayer was so intensely prest, 
That Dian’s self forgave the yielding maid. 





From the stol’n nuptials sprang those twins of light! 
That now among the constellations shine, 

Which mariners invoke with zeal at night, 
And deem them still their guardian-gods divine.— 


Amid the shock of elemental wars, 
Or when fierce battle crimsons o’er the sea, 
Through the dark clouds whene’er I view those stars, 
I'll think, loved Lady, still of home and thee! 


— 


And while the midnight orison I join, 
[’ll ask those gods, nor shall I ask in vain, 
Upon our early mutual vows to shine, 








' And make them lasting as their own bright reign. 

! . . . 

‘ 1 Castor and Pollux, to whom there is a beautiful Greek hymn aseribed 
‘ to Homer. 
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LABOURS OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF PARIS. 
Third Article. 


ConTINUING our analysis of the original articles contained in 
the five first volumes of the ‘ Journal Asiatique de Paris,’ we have 
next, according to the plan of arrangement formerly laid down, to 
proceed to those which treat of subjects connected with Inp1a. In this 
respect, we find that the volumes before us are exceedingly meagre, the 
whole number of papers relating to that country amounting only to ten, 
two of which are historical, two theological, one contains a brief and 
uninteresting account of the travels of a Naturalist, and the remaining 
five consist of translations of Sanscrit poetry. This paucity of informa- 
tion in s@ important a department of Asiatic literature, is obviously to be 
attributed to the small degree of intercourse which subsists between the 
continent of Europe and the peninsula of Hindoostan. ‘The trifling and 
insignificant possessions of the French, Danes, and Portuguese in India 
serve rather as rallying points for the missions established by those na- 
tions, than as stations for the prosecution of commerce, literature, or 
science; and the jealous and exclusive policy of the Anglo-Indian Go- 
vernment, by prohibiting the settlement of Europeans in the vast extent 
of territory over which they-rule, has thrown an insurmountable obs‘acle 
in the way of those who would otherwise proceed thither in furtherance 
of such laudable pursuits. The literati of the Continent are thus in 
a great degree restricted to the study of such branches of Indian litera- 
ture as may be acquired at home, and the Sanscrit, of course, claims their 
almost exclusive attention. The study of this ancient and elegant lan- 
guage appears to be daily gaining ground in Europe, more especially 
since philologists have discovered the close analogy, one might almost say 
the identity, which exists between it and those fundamental dialects 
which form the bases of the more modern languages of Europe. Among 
those who have been most successful in its cultivation, in France and 
Germany in particular, M.M. Chézy, Langlois, Bopp, Schlegel, and 
G. de Humboldt deserve the highest praise; and through the medium 
of their precepts, and under the influence of their example, an acquaint- 
ance with the Sanscrit is rapidly extending itself, and assuming that 
importance to which, for a variety of reasons, it is justly entitled. 

The first of the HistoricaL Papers, is a notice on the ancient his- 
tory of India, and the historians of Cashmeer in particular, by M. Saint- 
Martin, one of the most active editors of the Journal, and of whose pro- 
found knowledge ef Asiatic literature we shall meet with abundant 
proof as we advance in our analysis. It is the general opinion, that it is 
impossible to gain a knowledge of the history of India previous to the 
Mongul conquest ; inasmuch as the Hindoos, regarding this transitory 
existence as a state of trial and suffering, are supposed to consider its af- 
fairs as of too little importance to be recorded, or even to occupy at all 
the attention of rational beings. That this belief has not originated 
in slight grounds, is evident from the fact, that M. Klaproth, whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with every thing that concerns the East no one will 
venture to dispute, has adopted it in his ‘ Essay on the Authority of the 
Asiatic Historians.’ M. St, Martin is, however, of opinion, that it may 
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well be controverted. In fact, it is difficult to imagine that a nation, in 
any degree civilized, could be so utterly regardless of its affairs as to 
suffer them to fall into total oblivion; but supposing that the Hindoes 
possessed no great historical works, it can hardly be doubted that indi- 
vidual and family pride would have stimulated many to the writing of 
private memoirs, and even of mere genealogies, which, in the absence of 
other and better materials, would doubtless furnish the historian with the 
most importaut data. That many such monuments are actually to be found 
in various parts of India we know, not only from the reports of learned 
Natives, but also from the writings of their Persian conquerors. It may 
readily be believed, that subsequent to the Musulman invasion, the Na- 
tives ceased to take an interest in the affairs of a country, in the govern- 
ment of which they no longer possessed any share; but there is every 
reason to believe, that while India retained her independence, numerous 
works existed on the subject. Indeed, it is well known that considerable 
historical compositions relative to Southern India, and also a chronicle 
of Cashmeer, written in Sanscrit, are still extant ; and it is to be pre- 
sumed that the catalogues of the ancient Kings of Guzerat, Bengal, 
Malwa, &c. which are met with in the Ayeen Akbery, in the geography 
of Father Tiefenthaler, and in several Persian authors who have com- 
piled the annals of the various independent states of the Peninsula, were 
derived from similar sources; for, in fact, to what other authorities could 
these historians have referred? From the materials contained in these 
works, combined with those furnished by the numerous inscriptions of all 
ages, and in all sorts of languages and characters, dispersed throughout 
India, M. St. Martin is of opinion, that a tolerably respectable history of 
that country might still be composed. The histories and other compo- 
sitions of the surrounding nations, might also be occasionally consulted 
with advantage ; and more particularly those of the Thibetans and Chi- 
nese, the latter of whom have preserved a variety of geographical and 
historical facts relative to India of the highest interest. In proof of this 
assertion, we need only refer to the Memoir of Rémusat, already noticed, 
containing a chronological account of the thirty-three immediate (Indian) 
successors of Buddha, which seems to offer a remarkable degree of ac- 
curacy and precision. 

These observations appear to have been suggested to M. St. Martin 
by Mr. Wilson’s excellent ‘ Essay on the History of Cashmeer before the 
Musulman Conquest,’ some notices of which had just reached France ; 
and the remainder of the paper is dedicated to an ‘ Account of the His- 
torians of that celebrated and interesting Province.’ The most important 
work on this subject is, the Rajah Tarinjiny, a compilation in Sanscrit, 
made before the conquest of Cashmeer by the Mongul Emperor Akbar, 
who, as we are informed by his Vizier Abu’lfazel, gave orders for its 
translation into Persian. The Sanscrit original is not, as was formerly 
supposed, the work of a single hand, but consists of a series of composi- 
tions, made at different times, and by different authors. ‘The first part 
is the work of Calhana Pandita ; it commences with the legendary his- 
tory of the province, and is continued down to the year of 1027 of our 
era. To the illustration of this portion of the history, Mr. Wilson has 
particularly applied himself. The second part is continued to the reign 
of Zeinelabeddin, the eighth Musulman sovereign of Cashmeer, who 
lived towards the end of the fourteenth century; its author was Youa- 
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Rajah, the tator of a Cashmerian chief, named Svi-vara, who himself 
composed the third part, which brings down the history to Fatah-aly- 
shah, the grandson of Zeinelabeddin, and his fourth successor. The 
remaining portion, written by Pandjya-Bhatta, continues the history to 
the reign of the Emperor Houmayoun, the father of Akbar. These four 
chronicles, united under one common title, were, as before-mentioned, 
translated into Persian by order of the Sultaun Akbar ; and several other 
Persian works are also known to have been compiled from them ; in parti- 
cular, the Newadir al Akhbar, a History of Cashmeer, composed by 
Rafy Eddin Mohammed, a native of the province ; the Wakiati-Kasch- 
myr of Mohammed Azem; the Tarikhi-Kaschmyr of Narayan-Koul, 
and the Djauheri-alem-Tohfet of Bedy-eddin. In the year of the Hejira 
1007, Haider-Malek composed, by order of Djihanghyr, the successor of 
Akbar, a new translation of the Chronicles of Cashmeer, two copies of 
which are among the MSS. of the Royal Library at Paris. The suc- 
cessor of this Prince also issued an order for the compilation of a new his- 
tory of Cashmeer, and the work was intrusted by the Seikh Djivana, who 
was then governor of the province, to several able men. The result of their 
labours, however, has not yet been discovered ; and with respect to the 
Sanscrit original of the Rajah Tarinjiny itself, which is said formerly to 
have been so common, that almost every considerable Hindoo family pos- 
sessed a copy of it, portions only have until very lately been found. 
These detached pieces were, however, amply sufficient to prove, that the 
Persian translations were fer from deserving implicit confidence; inasmuch 
as they appear to have been liberally and without scruple garbled and 
altered, the better to adapt them to the religious creed of their transla- 
tors. But since the publication of this notice by M. St. Martin, the 
exertions of that zealous and indefatigable traveller, Mr. Moorcroft, 
whose attention had long been particularly directed to this object, have 
been crowned with complete success. In a letter, dated from Cashmeer, 
July 20th, 1823, and read before the Asiatic Society of Calcutta on the 
12th Nov. in that year, he informs the society that he has at length suc- 
ceeded in procuring a perfect copy of the Rajah Tarinjiny. Having 
cured a learned Hindoo of a disease, which the Native practitioners had 
declared incurable, the grateful Pandit permitted him in return to take a 
copy from the one which he possessed, which is written on the bark of 
the birch, and bears evident marks of great antiquity. Ten Pandits 
were occupied for three months in making this copy, which having been 
collated with the greatest care, Mr. Moorcroft immediately despatched 
to Caleutta. This fortunate acquisition will doubtless throw considerable 
light on the ancient history of India, and fill up many of the dreary 
blanks with which it abounds. 

The other historical, or, perhaps, this should rather be classed as a 
NUMISMATIC, article, consists of an ‘ Explanation of Five Medals of the 
ancient Musulman Kings of Bengal, presented to the Société Asiatique 
by M. Duvaucel ; with Historical Illustrations of their Inscriptions, by 
M. Reinaud.’ These medals, which are the first of this race of Princes 
that have reached Europe in a good state of preservation, were found in 
the ruins of a fort on the banks of the Burrampooter, They are of silver, 
with Arabic inscriptions, and are described as follows:—1. A medal of 
Schems-eddin Elias Schah, King of Bengal, struck in the city of Sonar- 
ganou, in the year of the Hejira, 754 (A. D. 1353).—2. Similar to the 
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former, but of coarser workmanship.—3. A medal of Sekander-Schah, 
the son of Elias Schah, King of Bengal, also struck at Sonarganou in 
760 (1359).—4. A medal of the same Prince, remarkable for having a 
legend on both sides; the obverse containing the titles of the then Ca- 
liph, together with the names of the four first successors of Mohammed, 
placed in a kind of parenthesis. The legend of the reverse is truncate, 
the name of the place where it was struck being obliterated ——-5. A medal 
of the same Prince, the legend of which is much disfigured, the ends of 
the letters being scarcely distinguishable ; but M. Reinaud thinks that 
he can perceive sufficient to warrant the assumption, that this also was 
struck at Sonarganou. The details of the inscriptions will be noticed 
more at length hereafter. 

After describing the medals, M. Reinaud proceeds to give a summary 
of the history of Bengal, at the period of time to which they refer, taken 
from Khondemir, an inedited Persian historian, and from that portion 
of the work of Ferishta which relates to Bengal, also unpublished ; the 
Persian MSS. of both of which are in the King’s library at Paris. Mo- 
hammed Schah, the Sultaun of Delhi, on coming to the throne, had con- 
ceived the preposterous idea of proving himself a second Alexander, and i| 
making the conquest of the world; but his progress in this gigantic un- 
dertaking was arrested in the very outset. Having invaded Khorassan, 
and some other countries toward the north, he was not only defeated 
and driven back with disgrace into his own territories, but the confusion 
and alarm which his unexpected failure created was so great, as to af- 
ford an opportunity for the Viceroy of Bengal to declare himself inde- } 
pendent, and to assume the title of Sultaun, together with the emblems ae 
of supreme power. The example of Bengal was speedily followed by 
Guzerat, the Deccan, &c. ; and Mohammed Schah found himseif, in con- { 
sequence of his rash and inconsiderate enterprise, suddenly deprived of . 
the most valuable provinces of his paternal empire. This Prince and 
his successors, as might be expected, made repeated attempts to regain i: 
possession of their former dependencies, but their power was lost for i ' 
ever ; and it was not till the Mongul Emperor Akbar mounted the throne of : i 
Delhi, that the scattered members of its ancient empire began to reunite . 
themselves under one supreme head. Elias Schah, whose name appears | 
on the first of these medals, succeeded to the throne of Bengal by the 
murder of his predecessor, Ala-Eddin, about the year 743 (1342), and 
was engaged during the whole of his reign in repelling the attacks of 
Mohammed and his successor, Firouz-Schah. He died in 759 (1358), 4 
leaving the throne to his son Sekander-Schah. This Prince was fortunate 
enough to gain the good graces of Firouz-Schah, who at length consented 
to suffer him to retain quiet possession of his kingdom, which he trans- ' 
mitted to his son, Gaiath-Eddin. The principality of Bengal continued to { 
flourish until the sixteenth century, except that towards the close of the i 
fourteenth, it sustained a considerable loss of territory by the establish- 
ment of the independent kingdom of Djonpour, near the conflux of the 
Ganges and the Jumna. q . 

With respect to the singular fact noticed on the medal No, 4, viz. that if 
it is inscribed with the titles of the Caliph, when it is well known that 
those spiritual potentates never possessed power in India, and that the 
Caliphate of Bagdad had then ceased to exist for upwards of a century, 
while their Fatimite successors, who had found an asylum at Cairo, 
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under the protection of the Mamelukes, enjoyed even there but little 
consideration, M. Reinaud proves that it was actually for this destitute 
and powerless family that the sovereigns of Bengal manifested so much 
veneration, and that this revolution in the religious ideas of Eastern Asia 
was effected by Mohammed-Schah, whose example was followed by all 
the Musulman Princes of India in succession. The origin of this sudden 
change is clearly traced to the superstition of the Sultaun of Delhi, who 
was persuaded by his courtiers and the doctors of his religion, that all 
the misfortunes of his reign were the just chastisements of heaven for his 
neglect of its vicegerents upon earth, on whom neither he nor any of his 
predecessors had ever deigned to bestow the smallest token of respect. 
The unfortunate Prince hastened to humble himself before the footstool 
of the Caliph, and to offer him the homage of his crown. On the arrival 
of the Indian ambassadors at Cairo, the Caliph, whose temporal power 
was absolutely reduced to nothing, agreeably surprised to find himself 
treated with marked deference by so powerful a Prince, readily granted 
him the confirmation in the possessions of his ancestors, which he re- 
quired; and the Sultaun, in return, commanded the name of the Caliph to 
be pronounced in the Friday’s prayer in all the mosques of the empire, 
and to be inscribed upon the coins. It does not appear that the spiritual 
authority of the Caliph was exerted for the reduction of the rebel pro- 
vinces ; on the contrary, he treated with equal consideration whomsoever 
thought fit to address him. _To those Princes who had proclaimed their 
independence, he granted investiture in their usurped dignities, and this 
politic conduct appears to have gained him the highest consideration 
throughout India; for we learn that, during the two centuries which 
followed the unfortunate reign of Mohammed-Schah, a multitude of 
Princes of India, and even, it is said, of Cathay, sent deputies to Cairo, 
either to demand confirmation in their principalities, or to desire the 
assistance of Musulman missionaries to instruct them in the doctrines 
of their religion. 

The city of Sonarganou, where the medals were struck, was situated 
near the Burrampooter; and, according to Ferishtah, must once have 
been a place of considerable importance; for he states, that when the 
Governors of Bengal departed from Delhi to proceed to their province, 
they received instructions ‘ to govern Bengal, and to keep well the city 
of Sonarganou.” It probably formed, by its position, the barrier of 
Bengal against the incursions of the more northern nations. According 
to Hamilton, the Governors of Bengal resided at this place until the time 
of Elias-Schah, who removed the seat of government to Pandona. 
Sonarganou was subsequently famous for its manufacture of cotton-stuffs. 
It is mentioned by Hadji-Khalfa, a Turkish geographer; and it appears 
from the Ayeen-Akbery, that, so late as the sixteenth century, it was the 
principal place of one of the Circars of Bengal. But the city of Dacca 
was now fast rising in its vicinity; Sonarganou was abandoned by 
degrees; and such are the vicissitudes to which even the largest cities 
are subject, in India more especially, that Mr. Hamilton, who passed 
over the spot in 1809, assures us that no vestiges of its existence were 
then to be discovered. 

M. Reinaud next proceeds to account for the pompous titles which the 
Kings of Bengal arrogated to themselves on their medals, in imitation 
of their old masters, the Sultauns of Delhi. From this source were im- 
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mediately derived the titles Sultaun and Victorious. The latter, which 
literally signifies Father of Victory, is precisely similar in its character to 
a number of other epithets much affected by the Princes of the East, as 
Abu'lfath, Abu’lfotouh, &c. It might also be translated Father of 
Modaffer, but M. Reinaud offers unanswerable reasons for the rejection 
of this reading. The title of Second Alexander, or New Alexander, is 
likewise borrowed from the Sultauns of Delhi, and appears, moreover, to 
have beena favourite epithet of the Eastern Princes of those days; although 
in later times the glory of Alexander has sunk beneath that of Sahib- 
Khan, (the name borne by Tamerlane,) and many of the Asiatic poten- 
tates have consequently changed their style to that of Second Sahtb- Khan. 
These words might also be translated Alexander the Second ; but of this 
sort of phraseology, or at least of the idea which it conveys to the mind 
of an European reader, the Asiatics appear never to have dreamed. The 
titles of Right Arm of the Caliph, and Protector of the Commander 
of the Faithful, were also adopted from Mohammed-Schah by the 
Kings of Bengal, who knew well enough that these high-sounding 
epithets were in truth but idle words. ‘The latter title is, however, found 
on the medals of some of the Mohammedan Princes of the thirteenth 
century, previous to the overthrow of the Caliphate of Bagdad, and at a 
time when those potentates actually stood in need of the protection the 
promise of which it held out tothem. The epithet Zealous in the service 
of God, on the medal of Sekander-Schah, No. 3, is taken from those of 

irouz-Schah, his contemporary ; as is that of Strong by the power of 
God, from those of Mohammed-Schah. In instituting this comparison 
between the medals of Delhi and Bengal, M. Reinaud derived the most 
essential assistance from a collection of drawings made in India, fifty 
years ago, by Colonel Gentil, which contain a complete series, with the 
exception of two or three only, of all the Princes who reigned at Delhi, 
or in the North of India, from the fourth century of the Hejira, (the 
tenth of our era,) down tothe last. On the subject of these drawings, 
and on the history of the Princes to whom they relate, M. Reinaud 
announces that he has completed a considerable work, which will appear 
along with the ‘ Description of the Oriental Medals of the Cabinet of the 
Duc de Biacas,’ on which he has been for some time engaged. With 
respect to the style of Jmaum or Supreme Pontiff, Magnificent Caliph, 
the reader who is acquainted with Musulman history will not be sur- 
prised to find these titles, originally belonging to the Caliphs of Bagdad, 
transferred to their degraded successors in Egypt; but he may nof at 
first sight perceive the motive with which the names of Abubekr, Omar, 
Othman, and Ali, the four immediate successors of Mohammed, are in- 
scribed on the medal No.4. A little reflection will, however, convince 
him that this was intended as a testimonial of the adherence of the Kings 
of Bengal to that opinion which is now most prevalent among the Turks, 
and was formerly maintained by the Caliphs of Bagdad, and afterwards 
‘by those of Egypt, asserting the legitimacy of the three first of these 
Caliphs, in opposition to that which is at the present day most prevalent 
in Persia, and maintaining that Ali was the legitimate successor of 
his father-in-law, Mohammed, and, consequently, that his three pre- 
decessors were usurpers, and should be expunged from the list of Caliphs. 
M. Reinaud finds some difficulty in the explanation of the term brilliant 
residence, applied to the city of Sonarganou, principally in consequence 
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of the bad grammar which this interpretation supposes in ‘the Arabic 
original ; but this, he observes, is by no means a conclusive objection to 
the version, inasmuch as similar inaccuracies are met with elsewhere, 
and it is difficult to imagine that the Arabic of Hindoostan could have 
retained a purity equal to that of Bagdad or Bassora. 

We have dwelt more fully on this interesting paper, partly on account 
of its own intrinsic merit, and partly on account of the reluctance which 
we feel to withdraw from the consideration of a country which, in every 
point of view, possesses the strongest claims upon our attention, and re- 
lative to which the information contained in this collection is so deficient, 
that, with the exception of the two articles already noticed, we find none 
that will admit of analysis, or scarcely indeed of observation. 

The first of the Tu £01L0G1cAL Papers, however, which consists of an 
‘ Analysis of the Oupnek’hat, by the Count de Lanjuinais,’ and which is 
continued through several numbers of the Journal, and occupies a con- 
siderable space in its pages, must be regarded as a work of no trifling 
importance. Still it is neither original nor novel, having been first pub- 
lished, some years since, in the Magasin Encyclopédique, from which it 
is now transferred to the Journal Asiatique. The selection and 
methodical arrangement of the numerous passages from the Vedas, by 
which the system of theosophy contained in those sacred books is illus- 
trated and explained, must undoubtedly have been a work of vast labour 
and research; but it is much to be lamented that the learned author did 


‘not avail himself of the Sanscrit original, a perfect copy of which he 


states to exist in the Paris Library, rather than of the barbarous Latin 
version made by M. Anguetil du Perron, from a corrupt and gar- 
bled Persian translation. As it is, however, it is the only clear and suc- 
cinct exposition of the doctrine of the Vedas to which the European 
student can refer; and M. de Lanjuinais has done a valuable service to 
Oriental literature, as well as infinite honour to himself, by this laudable, 
and to a certain extent, successful effort to simplify and unravel some of 
the most complicated and mysterious doctrines of the orthodox Hindoo 
philosophy. 

The other article relative to the theology of the Hindoos is also from 
the pen of M. de Lanjuinais, and is entitled, ‘ Observations on certain 
‘Works of Rammohun Roy.’ The principal object of these observations 
‘is, to take a brief review of the learned Brahmin’s translations of some 
portions of the Vedas, with reference to that of Anquetil du Perron, 
and at the same time to give a slight sketch of the scope and tendency 
of his other works, which are certainly treated wit a less degree of con- 
sideration than that to which they are justly entitled. This paper, how- 
ever, offers nothing sufficiently remarkable or interesting to deserve a 
more particular examination. 

The notice on the ‘ Travers of M. M. Duvaucel and Diard in 
India, &c.’ contains little worthy of observation, if we except a charge of 
illiberality brought against a distinguished officer and zealous naturalist, 
lately returned from Sumatra, by whom they were employed to collect 
objects of natural history, in various parts of the peninsula of Malacca, 
and the neighbouring islands, which he visited in the course of his 


honourable and successful mission. The character of this gentleman is, 


however, so firmly established for great (we had almost said, extreme) 
liberality, that we should require far stronger testimony than the mere 
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assertion of M. Duvaucel, to convince us that he was capable of acting as 
he is stated to have done, with respect to him and his colleague. But 
the editors of the ‘ Journal Asiatique’ ought to have been awaré, that a 
most complete and satisfactory answer had been given to the complaint 
of M. Duvaucel, by Sir Stamford Raffles himself, in the thirteenth vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the Linnzean Society ; as also, that the whole 
affair had since been referred to the President of the Board of Control, 
who had decided that the conduct of Sir Stamford was both just and 
liberal. We must presume that the French editors were ignorant of 
these facts; for we cannot suppose that they would knowingly have lent 
themselves to the promulgation of the charge, without making any refer- 
énce to the circumstances by which its refutation was established. The 
remainder of the article consists of a dry detail of excursions, which pos- 
sess neither interest nor novelty, and of the enumeration of various rare 
and curious animals, which the travellers, who appear to be able natu- 
ralists, have collected in the course of their peregrinations, and trans- 
mitted to the Paris Museum. It is proper to add, that M. Duvaucel has 
since fallen a victim to his zeal for the advancement of science. 

The remaining articles which come under the head of India, are 
devoted to the illustration of Sanscrit poetry, and consist of translations 
of the ‘ Hermitage of Khandou,’' extracted from the Brahma Purana, 
and of a beautiful Idyllium, entitled ‘Ghata-Kasparam, or Absence,’ by 
M. de Chézy ; of the ‘ Self-devotion of Viravar,’ a portion of the Hito- 
padesa, by M. Langlois; of the ‘ Serpent and the Frogs,’ a fable, also 
from the Hitopadesa ; and of an extract from the ‘ Devi-Mahatmyam,’ a 
fragment of the Markandeya Purana, together with an analysis of that 
poem by M. Bournouf the younger. 





“EARLY LOVE. 


Au! how sweet is early love ! 
When young Eros, like a dove, 
Nestles ‘tween two panting hearts 
Beating wild to meet his darts ! 


But the rainbow in the shower, 
Or the tint of April flower, 

Or the meteor streaming bright 
O’er the planet-robe of night, 


Or the breath of summer breeze 
Rippling light the sleeping seas, 
Or the lightning-winged dream 

Flying from the morning beam ; 


Fleeter, frailer is than those 

Honied sweets that love bestows : 

All its pleasures, one by one, 

Smile on fancy, and are gone, 

Scar’d by fierce Enjoyment’s wings, 

Cooling passion’s boiling springs, 

Till the torch of young delight 

Burns out, and leaves the heart in night. Bron. 





1 Vide Oriental Herald, Vol. V. p. 472. 
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THE POET’s PILGRIMAGE.’ 


Ir would be quite useless to adopt, in this place, the manner of the 
Reviewers, by entering into dissertations on the nature of allegory, 
poetry, &c.: whatever allegory, and whatever poetry may be, the work 
before us is an allegorical poem. So far it is quite unfashionable, 
However, it does not follow that it is therefore bad; on the contrary, it 
is to be presumed, in general, that an author who hag reach enough to 
discover principles for himself, distinct from the ones in vogue in his day, 
has also the ability to make something of them, whatever other deficien- 
cies he may fall into, whether in taste or plan. Still allegory, it must be 
owned, is a cumbrous and unmanageable affair, for the most part; and 
requires nice handling to be at all palatable. It has an inherent quaint- 
ness, also, which leads it into the neighbourhood of the ludicrous; and, 
which is worse, has been a long time associated in men’s minds with dull 
and ordinary productions. 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Collier’s poem will be read, and, we think, re- 
membered ; for it appears to be a real production of genius. The pil- 
grimage of the true poet is almost always nearly such as he describes it; 
he lingers but too frequently about the ‘ Cave of Neglect,’ and if, at length 
he rises into brighter regions, it is with a breast seared and saddened by 
adversity. Whoever loves, therefore, to pursue the track of genius, as 
evinced in poetry, through the path by which it endeavours to attain 
reputation, and to know the calendar of its fears and feelings by the way, 
will read with delight the allegory of Mr. Collier, We shall not attempt 
to unravel, in an epitome, the texture of the poem; for walking forth 
naked without its imagery, and manners, and sentiments, the skeleton 
of the finest poem in the world would look meagre and insipid. It is to 
no purpose to give the equivalent of a poetical relation in prose; the 
reader gains nothing by it; the vritic loses ‘his labour ; but the poet is 
positively injured. He did not undertake to amuse or to instruct by 
mere plot; and if he had undertaken it, he would like the reader to look 
at his own delineation of it: but this never was any poet’s intention. His 
aim is to delight the imagination; and this he can never hope to effect, 
except through the pomp and force of the poetical rhetoric, adorning the 
unfolding and branching forth of his fable. 

There is another evil arising from the making abstracts of poetical 
works : the bulk of reviews is needlessly increased by it, for the practice is 
to describe an event first in prose, and then to extract the author's de- 
scription of it in verse; and thus the reader has immediately before his 
eye two relations of the same thing. The business of a reviewer, we con- 
ceive, is to give his opinion of a work in general, if the book possess suf- 
ficient individuality; and analytically, if its characteristics be hard to 
distinguish, and yet deserve to be understood. 

In pursuance of this idea, we shall observe, that the poem before us is 
one of those in which a languid action moves slowly through very beau- 
tiful scenes. There is little to rouse or fire the soul, or to throw it into 
sublime transports of feeling ; onthe contrary, the mind relaxes insensibly 





4 An Allegorical Poem, in four cantos. By J. P, Coljier, Foolscap 4to, 
London, 1825, 
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into a tender melancholy, and goes along with the hero of the allegory in 
a kind of fraternal sympathy. This is a very high merit. The mind 
drops its worldliness as it goes along, and adopts, for the time, the splendid 
ethics of poetry. One is indignant at seeing Jgnoto on the waste of 
disappointment, and at finding him so familiar with neglect and po- 
verty. He clings, too, so enthusiastically to his art, and journeys on 
with so much determination and valour, that we really learn to love him 
by degrees; and by the time the published part of the poem concludes, 
(for it is not finished,) we are quite sorry to part with him, 

Still there is not much character about /gnoto. He is a poet, and a fine 
builder of visions; but we do not perceive that he is sufficiently a man. 
He is described as hardly well enough acquainted with the stuf that this 
world is made of; he feels too much, and thinks too little, to be a great 
character, He has no grand passions. Now the hero of a poem, though 
he be a poet, should have a great quantity of the active as well as of the 
passive virtues. Active virtues are the children of strong passions: sen- 
timents, sympathies, and what is generally termed feeling, the milder 
passions produce. But great minds have more predilection for the active 
virtues, and it is the admiration of great minds that confers immortality. 
Nevertheless, all men love occasionally to hush and compose their pas- 
sions, by keeping out of view the turmoils and clamours of the world 
which give energy to them, and by directing their attention to calmer 
and more sober pursuits. In such moments, works like the Poet’s Pil- 
grimage delight. By this means, they become associated in men’s minds 
with their purer pleasures, and have the credit sometimes of trains of 
thinking, to which they were very little instrumental in giving rise. In 
this very frequently consists the secret of that fondness which men feel 
for any particular book, or sort of books: they read while their minds 
were occupied with delightful images, with the dreams of love, with the 
enthusiasm of friendship, with the hopes of fame; and their reading of 
that period became permanently connected in their imaginations with 
the tenderest and sweetest recollections, The man of genius is careful 
to give his productions an analogy and secret relation to the ideas which 
necessarily spring up in the mind on such occasions: he calculates the 
chances of their occurrence; he observes the effect of former works of 
art; and in this consists the whole philosophy of authorship. If the love 
of pleasure is immortal, every work calculated, per se, to administer to 
the pleasures of the mind, must be immortal also, It signifies little that 
no new elements of delight can be discovered ; those that exist can be 
infinitely modified, and-so be made the ground of new works of ima- 
gination to the end of time. 

Among the beauties of the ‘ Poet’s Pilgrimage,’ an entire freedom 
from affectation and the thirst of novelty is not the least. The reader is 
not disgusted by meeting with hackneyed ideas, and images disguised in 
extravagant expressions ; on the contrary, he finds at every step a modest 
and amiable simplicity of thought and expression ; and perceives that the 
poet presumed him to possess both taste and feeling. ‘This will make 
strongly for the success of the poem ; for success it must, we think, com- 
mand, though it may not reach it as rapidly as it ought. 

The excellences of which we have been speaking may, perhaps, be owing 
considerably to Mr. Collier’s being possessed of learning; for he is not 
one of those mere geniuses who build every thing out of their own web, 
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like a spider. He has studied the manners of the great poets of past 
times, and appears to know in how far a man may hope to be original ia 
the present day. With all this, his language is chaste and beautiful; 
his similes and his metaphors, if not always new, are made his own by 
application ; and his events possess enough of interest to keep the 
attention properly awake. 

In selecting passages to bear out this general character, we must request 
the reader to recollect that it is not the best works in general that furnish 
most extractable beauties ; there is most commonly a nice dependence, 
a graceful symmetry, a beautiful arrangement, in such works, which 
make the tout ensemble excellent, without furnishing those highly 
wrought passages which appear in some productions, like a golden 
bracelet on a beggar’s arm. But whatever is good upon the whole, is 
good, secundum majus et minus, in all its parts, and will bear to be 
looked at in extracts or specimens. We shall therefore make selection of 
a few passages, almost at random, that the reader may see what he is to 
expect upon the whole. To begin with the beginning; the following is 
the opening of the poem :-— 

High in the east the sun of July shone, 
Jpland and valley steaming with the heat : 

On a hill’s grassy side I lay alone, 

O’ercanopied by elms, while at my feet 

Well'd ever forth a brooklet, noisy, fleet, 
That from a fissure in the hill did play, 

And joy’d from its dark deep the light to greet ; 
Dancing and laughing all its merry way, ~ 
Like a glad prisoner ’scap’d to freedom and to day. 


A little on it reach’d a precipice— 
A precipice to it, so small a brook— 
O’er which it fell. The flowers made haste to kiss 
The leaping waves, and many kisses took, 
As if they lov'd upon themselves to look, 
And own their shadows in the waters fair : 
Then having kiss’d, tears from their bright eyes shook 
To see the stream away their beauty bear; 
Then kiss’d and kiss’d again to see it still was there. 


Beyond this brooklet was the green hill’s side, 
Broken by shrubs thick cluster’d here and there ; 
And further still, a glorious prospect wide 
Of hill and vale, clad with the browning ear ; 
Set off by darksome wood and waters clear, 
And tufted hedge-rows crossing the green lea: 
Onward, more dim through the blue atmosphere, 
Were swelling downs of high and low degree, 
And the bright view was ended by the endless sea. 


Yet was not all in equal brightness clad, 
For morning clouds slow floating o’er the sky, 
The dazzling sunny ray at times forbad 
On some broad districts of the plain to hie: 
Yet was it not less beauteous made thereby, 
For sun and shade were in fit contrast seen, 
And mix’d the whole in one wide harmony : 
Here rose a hill that shone in liveliest green, ; 
While moving shades embrown’d the cultured lands between. 
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There is a singular beauty in the following stanza: 


There is a music far beyond the sound 

Of instruments, though touch’d with featliest skill ; 
Harmony breathing from the heav’n blest ground, 

As wavering vapours from the dewy hill: 

It feeds the heart and eyes when all is still ; 
More felt than seen, and more, I ween, inspires 

Than sounds that through the moon’s blue beams distil 
On the far ear from high monastic quires, 
Lighted at midnight hour with dim religious fires. 


And in this, descriptive of a vast city and harbour : 


And now the sun in vivid splendour shone 
On this proud city—city proud and fair : 
The domes and tapering spires, the towers of stone, 
All glitter’d in the pure transparent air, 
And seem’d to feel a joy in being there. 
Was nothing but was bright in their degrees, 
The lowliest dwellings the rich sunshine wear, 
Ships spread their dazzling canvass to the breeze, 
And sail like lessening stars out on the dark blue seas. 


The description of the Temple of Fortune is very fine ; and the allusion 
to Napoleon in the close of it, gives the whole an air of noble melancholy 
that is extremely pleasing : 


Quitting the thick wood, on a plain we ‘light, 

Where straight before my wondering eyes appear 
Thousands of torches streaking the dark night, 
Streaming from windows. vast of some huge palace bright. 


Was not a window in the extended pile 
But forth there shot long lances of bright beams : 
Lofty the structure rose; for many a mile 
The hills and woods were tinged with the gleams 
Of the red light, aye pouring out in streams. 
My eyes to mark its splendour scarce endure : 
It seem'd as if created in the dreams 
Of young enthusiasts. 


More clearly now I see 
The wide-spread structure on that torch-lit plain, 
Compos’d of every thing most light and vain ; 
Show without strength, and costly yet unsure : 
The walls had scarcely power to sustain 
The weighty roof, to make which more secure, 
Buttresses far project that could still less endure, 


Of architecture there was every kind, 
Gothic and Grecian, mixture most uncouth ; 
The ponderous Moorish, and the style of nd ; 
Part new, part crumbling ’neath time’s gnawing tooth ; 
Where solid seeming, most unsound in truth. 
Its frail foundation shook when loud within 
Resounded headlong revelry of youth. 
Now near arriv’d,:we heard contesting din 
Of music, shouts, and mirth, which should the mastery win. 
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The colunin’d portico, illumined gay 
With glittering lamps of every varied hue, 
Spread all around an artificial day, 
And carv’d antiquity expos’d to view, 
Ting’d with each different light, green, crimson, blue. 
The windows stain’d show’d many a quaint device, 
Giving to Fortune all her honours due ; 
Which to relate in all their truth and price, 
The time from earliest youth to age would scarce suffice. 


And now toward the gate our way we made, 
Where we soon mingled with a struggling crowd, 
Surrounded by a rattling cavalcade, _ 
Wind-flaring torches, voices fierce and loud, 
Chariots, and gilded cars, and sumpters proud, 
This was the entrance nam'd of Confidence, 
And none but with self-confidence endow’d 
Could enter there. Fain would I haste from thence, 
But could not now withstand the current’s violence. 


Vain was resistance ; we were swift convey’d 
Into a spacious hall, most richly dight, 
In tapestry of freshest hues array’d, 
And glittering with an aching blaze of light, 
Reflected from a thousand mirrors bright. 
The arras toid the stories of all those 
Who had ascended to the loftiest height 
Of worldly power—by Fortune’s aid who rose, 
Ev’n from the basest grade, through circumstance and foes, 


The Seythian shepherd’s tale might there be read, 
The mighty Tamerlane, and thousands more: 
But chiefly mark’d I one who on his head 
The diadems of two fair kingdoms wore; 
Two sceptres also in one hand he bore, 
And with the other scatter’d honours round, 
While Victory long his legion’s flew before.— 
But soon I saw him stretch’d upon the ground, 
And he who empires gave, was now a captive bound, 


Calm and majestic was he, though undone; 

Hlis royal heart could never be subdued : 
Still to the last his ardent spirit shone, 

And as the setting sun more nobly show’d 

Ev’n for the clouds that his decline pursued. 
Few friends remain’d, but they preserv’d their faith 

In worst extremes with generous fortitude ; 
They serv’d their master to his latest breath, 
Through all his sufferings bitterer far than death. 


The author's imagination appears to great advantage in his description 
of the Cave of Neglect, and the dreary domains that surround it. The 
following are among the best stanzas in the poem : 


As by one thought impell’d, one impulse led, 
Round the bare rocks we wound that intercept 
Our searching sight; full silently we tread, 
And now, #s we imagin’d, we had crept 
Where his lone seat the hoary hermit kept: 
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Yet nought could see, save rugged rocks and grey, 

In antic shapes, that in the twilight slept ; 
And oft we watch’d them, moveless as they lay, 
Deeming them human forms—nor night it was, nor day. 


Were we deceiv’d? The hollow voice and word 
Still sounded in our ears, yet nothing near 

From whence it could proceed we mark’d or heard ; 
All round about was deathly still and drear. 
More superhuman now those sounds appear ; 

Perhaps the spirit of that lifeless waste, 
Not the sad plaint of holy hermit seer, 

Driv’n from the world by hatred and distaste 

For worldly pleasures vain and luxuries unchaste. 


While thus I stood, methought a rustling noise 
I heard among the grass and fragments bare ; 
And now again I felt that solemn voice 
Heavily rolling o’er the dusky air : 
“ Come, follow me!” it me | With eager stare 
I look’d around, and with a fearful start 
Fancied I saw a figure, gaunt and spare, 
In slow and solemn measure move athwart 
Those rocks of which he seem’d by that dim light a part. 


Whence it had risen could I not declare ; 
It mov'd right onward like a dusky cloud, 
Nor wound among the rocks spread here and there ; 
And now the darkness did it wholly shroud, 
Or it had vanish’d ; but in voice more loud 
To where it mov’d it soon recall’d my eyes: 
“ Come, follow me !”—Unconsciously I bow’d, 
And aiding my companion weak to rise, 
We anxiously pursue where the slow shadow flies. 


Long time we had not journey’d ere we reach 
The rocks, a rugged wall, the vale that gird, 
And in those rocks we now behold a breach, 
Some dreary cavern’s mouth. Awhile deterr’d 
Gazing we stood, until again we heard 
The awful voice resounding as on high : 
“ Enter, and fear not; enter!’ On the word 
More boldly we advane’d, but could espy 
No light to guide our steps or cheer the poring eye, 


I follow’d him, until a taper red, 
Or glimmering lamp, far in the cave we view, 
And toward this welcome light we haste with courage new, 


Narrow the passage was through which we past, 
Until we near'd this solitary light, 
The which a faint uncertain radiance cast 
Upon a chamber wide, and of such height 
We could not reach the ceiling with our sight: 
Dry leaves were strew’d in a retiring nook, 
The bed no doubt of some world-wearied wight, 
Who in disgust the paths of man forsook, 
And on a tablet low was laid full many a book. 


We heard no more: in the deep cave’s recess 
The hollow awful accents quite expir’d, 
And toward the close the sound grew less and less, 
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As if by slow degrees the voice retir’d— 

I cast my eyes around me and admir’d 
That antique eave, and sage inseriptions read ; 

While my companion, with his travel tir’d, 
And weak with loss of blood, sank on the bed, 
That leafy couch, and lay as motionless as dead. 


Around the granite walls I saw engraven 

Full many a seroll in ancient character, 
Of vanity of all things under heaven, 

And human foolishness that could prefer 

To mix in the world’s business and stir, 
— to raise or benefit mankind ; 

hile base ingratitude did aye defer 

All hoped return, and many a noble mind, 
By madness overthrown, in disappointment pin'd. 


Science alike and sage philosophy 
Were thrust into Neglect’s unknown abode ; 
The noblest products of man’s industry 
The various parts of this huge eavern ow’d, 
For my remembrance too severe a load. 
Some works I saw that many an after-age 
Shall deem the highest blessing God bestow’d, 
And reverence the life-neglected sage, 
Whose very name is raz’d from history’s partial page. 


How different far, methought, has been their fate 
The deadliest enemies our race has known, 
Pursued with blindest worship early, late ; 
And some, admir’d for efforts not their own, 
Have to the world’s eye stood aloft, alone. 
How oft has persecution hunted him 
Upon whose toils the light of science shone, 
To clear the errors of man’s darkness dim, 
Compell’d to drain the cup of sorrow from the brim ! 


But most in corners thrown without regard, 
Begrim’d with dust I saw the poet’s lays; 
The nobly gifted heaven-inspired bard 
Had not the poor reward of empty praise. 
Here strains r read that in more favour’d days 
Would have uprais’d the author to the skies, 
But now in cold Neglect’s lone cave he stays, 
Companion with the learned, great and wise: 
Well could his lofty soul the world’s contempt despise ! 


We have no doubt that the extracts given above will induce many to 
read this sweet little production. It is really worthy of being added to 
our national literature. Sublimity and magnificence, whatever may be 
said, are not congenial to the generality of minds; but there are very 
few who cannot taste the delights of simplicity and tender feeling ; and 
when these, as in the present instance, are connected with rich descrip- 
tions of nature, they seldom fail to bestow lasting pleasure. We are 
never tired of the Castle of Indolence. The Poet's Pilgrimage belongs to 
the same genus. Whoever is fond of Spencer, and of the above-men- 
tioned work of Thompson, will be glad, we are sure, to add the present 
volume to their old favourites, It is not at all unworthy of such 
company. ’ 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATIVE 
ARMY OF INDIA, BY AN INDIAN OFFICER. 


Numerous and alarming as our failures have been in India, during 
the last twenty-two years, none can be compared with that which 
recently occurred at Ramoo. In vain may we look for skill, enterprise, 
conduct, and, (shall it be said ?) courage. It is, perhaps, unfair to judge 
from such imperfect accounts as have hitherto appeared before the public ; 
but the fatal result of that disaster forces itself upon us under the most 
mortifying and melancholy reflections. 

Who is the enemy in whose presence we have thus lowered our 
military fame? In enterprise and gallantry they have not yet shown 
themselves superior to ordinary Asiatic troops, though they have in other 
respects. Can it be believed, that 1200 or 1300 men, under British 
officers, with two field-pieces, would allow themselves to be approached 
by trenches, in a plain, for three days, and eventually, when the enemy 
had got within twelve yards, retreat in open day without making an 
offensive attempt? Here was no fort, no stockade, to offer in excuse, or 
screen our fast-fading renown from the public eye; and this too in the 
meridian of our power, after wars recently terminated, proclaiming us 
invincible, and apparently without an enemy capable of encountering 
us in the field.’ 

Let the melancholy result prove beneficial, by convincing those on 
whom responsibility rests, of the extreme fragility of our Eastern empire— 
of the uninterrupted vigilance, energy and talent, requisite for its pre- 
servation—of how much depends upon the established character, high, 
dignified, moral tone, and expansive views of the Governor General— 
and of the extreme danger of vesting such an empire in the hands of any 
but the most able and experienced statesmen. An empire depending so 
much, if not entirely, on the “ thread of opinion,” ought surely to have 





1 In justice to the memory of those who fell on that unfortunate occasion, and 
to the general character of the Bengal army, as well as that portion of it imme- 
diately engaged, we think it proper to state that we have now before us a letter of 
an officer intimately acquainted with that affair, although not persoually an actor 
in it; and from the detailed account he gives, it appears that this disgrace to 
British arms was attributable, in the first place, to a reinforcement having been 
promised, which ought to have arrived early on the 16th of May, but which was 
not sent as promised, although its expectation had made the force hold out ; and, 
secondly, to the faithlessness of the Mugs and provincial troops, which composed 
part of the force who actually abandoned their post to the enemy ; owing to which 
the reguiars were completely surrounded by the enemy on the morning of the 17th, 
one day after the reinforcement ought to have come up. Besides, hy this time, 
most of the officers as well as many of the men were wounded ; many were in the 
sick-list ; and the whole were worn out and exhausted by four days’ coutinual 
fighting, as well as thinned and dispirited by the wholesale desertion of the Pro- 
vincials, while the enemy was hourly increasing ; so that to holdout longer without 
the promised reinforcement, or even to retreat, became impossible. Capt. Notoa 
enjoyed a high character among his brethren in arms, as an expert and gallant 
officer ; nor do those military men, best acquainted with the affair, believe that 
any blame whatever‘attached to him or the officers and regular troops who were 
with him on that melancholy occasion. Yet there was and must have been a fault 
somewhere; but no inquiry. has been yet instituted, and no example made to re- 
move this stain from the British arms.—Ep, 
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that opinion well supported at the fountain head. Let this (though 
strong in fact) be weak in general estimation, and we are already self- 
subdued, whilst our enemies increase proportionally, not only numerically 
but (what is more dangerous) in confidence. It is much to be feared 
that neither the Court of Directors nor his Majesty’s Government are 
duly impressed with the great importance of those considerations, and 
that they repose too much upon the almost miraculous escapes we have 
had hitherto, in the least to attend seriously to warnings of disaster, per- 
haps repeated, oftener unrealized heretofore than they will be hereafter, 
Our Eastern empire is now, as it were, so overgrown as to territory, 
population and states, and so very feebly supported with troops, that it 
may justly be likened to a bubble ready to burst into nonentity at the 
touch. 

The European troops, however gallant and efficient, however capable 
of exciting, leading, and infusing confidence into the mass of the Native 
army, it must be allowed are much too small a body to resist a general 
rising without its cordial aid. It is from the general feeling of the 
country ' we have to apprehend ruin, and so long as this does not extend 
to the army, there is little cause for alarm, provided the latter be duly 
augmented and attended to. It should ever be kept in view, that India 
has always been revolutionary, and accustomed to yield nearly with in- 
difference to the predominating power of the day ; that (whatever some 
persons may think of the permanency of British rule) the public mind 
is in reality fully predisposed for change, from an innate instinctive im- 
pression of its taking place sooner or later; that though our superiority 
over preceding governments be admitted, its stability on such ground is 
merely comparative ; that whilet any measures tending to irritate the in- 
habitants against us must prove injurious in proportion to their extent, 
yet our utmost and even successful care towards gaining their affections 
can only yield us passive indifference, and not always this in critical 
times, for the population have no feelings in common with us; and though 
they would probably regret eventually the fall of our dominion, yet expe- 
rience of suffering is required in many parts of the country to enable a 
contrast to be formed in the first instance, and reaction of feeling, therefore, 
could not be expected till too late for effectual purposes; but, above all, let 
it never be forgotten that the Native army is composed of the inhabitants 
of the conquered country, and therefore cannot have too much attention 
constantly directed towards its feelings, affections, and morals. 

That it has been upon the decline for many years must be obvious to 
many. It no longer evinces that decided superiority in action, nor are 
its ordinary duties of escort, camp and cantonment, performed with 
punctuality, vigilance, and spirit. 

Slovenliness, indifference, and, in very many cases, carelessness to 
a criminal degree, characterize the common routine—want of energy, 
and confident successful gallantry in presence of the enemy. 

The materiel of the troops is the same, but the morale is injured to an 
extent truly alarming and destructive to our Eastern empire. 

For the performance of ordinary duties, we need only advert to the 
numerous recorded instances of treasure-escorts being successfully 





1 An invasion by an European power is not taken into account here, though it 
becomes more probable daily, and should be kept in view. 
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attacked—of prisoners effecting their escape—of sepoys on duty being 
actually concerned in theft and robbery. 

Conduct against an enemy seldom partakes of brilliancy—often of 
shameful backwardness. The former is lauded in romantic terms; the 
latter seldom reported, but either varnished over or thanked in general 
terms, from the generous feeling which victory inspires. But the day 
approaches fast, if it be not already arrived, when success is to be attained 
only by the full exertion of the mental and physical powers of all ranks. 

It may be doubted whether the deterioration alluded to is positive, or 
only comparative ; whether it may not be the improvement of the enemy, 
aided by the gradual removal of the delusion which time and events 
cannot fail to have materially dispelled, of our being invincible under all 
circumstances, however inferior in number and position. Allowing it to 
be comparative, it is, perhaps, the more dangerous, and improvement is 
the more to be desired ; but the evil, in fact, partakes of both. 

The enemy are improved, and will continue to improve, in military 
knowledge—in knowledge of our weakness and of their own strength, 
whilst we must continue to fall off, unless suitable measures be adopted to 
renovate the system. 

In considering existing evils, it may be advantageous first to advert to 
the Native soldier, and, secondly, to the European officers as a distinct 
body. 

Of various causes tending to the deterioration of the Native army, the 
diminution of their officers’ authority and influence may be brought for- 
ward as a primary one, Whether from a feeling of jealousy towards 
officers, or of kindness towards the men, is not necessary to surmise, 
but the fact is indisputable, that for about the last twenty years the power 
of the former has been gradually curtailed, till at length rendered nearly 
passive ; possessing not the authority to effect good, or materially to check 
evil, they are disgusted and rendered indifferent to their immediate 
charge, and the great interest of the service at large. 

It would be superfluous to enter into a minute detail of facts in elucida- 
tion of the above. Let a few sutlice: 

1, The use of the rattan has been (very properly) discouraged, and 
forbidden on all occasions, 

2. A commanding officer cannot discharge a man unless convicted of 
theft. 

3. He cannot carry the sentence of a court martial into effect if it ex- 
ceed 300 lashes, without previous reference to the Commander-in-Chief.* 

4. He cannot carry a sentence into execution without previous refer- 
ence to the Commander-in-Chief, if the court should recommend the 
prisoner to be discharged the service. 

5. In recommending for promotion, he is tied down to seniority ; or 
obliged to detail reasons for deviation opposite each individual’s name.’ 

6. Although no prohibitory order exists, yet neither the regulation nor 
custom of the service vests him with the discretionary power (all his Ma- 
jesty’s officers hold) of reducing non-commissioned officers to the ranks.* 





® Who is generally in Calcutta, so distant from many stations, that an an- 
swer caunot be received to a reference in less than five weeks ! 

8 Consequently promotion is demanded pertinaciously as a right, not for good 
conduct, &c. &c., but because “ first on the roll,” 

4 A most serious evil where there is so much petty escort duty. 
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Other points might be adverted to, but these are probably sufficient to 
show what little power remains for the maintenance of an energetic 
spirited discharge of duty in cantonments and camp. Surely it is far 
short of adequacy to so important an end—the main end of every army. 
But insufficiency is not the only, nor perhaps the chief objection; what 
do such restrictions intimate to officers? That they are tyrannically and 
cruelly disposed towards their men; that they have not capacity for com- 
mand ; that turpid partiality overcomes a sense of duty ; or, that they are a 
set of traitors, ready to turn against their government and country, and 
therefore divested of that authority and influence over their men, indis- 
pensable to a due discharge of a soldier’s primary functions. Admitting 
them for a moment to be such, or worse if possible, is not the remedy ap- 
plied nearly as bad as the supposed evil it is intended to guard against, 
viz. the subversion of Government? The cause, indeed, is changed, but 
is not the fatal result equally if not more sure? It is true, a set of sup- 
posed bad men are weakened, but are not those the men from whom 
support is to be derived in the hour of peril; by whom chiefly the coun- 
try must be lost or saved, as previously rendered weak or powerful? To 
say that some did or would abuse their authority, only leads to a ques- 
tion of—whether we can ever expect entire good from any measures, 
however wise, unalloyed by some evil? But might not the evil be ma- 
terially checked by a proper attention to character on the part of the Ad+ 
jutant-General,’ and not by generalizing, shackle the whole, and by re- 
straining the bad from wickedness, prevent the upright, zealous, and able 
from effecting good 7 

Officers may be considered the nerve, the invigorating spirit, the very 
soul of Native troops. British soldiers are the most undaunted, courageous, 
and persevering perhaps in the world, yet their officers are not only more 
numerous, but possess more authority than those of the Native army. Is 
not this strangely inconsistent? To what erroneous principle is it trace- 
able ? Is it a well known error, allowed to continue, from consideration of 
the expense involved in its remedy, combined with the apprehension en- 
tertained of the officers before referred to? Or are Native troops so much 
more spirited than our own gallant countrymen, as to require fewer ani- 
mating leaders ? Or is it, that the former already perform all that can rea- 
sonably be looked for, and that an augmented proportion of officers are 
therefore superfluous ? Admitting, as a matter of necessity, that the numbers 
cannot be increased, should not the paucity be compensated by increas- 
ing their power, influence, energies, and all moral qualities, instead of 
curtailing, undermining, and depressing them, as has been the constant 
endeavour of the last fifteen or twenty years ? Surely this appears indispu- 
table, and it is practically proved by the state of the army—a state of in- 
animate, decrepid, slumbering, torpid indifference. 

The second cause is of the most alarming nature, because of its long 
secret working, but it may be in some measure traceable to the first. 

Of the several and increasing instances of shameful backwardness on 
the part of Native troops many must be fully aware; but perhaps they 
may be somewhat at a loss to account for them. They are chiefly aserib- 
able to misconduct being seldom noticed. 

In the generous flow of feeling which success inspires, all are thanked 





’ Aided by Brigadiers and General Officers, commanding stations and divisions. 
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in general terms: many very deservedly so, but there are others to whom 
disgrace would be more appropriate. ‘To such procedure, officers are in- 
fluenced by many feelings and considerations, viz. 

1, It is not always known in the proper quarter till too late, and even 
then only by vague rumour. 

2. Reporting misconduct is invidious and repugnant. 

3. By natural (but unreasonable) feeling it comes home as a reflection 
upon commanding officers themselves, 

4. Each thinks the particular instance of lictle consequence, as no im¢ 
mediate evil arose, without considering the influence of every such oc+ 
currence upon the service at large. 

Thus every time a corps gees into action it deteriorates more and more. 
It is not only found possible to be backward with impunity, but that such is 
stamped as gallantry! bravery is relative: is it wonderful that really 
brave men should exchange their own ideas of it (attended with so much 
danger) for ours, (as often brought home to them,) admitting of compara 
tive security? The most gallant will not meet shot if it can be avoid- 
ed with honour, without the loss of rank or reputation. Our Native 
troops, finding this to be the case, with little exception, are reduced to the 
alarming state already adverted to. 

It may be a matter of astonishment that officers should be blind to 
this; or seeing, not check or bring it forward themselves; but it is 
easily accounted for. Reasons for not bringing it forward have already 
been given ; and to check or remedy, they possess not the power. Were 
officers treated with honourable confidence, and vested with proper dis 
cretionary authority, they would apply remedies on the spot; or, without 
apprehension of inculpating themselves, submit the case for redress to 
superior power. Scarcely an action takes place that does not call for re+ 
ward and punishment. ‘The latter, however, should be mild, limited, but 
steadily applied, chiefly to the commissioned and non-commissioned, 
Whole troops or companies should never be discharged. There must be 
some amongst them not meriting punishment, and nothing operates so 
banefully as its infliction undeserved. Besides, we ourselves, not the 
troops, are to blame for admitting such habits to gain ground, and there 
by actually deceiving the men as to what is required. How unjust thea 
to inflict upon them what in reality we deserve. Such evils cannot be 
eradicated at once, but gradually as opportunity offers. 

It may be thought that the curtailment of officers’ power is a great ad- 
vantage to the men, by ensuring to them more justice, and less arbitrary 
conduct. Such may be the case to them individually, and in peace te 
the service ; but how does it operate in war? in action? A sepoy fights 
not for “ cause,” or ‘‘ country ;” and though he prefers British service 
because the best, he would not merely, in support of that preference, un« 
influenced by other considerations, sacrifice his life. He must be con- 
sidered a mercenary, and a mercenary with less stimulating motive than 
any in Europe. Self-interest must be taken in the most abstracted sense 
for the law of his conduct ; and so long as this can be secured by a 
lukewarm discharge of duty, it would evince but little wisdom to expect 
more from him. The authority and influence of which officers have 
been divested, centre now ostensibly in the Commander-in-Chief, but 


virtually in the Adjutant-General, and consequently the effects must 
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depend a good deal upon the qualifications * of the latter. When high- 
minded, spirited, liberal, talented, and active, the evil will not be so 
much felt, as his genius will influence every measure. The meritorous 
will be certain of a congenial recognition ; the slothful and ill-disposed of 
quick detection. But how truly lamentable must be the reverse of those 
characteristics! General want of spirit and of confidence must prevail ; 
all must droop. The Commander-in-Chief, knowing little of the army, 
and still less of individuals, who is to provide him with the requisite in- 
formation, bearing upon its interests and prosperity at large, or the merits 
of particular men ? The restrictions imposed upon officers, whilst they pre+ 
vent and damp their exertion, may be made, by a disqualified Adjutant- 
General, the means of unworthy, suspicious, jealous irritation, quite de- 
structive of an energetic efficient spirit throughout all ranks. The army 
falls into disrepute with its head, the Commander-in-Chief; and what is 
worse, it is sensible that it must, and therefore droops by anticipation in 
self-opinion. Officers cannot be selected for important commands with 
discrimination. On trial they fail lamentably, entailing not only exten- 
sensive loss of life, but serious injury to the empire; dishonour and hus 
miliation upon the whole army ; and a consequent exclusion from future 
trust in favour of officers of his Majesty's service, who replace them with 
augmented means, chiefly Europeans, and may well triumph not only 
over the enemy, but the pride and interests of our own army. Can there 
be even one officer throughout the whole service insensible to such occur= 
rences’? And what must be the effect ? Mortification, disgust, and eventual 
passive indifference. 

But to return more directly to the men. _ If officers be thus reduced to 
such a state of degradation, and the men be taught that their officers 
are so limited in power as to be able to inflict no punishment, to confer 
no reward, that all is rule and regulation, is it to be expected that much 
devotion or attachment can exist ?7 

In contrasting the Native with the British soldier, it is to be recollect- 
ed that, independent of the natural superiority of the latter, he has like- 
wise that incomparable stimulant, the applause and scorn of his country. 
Of this the Native is nearly, if not totally void; he has comparatively no 
national feeling ; and his conduct as a soldier, whether good or bad, 
affects him little after his discharge. No means exist of proclaiming his 
heroic or disgraceful deeds to the world, and bringing them home to the 
bosom of his family in tears of glowing pride or bitterness. 

Wanting such excitements to heroism, with less physical power and 
energy, with fewer officers by one half, we perhaps should admire with 
gratitude the fidelity and services of our Native tfoops, and certainly 
should adopt every means to support and renovate them, till they attain 
that high state of which they are doubtless capable, and which the safety 
of our dominion requires. 

It may be thought that justice to the men imposes a rigid scrutiny over 





6 We cannot reflect upon this without being reminded, with strong feelings of 
pride and regret, of the late Lieutenant-Colonel G. H. Fagan, who filled the si- 
tuatiou so eminently for several years, as to command the highest respect and 
admiration both of the Government and the army, 

7 These principles apply to mankind all over the world, but more forcibly to 


the East, where power more indigenously gains devotion, obedience, and affected, 
if not real, regard, 
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the conduct of their European officers. Though this is partially correct ; 
yet it may be safely asserted that, generally, no two bodies are more 
kindly disposed towards each other, than the sepoy and his European 
officer. Can the former then be pleased at such treatment of those, 
whom before they looked up to with affectionate obedience ? Can they be 
pleased at any measure tending to relaxation of duty in cantonments, to 
disgrace and death in the field? Assuredly not. A soldier feels forcibly 
the necessity of prompt obedience, and all agree to yield it; but if not 
habitually directed towards their officers, and to them alone, as the 
sources of reward, of punishment, severe suffering and danger overcome 
nature ; and being indifferent to the only power at hand, (their officers,) 
they yield to immediate fear, with little apprehension from subsequent 
law process, which has so often proved to them a screen, rather than the 
sure means of detection and punishment. 

It may be supposed, that the power and influence taken from officers 
has been, with much increase, transferred to Government; that the 
consideration and kindness manifested thereby, have directed the 
affections of the soldiery to an object of greater safety and stability. 
Allowing this for a moment, as to fact, is the Government thereby 
weakened or strengthened? It may, indeed, be strengthened abstractedly, 
but is reduced nearly to imbecility as a governing power: as in the hu- 
man body, when the blood is all centered in the heart, the nerves and 
different members cease to exercise their functions ; so when all power is 
concentrated in the immediate governing body of a state, the distant 
members, the natural sources of health and vigour, become inert and 
morbid ; at length the hour of trial comes; at that momen tous crisis, 
how fatal must prove the diminution of officers’ authority! Can Govern- 
ment then stretch forth the sword, or raise a voice of thunder, to direct 
and invigorate its distant forces? No; the nerves, the animating 
power, are too much injured ; all yield and recoil upon the Government, 
which at length becomes sensible, when too late, of its fatal error, and 
attempts to remedy when no longer possible. 

Incessant harassing duty may be considered a third cause of unfavour- 
able operation upon the Native soldier. He is worked out of his spirits 
by heavy duty in cantonment, by frequent long marches at all seasons of 
' the year, and to such he sees no end. The whole army may be consi- 
dered as performing the duties of an incessant campaign. 

So extensive is the theatre, so disproportioned the number of troops, 
that even if war should not rage in the vicinity of where a soldier may be, 
it soon breaks out elsewhere : he is ordered off to the scene, perhaps a 
thousand miles distant, or left behind to perform heavy duty without a 
daily relief. This not only depresses his spirits, but gives him habits of 
indifference and negligence which can never be obliterated, and which 
are too frequently developed in the loss of treasure, escape of prisoners, 
&c. &c. These evils work deeper and more injuriously upon the tone 
and conduct of the whole army than can be readily supposed. 

A fourth cause is the removal of officers of rank and standing from 
corps: no sooner is a Major promoted toa Lieutenant-Colonelcy, than he 
istransferred from a regiment with which he most probably spent the whole 
of his previous career. Thus all the knowledge of character acquired in 
that time is lost to every good purpose, as likewise, not only all the at- 
tachment, but the attachment is less than it would have been, did a dif- 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 6. F 
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ferent system prevail, of keeping officers and men as inseparable as pos- 
sible. Officers would then endeavour more to win the confidence of their 
men, whilst the latter would yield it more readily, and be more circum- 
spect in their conduct, when satisfied of being always under the eyes of 
the same individuals; but when constant change takes place, the evil 
deeds of the bad, and praiseworthy conduct of the good, are alike lost 
sight of ; hence much excitement to general improvement is lost to the 
service at large. It will be readily conceived how indifferent an officer 
must be to a corps, with which he is not certain of remaining even a few 
months, and that the only exertions will be directed to a little parade 
exercise for appearance sake: indeed, beyond that would appear to him 
labour in vain, not knowing how soon his ephemeral successor would 
render it so by an opposite line of conduct. 

Independently of the removals above referred to, it not unfrequently 
happens that commands of corps devolve upon officers of only a few 
years standing, owing to staff situations, furloughs to Europe, leaves of 
absence, volunteers, formation of grenadier and light infantry battalions, 
taking away so many, and no provision whatever existing, even partially, 
to make good the deficiency. Officers just entered the service, get charge 
of companies ; the men cannot be attended to either in the discharge of 
their public duty, or private wants and interests: thus they feel themselves 
slighted and injured ; their pride and self-consequence sink, not readily, 
perhaps never, to rise again. 

Unquestionably some method should be adopted to correct this very 
serious evil, An increase of officers strikes one as the most simple, so as 
to meet the constant drainfrom corps for various other employments; and 
such must virtually be the mode, however modified by name or principle : 
but besides this, an European serjeant or corporal might be attached to 
each company with considerable effect. These, if well selected, would 
prove of essential service under all cireumstances, but more especially in 
the field. 

Notwithstanding the very great extension of our frontier, and all in- 
land, without the aid of water-carriage, no consideration has been shown 
to the men. Full batta should be allowed them on all distant frontier 
commands, whether in camp or cantonments; for their duty is not only 
much increased in those situations, but they are more distant from their 
families, and the expense of subsistence is greater. In short, the cha~ 
racteristic superiority of the service is considerably diminished by the 
heavy augmentation of duty and increase of expense, without a com- 
mensurate increase of allowance; and such impressions are the more to 
be regretted, for, once established, they are not quickly removed by the 
application of even direct remedies. But if to this be added the fact, that 
husbandry, or almost any domestic occupation, now offers as good and 
secure maintenance, with less trouble and danger, the difficulty of re- 
cruiting to any extent may be viewed with considerable uneasiness, and 


this the more in proportion to the emergency. 








8 They suffer much on petty escort duty, being ordered off without any pre- 
vious notice, unprovided with carriage of any kind ; and the strictest orders _ 
clude the use of any temporary intermediate aid from village to village ; a trifling 
expense in the provision of a few Brunjara bullocks for each corps would most 
happily obviate this, and at the same time admit of Government orders being 


duly attended to regarding seizures, &c, 























The Poet's Haunt. 


Whatever the Native troops have been, are now, or will be, has de- 
pended, and must ever depend, not upon them, but upon ourselves. 
They are faithful, quietly disposed, attentive, and brave; but all in pro- 
portion to our course of management. 
So sensitive, or more readily turned to what we please. 
more devotedly gallant ; but they must have strong exciting motives. 
Dealing out bare justice by law will not answer that end. 
offer to them higher motives for serving us than mere self-interest in its 
narrowest sense, 





THE PORT’S HAUNT. 


"Twas where the silver aspen quiver'd high 
Above the solitary lapsing stream, 
With many silent groves and ruins nigh, 
Where drowsy Time seemed o’er his scythe to dream ; 


That I would sit erewhile, at evening hour, 
When a soft sadness o'er my spirit came, 
Listening the nestling birds within their bower 
Sing to their answering mates their genial flame, 


The fly went buzzing o'er the waters dim, 

The fox peep’d cautious from the neighbouring brake, 
And aye I mark’d the rapid swallow skim 

The sleeping flood, and many a circle make. 


And then my fancy shook her eager wings, 
And snuft'd her quarry in the realms of thought, 
And, as the sky-lark light, that mounts and sings 
When her keen eye hath morning's beaming caught, 


Sprang from the ground of what has been, to view 
Things possible in rich invention’s land, 

Where forms eterne of every beauteous hue 
Innumerous as dreams in order stand. 


There Love, and Grace, and Beauty might be seen, 
Perfect, and naked to the gazer’s eye, 

And there was Passion in his mighty mien, 
And Nature in her infinite majesty. 


And all, obedient to the potent wand 

Of Fancy, flitted swift through earth and heaven, 
Thick as the locusts on the Red Sea strand 

In clouds before the furious tempest driven ; 


And aye that moving power seem’d to be, 
Like Atlas huge, the pivot of the world; 
But Art was not, to lend her ministry ; 
And so these mighty visions all were hurled 
To herd with unremember’d dreams, in night, 
Escaped from Mem’ry’s grasp, and vanished quite. 
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No people are so malleable, none 
None can be 
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POLITICAL REVIEW OF THE STATE OF EUROPE, IN 1825, 
(Concluded from p. 577. of Vol. V.} 


Illi pro libertate, hi pro dominatione pugnant. 


Russia would in vain attempt to dispute with Great Britain for 
pre-eminence, to stay its ascendance, or to balance with brute force 
those moral powers which England possesses within its own bosom, 
and would awaken in that of all other nations. This colossal empire, 
how much soever it may extend itself over Europe, would be compelled 
to give way before a colossus still mightier than itself; but as Russia is 
not yet surrounded by those great events, she prepares to take the lead 
in them, whatever they may be. She exercises a supreme power upon 
the Continent ; she has succeeded to the inheritance of Napoleon. Her 
orders, which traverse and fill all Europe, have the same weight at Paris 
that they have at Petersburgh. She does not utter them in an over- 
bearing tone; her ambassadors are forbidden to be proud ; she does not 
threaten, nor appeal to her armies; she is scarcely heard ; but her nod 
is like the nod of Jupiter. With the most civilized manners, she incul- 
cates Oriental submission, and, by a mixture of policy and European 
and Asiatic manners, gives to every thing a new physiognomy. 

Russia cannot be viewed without surprise and alarm. She was hardly 
observed by Europe a few years ago, and is, indeed, like a newly-dis- 
covered world. Her gigantic armies seem to have sprung from the clouds 
of the North. In our own days, we have seen the Emperor of Russia 
signing a treaty of peace with the French King at Paris, at the same 
time that he signed a treaty of boundaries with the Emperor of China; 
an immeasurable greatness, which carries with it admiration and terror, 
and equals the power, and almost the majesty, of consular and imperial 
Rome.' It is not long since the highest wishes of its Emperors were 
bounded by the possession of Turkey, and the title of Emperors of Greece ; 
but, since the fall of the French empire, its destinies have taken so lofty 
a flight, that it regards so easy a conquest with indifference. It has 
certainly something better to do than to add to its territory an incon- 
siderable outskirt of Europe: it presides in the councils of kings, whose 
sceptres it sways as it pleases ; its sole will predominates over continental 
Europe ; the other powers can merely form wishes. Russia has attained 
the power, and adopted the policy, of Rome ; like her, she interferes in 
the quarrels between princes and their people; like her, she is chosen 
for arbiter ; like her, keeping up peace between them, she advises or 
commands it; and, in conclusion, like her, she maintains her supreme 
power over all. What does Russia care for the intestine quarrels of 
France, or the senseless party which she protects? She has also pro- 
tected the other party. What does it signify to her? It will be long 





' Russia can hardly be said to hold the same rank among the nations now, 
which consular.Rome did formerly. To equal Rome in power it must hold such 
rank ; aud England is at this moment superior in power and majesty to Rus- 
sia, Rs 
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before the tree of liberty takes root in her empire ; it is a soil that has 
not yet been broken up; but it makes use of those two levers to establish 
its name and power in the very heart of France. 

Russia is placed in circumstances the most favourable to its aggran- 
dizement ; for not only do kings take no alarm at the exhibition of its 
immense power—they invoke it as their surest defence against the power 
and opinion of the people, which, they imagine, bear a threatening aspect 
towards them. Occupied entirely in the care of their own preservation, 
they neglect the dignity of their crowns; and follow in the wake of a 
power against which they would have been anxious, a few years ago, to 
excite all the jealousies of Europe. Neither Louis XIV. nor Charles V. 
was ever so much to be dreaded as the Emperor of Russia; and yet, in 
order to humble them, the wounded pride of the sovereigns of Europe 
most readily shed the blood of twenty nations. But Russia, being quite 
free from the fear that torments them, takes advantage of their danger, 
and finds her own safety in it. By taking them under her protection, 
she subjects them to her power, and, fulfilling at once both their desires 
and her own, keeps the people in obedience to their princes, and the 
princes in obedience to herself. Thus monarchs are in the same condition 
as their people. All obey, and there is only one commander. But in 
preferring their own slavery to the liberty of their people, princes have 
imitated the horse in the fable, who, to be avenged ot his enemies, re- 
ceived the bridle into his mouth. 

But we must do justice to the character of the Emperor Alexander. No 
one could make a more moderate use of such immense resources; and 
although philosophy with justice withholds her praise from him who has 
gone over to the ranks of her enemies, it must yet be confessed that he 
conducts himself with a degree of wisdom, of which, in his situation, 
the greater part of princes would be altogether incapable. This is true 
magnanimity ; but this magnanimity is only the virtue of one man, and 
man does not live for ever. The Emperor is not the empire, and it is the 
empire that is dangerous. The present is in the hands of Alexander ; 
but the future will belong to his successors: and thus, the successor of 
Alexander may to-morrow lead a million and a half of soldiers into 
Europe, and found an empire on the principle of Oriental empires. 
Were the people less civilized, and could they be driven back to that 
state of humiliation and ignorance in which the French aristocracy and 
the Romish clergy wish to see them, such would be the inevitable 
destiny of Europe. 

The Prussian and Austrian cabinets at present dissemble their secret 
fears of being the first to encounter this formidable empire; but these 
inquietudes are somewhat moderated by their dread of free governments ; 
which is so great that they would submit to yet greater dangers to be re- 
moved from the constitutional contagion. Besides, kings cannot now 
attend minutely to the symptoms of future dangers. The policy of Europe 
is simplified, and changed in intention. Formerly, the people were only 
the means, now they are the end of policy; for kings, being no longer 
engaged in mutual quarrels, have only to struggle with their people. As 
there is but one danger, there is but one mode of defence; kings and 
nations respectively make common cause with each other; absolute is 
opposed to constitutional power: there are but two maxims of policy in 
Europe, and victory will leave byt one. 
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However, before the event of the contest, we may dissipate the alarms 
of princes: the constitutional is not the republican spirit. The most 
profound investigation of public opinion proves that the nations of Europe 
-were never less averse to monarchy, Superficial writers have very im- 
prudently asserted that republicanism is the spirit of the age; this is true 
only of America, which in no respect resembles Europe. The spirit of 
the age is opposed to aristocracy, not to royalty.? It was in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries that the republican spirit prevailed, and put every 
crowned head in danger. There was not a state existing at that epoch 
which did not make some effort to become republican, and many were 
successful. The revolutions of Great Britain, of Holland, Switzerland, 
Genoa, Naples, and Geneva; the attempts of Spain; the revolts of 
Italy, of the German States, and of Belgium ; the civil wars of France ; 
the projects of the reformers ; the plots of the league ; every thing proved 
that Europe was agitated and carried away by the republican principle. 
Within our own times, France has been a republic; but its founders, 
not being seconded by a republican education or opinion, were compelled 
to establish it on violence and crime; and therefore not having its basis 
in the French character, this republic endured no longer than the violence 
that had produced it. It was the dream of a few men who expected to 
effect those things by laws which are only to be effected by manners. 
France, therefore, was a republic, without being republican; it was a 
mere name, and lasted but for a day; and the attempt only tended to 
prove the feebleness of laws and the force of manners. The latter may 
be changed, but cannot be resisted ; but violent laws are never sufficiently 
lasting to work a change in manners: it belongs only to just and humane 
laws to take root in time, and to produce new manners. 

If, at that period, the republican principle began to spring up in Eu- 
rope, it was repressed by the crimes and misfortunes of France, and 
extinguished in the blood which overflowed that republic.’ At the 
sight of so many crimes, royalty appeared no longer culpable; it was 
reconciled to mankind, and now, by making a few concessions, might 
consider itself firmly established. This is proved by events the most 
recent. In the last revolutions of Naples, Piedmont, Spain, Portugal, 
not only the principle of royalty, but even that of legitimacy, was pre- 
served. The people did not rise to overthrow their kings, but to procure 
themselves a constitution. Let misrepresentation be practised on neither 
side ; let things be depicted as they are: war is now waged by mankind 
against aristocracy, not against royalty; and if in any instance it is 
against royalty, it is only where it attempts to be absolute, or arms the 
aristocracy against the rights of the people. And, to leave nothing 
doubtful in this great question, which comprehends all the interests of 





2 We are afraid that in determining what is the spirit of the age, writers form 
their opinions from an imperfect induction ; or they are led by a vicious course 
of policy to belie their convictions. From almost every evidence of the spirit of 
the age that has yet appeared, we are inclined to think that there is really no 
distinct spirit at all, and that after all the experiments that have been made, 
mankind are yet in doubt on the subject of government. America may settle 


. the question.—Tr. 


3 Itis surprising that political writers should so often sacrifice truth to figures 
of rhetoric. Who can for a moment believe that the above assertion is founded in 
fact? Had the essay conta.ned many such passages as this, it would have ill 
deserved, or repaid the trouble of translating. —Tr. 
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Europe, it must be added, that the attacks of public opinion are not 
directed against aristocracy itself, but against that privileged aristocracy, 
incompatible with the present civilization, and become insupportable to 
the enlightened classes of society, by far too elevated by their fortune, 
education, and manners, to submit to humiliating and unmerited supe- 
riority, and to perpetuate, in the midst of them, a prejudice ill defended 
by the laws, revolting to manners, and which, if not put down by 
authority, will inevitably be overthrown by public opinion. 

This is the real wound of the body politic ; the real hardship that preys 
upon society, which refuses to acknowledge an aristocracy hostile to its 
principles, and demands one that is new, purer, and better deserving. 
It will no longer be content with the shadow of merit and virtue, but will 
have to honour the realities. Mere birth is a mere fallacy; for it is not 
conceivable that the suspicious remembrance of a merit and a virtue 
which have been extinguished, should be preferred to all that living 
merit which everywhere abounds. Not that society desires to destroy 
the dignity of names, it merely desires that they who bear should de- 
serve them; it demands that their past splendour should be revived in 
actual virtue ; but it is indignant that to names alone should be given up 
both rank, and dignity, and honour, and riches, and all the advantages 
of the state. 

Of all political institutions, an hereditary aristocracy is undoubtedly 
the most fatal to virtue, to genius, and to the prosperity of mankind; we 
should discuss this question without prejudice, which would be detestable 
in so serious.a discussion. As this aristocracy always grasps at all the 
power and consideration of the state, it follows that immeuse national 
majorities are condemned to a life of inactivity, and mere animal enjoy- 
ment; the seeds of talent are extinguished, the springs of enterprise 
repressed ; and thus the governors of a nation find themselves deprived 
of all those wonders which would spring from the exertions of a free 
people. 

. This ceasoning is supported by experience. Where is the splendour of 
Italy, Spain, Germany, or France, since its career has been closed ? 
These are the countries in which the aristocracy of birth prevails most. 
In contrast with these stationary or retrogading states, let the progress, 
grandeur, and immense and rapid development of Russia, since the 
Emperor Fodor destroyed the hereditary aristocracy in that country, be 
considered. It may be said, that by that single action he laid the founda- 
tion of a power the most firm and extensive. In this manner a great 
empire springs from a great idea; there, men are what they should be; 
there, a man may build hopes on his virtues, his talents, his knowledge— 
things which are useless or hurtful in the countries of privileged orders ; 
there, merit creates ambassadors, and generals, and ministers.‘ A man 
whom the Russian Emperor employs as an ambassador could not be se 
employed by the King of France; for, in that proud country, a man of 
mean birth can never reach any post of eminence. Russia is represented 
by men, and France by names. Court maxims prevail in France over 
those of the statesman, or rather the court is the state; as is but too well 





4 This panegyric on Russia is extremely incongruous with noble sentiments : 
whatever else a man may be ia that country, he must still be a slave; and what 
does it signify to be a sleve-ambassador or a slave-general?—Tx. 
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proved by the men of middling talents produced by it; and, indeed, what 
else could it produce? The understanding is guided by the heart, and, 
like it, is bemeaned and extinguished in the neighbourhood of royalty ; 
every thing lofty is lowered as soon as it enters a court; and many a man 
who suffers himself to be reduced to insignificance by a title, might with- 
out it have reached the greatest eminence. This was well understood 
by Louis XIV. who was taught by the Cardinal Richelieu ; he degraded 
the great by drawing them about himself, and taking them into his pay. 

But the example of France itself may be cited in support of our posi- 
tion ; for did it not produce wonders during that short interval in which 
the hereditary aristocracy was removed? Did not great actions and 
great men spring upin all ranks and places, in spite of the crimes of the 
revolution? Was not Europe subdued as well by its genius as by its 
valour? By offering equal glory and honour to all kinds of merit, did 
not France create heroism in every heart, and genius in every head? 
How abundant would man, and the works of man, become under the 
hand of a great king, who should know how to search for the true springs 
and sources! But what are we now to expect of France, again subjected 
to the influence of courtiers and the clergy of Rome ! She has fallen into 
the vulgar track, and can never be inspired to any sublime effort by 
priests, who, like the Caliph Omar, would have but one book upon the 
earth ; or by courtiers, who regard the labours of genius as the task of a 
peasant. It isa truth which can never be too earnestly inculcated, that 
an hereditary aristocracy, by its exclusive pre-eminence, condemns the 
people to insignificance, extinguishes virtue in its seeds, arrests the flight 
of genius, dries up the springs of wealth, and paralyses the efforts of both 
kings and nations. This was asserted even to Louis XIV.; and it must 
be a truth carrying no ordinary conviction, since it was evident during 
that Oriental reign, a period in which prejudices subsisted in the greatest 
vigour. 

It is, therefore, an established truth, that an hereditary nobility is not 
for the interest of monarchy, since it is opposed to the progress of nations. 
But there is another truth which renders this useless: it is, that kings are 
alarmed at the progress of nations, through a hatred of that spirit of 
liberty which is consequent on their development. They dread that great- 
ness to which they are raised by liberty; they think that to honour man- 
kind is to detract from their dignity ; and are anxious to see all the col- 
lected majesty of an empire upon one brow, reckoning that whatever the 
people gain, they themselves necessarily lose. But this arises from kings 
taking a wrong view of the new tendencies of mankind : they are ignorant 
how much they might be beloved if they would become the chief defenders 
of their people’s rights ;° it is an experiment to be tried, and may be tried 
without danger by the kings of France. The most beloved prince of their 
race was a popular king: the others have been admired, or feared, but 
he only was beloved; and it may be known, by his example, what sort 
of kings are proper for France. 

Contemporary monarchs, not having been born in the era of written 
laws and reigning liberty, inheriting absolute power, which is the legacy 





§ The wolf has also hitherto been ignorant of how much he might be beloved, 
if he would only become the defender of the lamb, He may be more correctly 
instructed in the new order of things.—TRr. 
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of violence, never look to the principles of things, but take them up when 
they happen to overtake them. ‘This is well enough for them ; but the 
people, whose only refuge is in principles, are careful to oppose them to 
abuses, as soon as they are able. Kings come into this world, and find 
the people enslaved ; and immediately conclude that slavery is a perma- 
nent condition of humanity: in their eyes, whatever is, is right. They 
mistake organized disorder for the most immutable order ; and, therefore, 
looking upon slavery as a part of the natureof things, regard those nations 
who demand back the right of which force has despoiled them, as rebels 
and enemies. And this prejudice is carried so far, that the Austrian 
cabinet, in all its political documents, confines the epithet czvilized to 
enslaved nations. It is quite worthy of that cabinet to recognise civiliza- 
tion only in obedience. It is Oriental civilization, and is the only kind 
that suits Austria. 

Austria is the real home of despotism. The justice of that Government 
consists in rendering it supportable ; but although the principle is some- 
what mollified in its action, it still continues to preserve the whole extent 
of its nature, An emperor of Austria understands nothing else; except 
despotism, every thing appears to him heresy and sophistry ; and, there- 
fore, he is most active and intolerant in the coalition of kings against 
mankind. The policy of Charles V. is still as vigorous there as it was in 
his own times, and is only modified in action by the differences of 
times. The imperial power considers all independence as hostility : that 
of the German States is insupportable to it ; it is as constantly occupied 
in contriving their ruin, as Rome was in contriving that of Carthage. 
But patient hatred is the basis of its policy; it grants nothing to passion, 
lest it should permit something to chance. The intentions of Austria are 
ill discovered by its actions, for of all court policy it follows the most 
crooked : it is made up of all the wheels of Italian politics. But if its 
springs are mysterious, its end is very often visible enough. It should 
never be forgotten by the German States, that Austria is engaged in a 
perpetual conspiracy against their independence ; and that she will, if it 
be necessary, consume two ages in compassing their destruction. Time 
is counted for nothing by the Government of Austria; in changing its 
emperor, it never changes its means or end, but looks for success in the 
mere permanence and unity of its views. The end being once laid down, 
it determines to reach it by justice or by injustice ; the policy of Austria 
recognises neither crimes nor virtues, but merely means to an end. Its 
behaviour towards the Greeks is a trait of its character. Yet it must be 
said to its honour, that if its government is despotic, it is not tyrannical, 
at least not towards its natural subjects; but its acquired provinces are 
treated like conquered countries. At home it governs with the sceptre, 
elsewhere with the sword ; Austria is subjected to laws, Italy to servitude. 

Austria is in the height of her glory, when she succeeds in establishing 
force in any country; for, more than any other power, she regards it as 
tne principle of every thing, and accepts the consequences of it with re- 
markable resignation. All her homage is paid to force. Her conduct 





6 This is an unmeaning paradox : in Austria, the Emperor entirely sways the 
laws, banishes, imprisons, executes, whomsoever he pleaves. He commands the 
Professors of his Universities to falsify history, and they do it. Wis word is law ; 
and vet the author of this essay tells us that Austria is governed by laws !—Tx. 
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towards Napoleon is the last example she has given of this. No govern- 
ment sustains reverses better: in her opinion force is never unjust; she 
does not accuse it even when she herself is overcome by it, and, therefore, 
expects that no one shall accuse ber when she triumphs by it. Hope and 
courage cleave to her in her greatest reverses; she knows how to draw 
more advantage from a defeat, than any other power from a victory. After 
losing ten battles, she is exactly where she was; for when her arms are 
subdued, her policy is still victorious; and if no cabinet knows better 
how to bend to circumstances, neither does any understand better how to 
draw advantage from them. 

At no period has the policy of Austria been more determined than at 
the present moment; for absolute power is attacked by the constitutional 
principle, and, therefore, she has no longer any thing to disguise. For 
the first time her language is sincere : she proclaims the principles of des- 
potism, and maintains them by the sword. She preserves no measures 
with her new enemy; but, forgetting her old hatreds, she directs her 
sword and her influence against the sole object of her fear and terror,— 
the constitutional principle. In order to attack it, she has entered into a 
league with her rivals—she has joined with Prussia. The cause of abso- 
lute power has, therefore, united those whom s0 many jarring interests 
had hitherto kept asunder; has produced this monstrous friendship. 

The cabinet of Prussia is no less terrified than that of Austria. Her 
fear had extorted from her a promise, which was forgotten when the fear 
ceased ; but the Prussian people were easily duped, for it was not at all 
probable that a military government could coalesce with a constitution. 
What guarantee could be given in a monarchy of bayonets, that the 
rights of the citizen should be respected? Prussia is hardly capable of 
any other form. She can neither change her policy nor her administra- 
tion: she must be always in arms, and her land must be a perpetual 
camp. And, in reality, she is encamped, like the Romans, in the heart 
of Europe ; and, like Pompey’s soldiers, is always on her feet. Her open 
situation keeps her in this state of alarm and prudence; and by these 
means alone can she maintain herself in the rank of a first-rate power, 
for she would sink down among the last on the instant she should become 
a civil, rather than a military community. Lying almost defenceless 
between nations that keep her in perpetual fear, she finds her only safety 
in being perpetually under arms. Villages defended by good armies are 
strong places; it is the saying of Turenne put in practice by Prussia. It 
is the military system of the first Romans. The whole nation is animated 
by the same warlike spirit, as may easily be judged by that military atti- 
tude in which it delights; by that passion for strategetic study universal 
among this people, whose literature is composed of nothing but military 
memoirs, treatises on tactics, in a word, of works on the art of war. The 
military spirit and condition of Prussia keep up its political existence ; 
and its neighbours respect without fearing it, because it may always 
maintain equal rank, but never a superior. The Prussian government 
being, therefore, military, and being compelled to continue so, is the 
cause why the other European nations are obliged to maintain their war- 
like establishments, ruinous and hostile to liberty in every condition. 
Freedom does not spring up on parades. How, therefore, should Prussia, 
which is nothing but one grand parade, be ever converted into an asylum 

of publie liberty? Still its population desire freedom, —they even 
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demand it, and may, perhaps, shortly be driven to take it by force. They 
haye already obtained an organ of public opinion, which is a principle of 
life for its future destiny. This victory is greater than its government 
are aware: a great river may flow from a very small spring. This ration, 
with almost all those of Europe, is in opposition to its government; and 
has united in that general but tacit struggle, which it is to be hoped, for 
the sake of monarchy, may never become open and declared. 

Those nations who are anxious to obtain and exercise their rights, are 
not in want of examples: Prussia borders upon Belgium, that second 
land of liberty in Europe; and every contact has consequences. Its de- 
sire of being tree cannot fail to increase by observing a nation which can 
boast of being so. The House of Orange is fertile in noble and generous 
princes ; their government is mild and liberal; the happiness of living 
under their protection is truly enviable. Of all the royal families of 
Europe, it is undoubtedly the most friendly towards the people. It is 
just and useful to make and give rise to this reflection; no living mo- 
narch possesses more virtues than the present King of Belgium; no one 
is more disposed to perform the duties of royalty, nor is there any king 
or private individual more thoroughly imbued with the love of justice” 
and respect for the laws: under such princes the republican principle 
seldom spreads in a nation. 

Nevertheless, this excellent prince is incapable of bestowing happiness 
on his people. It bends beneath the weight of taxes; the commerce of 
the country is attacked by Great Britain, which has put its own in the 
place of it; its system of administration is bad. These are not endless 
and irremediable evils, but they are quite sufficient to weigh down the 
heart of a whole people. To be free is not every thing, nor should that 
happiness be bought at the expense of every other; it is not enough to 
be left to breathe at ease; the air must not be weighed out and sold at 
an enormous price. No king should be ignorant, that if there is but 
little danger in wounding a few classes of citizens, there is a great deal 
in touching large masses ; nor should he ever forget that overwhelming 
taxation is the mediate or immediate cause of revolutions, which it gives 
rise to or directs ; and of which, if not the cause, it is always the ex- 
cuse. 

It would be worthy of the wise King of Belgium not to leave to his 
successors the pleasure and glory of healing the wounds of his country, 
and to remove that sad concert of complaints, which must often disturb 
the repose of so virtuous a king. But if at any time the happiness. of 
this kingdom shoul! be secured, it would stil! be wanting in dignity ; for 
it is much too weak, inclosed as it is by such mighty powers, to resist the 
influences which must come upon it by its coasts or frontiers. 

Nations are not wise enough to judge of their condition by comparison: 
else there are very few who might not, by looking at Greece and Spain, 
learn to be content with their own. What cries of lamentation arise in 
those coantries! The Indians of America are thoroughly avenged! But 
what has Spain lately performed to excite the anger of kings, and to 
bring upon herself the calamities she has experienced! As a reward for 
her devotion to her king, she demanded the restoration of those rights 
which Charles V. and his atrocious son trampled under foot. She owes 
all her misfortunes to the new leaguers of France. ‘The Spanish revolu- 
tion, they say, sprang from that of France, and the two monsters should 
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be drowned together in the blood of the Spaniards; revolution must be 
killed at Madrid, that it may die at Paris. Such were the thoughts of 
the advisers of this war, termed by a minister of religion a holy war—a 
mysterious name set apart for the proscriptions of the Romish church. 
But what has happened? Why, the spirit of revolution has gained new 
strength both at Madrid and Paris; it subsists in blood, and grows 
amongst hecatombs. The authors of this war assumed a right of inter- 
fering, for violence is very desirous of being called right when it does any 
thing. When Philip II. sent his armies to Paris to the assistance of the 
league, he also exercised the right of interfering; for such are the 
maxims of unjust power. Austria did not fail to apply them to Italy; 
its violent code is rich in these maxims ; but if republican governments 
were strong and unjust enough to establish their right of interference, we 
should see some strange consequences from this politic legislation. It is 
upon this basis, however, that the Holy Alliance is erected ; but what is 
this right of interference but the right of invasion? And where is the 
right of invasion, when no offence has been committed, no attack made ? 
Justice only is a principle : the term can never belong to violence. 

The French Ministers, who have now for three years governed only by 
their passions, were the beginners of that odious war. They despatched 
the warriors of France, like the gendarmes of the Holy Alliance, against 
Spain. Such is the humiliation into which they are fallen. Such has 
been the mission of that France, which, when it shall be guided by 
nobler hands, and be in possession of its constitutional rights, will make 
that Holy Alliance tremble, which now represses but cannot terrify it. 

All Europe rung with the joyful exclamations of the preachers of this 
war; itis the cause of kings, said they ; it is the cause of God, said the 
Romish priests : it was only the cause of tyranny. What hopes did they 
not raise on their plan of extermination! But all these efforts of pride, 
all these desires of vengeance, all these barbarous wishes, came to nothing 
through the virtue ofa single man. When they saw their fury deceived, 
and their projects destroyed, they formed a more inhuman desire: they 
were anxious to see that virtue itself annihilated ‘n the crimes of Spain ; 
thisis no revelation ; the desire was but too publicly expressed. The Prince, 
who was the object of this base desire, to whom all the honour gathered 
in Spain is due, effaced by his humane and magnanimous conduct the 
odiousness of the enterprise ; he triumphed over the passions of a corrupt 
people—a triumph much more glorious than could be acquired by arms ; 
for, to speak like the Athenians, he gained a tearless victory ; his army 
that was sent to destroy, came to protect. If it had executed the 
barbarous design of those who sent it; the French nation would have 
been as criminal towards the Spaniards, as the Spaniards formerly were 
towards the Indians. They who carried on this war are as worthy of 
praise, as they who planned it of execration ; for they have turned Spain 
into a land of crimes and misfortunes, of which there appears no end. 

To pass from Spain to Greece, is to pass from crime to crime, and 
from one abyss of villainy to another. In this cause the monarchical po- 
licy appears undisguised. The name of the Holy Alliance is only a 
cruel derision in the eyes of a whole Christian people, whom the kings 
that compose it contemplate unmoved, bleeding in the fangs of tigers in 
the shape of men. It might have been believed that a whole Christian 
people, threatened with extermination, would find refuge beneath the 
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banners of Christ, so pompously raised up in the hands of royalty; but 
the easy cold manner in which princes have looked on, is a public 
avowal that they speak of the interests of religion merely through a kind 
of decorum. Indeed, in the councils of nations, religion is never any 
thing more than a pretence: human interests are called divine only that 
they may be more readily respected. What now becomes of the right of 
kings to interfere? It is in such a case that it would be justified: but 
what is the Greek nation to them? It is not governed by a king of Eu- 
ropean race. Kings lend assistance to kings, not to nations. 

But if we are astonished at the inaction of kings, what shall we say 
of the silence of Rome? In former times, Christian Rome exeited all 
Europe to rush upon Asia; she drew together beneath the banners of 
Christ, kings, nobles, and people ; at her voice all the kingdoms of the 
west joined in a Holy Alliance,—and for what? Only to secure the pil- 

rims to Syria; only to possess a ruin whose oracles had become dumb. 
But Rome did not then hesitate to bury whole generations in the sands of 
Asia, in order to establish its dominion there, and to make a Roman 
parish of Palestine. At present, this same Rome is mute at the sight of 
the massacre of a whole Christian people, who stain with their blood 
that celebrated country, which taught learning and refinement to Europe ; 
the country which was the cradle of letters and religion, and in which 
the ministers of that religion have preserved the purity and mildness of 
the gospel. Rome no longer forms crusades against the Musulmans, she 
now directs them against the Protestants. But the secret of her silence, 
with respect to Greece, is by no means impenetrable ; for the Greek pa- 
triarchs do not acknowledge her supremacy—an unpardonable crime at 
Rome; and for this reason we are not to be astonished if Constantinople 
be dearer to her than Athens. 

Rome has many other things to care for, besides the safety of Greece ; 
her whole policy is employed in extinguishing philosophy: the Vatican 
is the seat and origin of a vast conspiracy, which pervades all the king- 
doms of the West; the chiefs of her secret armies are in the courts of 
kings. The spirit of Rome penetrates into councils, and exerts itself 
in congresses. Throughout all the countries of Europe it silently directs 
a devoted clergy, united by one desire, actuated by one principle, 
obeying one will, tending to one end. And kings would one day awake 
in the chains of Rome, if the philosophical league of the people, which 
they so much dread, did not save them from this yoke. 

The East is of no consequence to Rome; all its magazines are in the 
West. France is its place of defence and attack, There, are its visible 
and invisible armies, its most able ambassadors, its generals, its writers, 
its preachers; there, it possesses the direction of education; it has the 
heart of princes in its hands, and gives its commands to their ministers, 
Modern Rome, like the ancient, possesses the empire of Gaul; and in 
the midst of so great a triumph, what are the misfortunes of Greece to 
it? Christian Greece is deluged in blood, but Greece is schismatic ; 
Rome does not acknowledge it; Greece is independent, and Rome de- 
sires none but slaves; it treats all who do not obey as rebellious; the 
sword of the Musulmans is the exterminating sword spoken of by the 
prophet. 

But, whatever may be the secrets of Rome, and the projects of the ene-- 
mies of Greece, the empire of the East is at length falling to pieces ; 
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according to the expression of Bossuet, i¢ can now do no more. This famous 
counterpoise, introduced by Louis XIV. into the balance of Europe, has lost 
all its importance ; the system of equilibrium, the chimera of the ancient 
policy, has disappeared. This system, which cost Europe so much blood 
to fix a point of equality of power, as impossible to seize as the point of 
Archimedes, resting only on the calculation of multitude, on the extent 
and relations of positions, must fall, of necessity, in an age in which the 
moral power of the people has destroyed all the springs of the old policy. 
Formerly, nations were estimated only in proportion to their physi- 
cal force; they were calculated on like mere impelling and _ repell- 
ing powers; they were allowed to possess nothing but motion; they 
have now added thought to motion, and the former is gaining the mastery 
over the latter. 

This hateful empire, which flatterers still more hateful, proposed to 
Louis XIV. as a model of the most stupid obedience, and most insolent 
eommand, has but too long offended the sight of the western nations, 
Its fall is an immense gain to mankind, for kings will now possess one 
horrible model the less. Louis XIV. envied the complete despotism of 
the sultans ; but, perhaps, had they not_been so near, the thought would 
not have occurred to him. Kings have a natural toleration for the pre- 
judices of the East, where monarchs are better worshipped than gods. 
The arbitrary sway of those countries would flatter their ambition, were 
their people disposed to submit to it: the most moderate princes haye 
never refused divine honours. Some of the kings of France have very 
strongly resembled the sovereigns of the East; all are like them in pomp, 
and delight in the adoration that is paid them; a few have exercised an 
equal power; and there was a time when France appeared only a more 
polished kind of Asia. The English, who understand government, com- 
pared that of France to those of the East ; at present the comparison would 
not hold, but formerly the sole difference was the magistracy. 

Besides, by casting out a ferocious people, European civilization will 
have an additional guarantee; and, in fact, if we reflect well upon it, we 
despise Asia; and yet the spirit of Asia is allowed to enter Europe by the 
north and by the east. What would become of her, should these two 
points extend and unite ? 

It is really wonderful to observe a people, perpetuated for centuries, in 
the country of the arts, sciences, and liberty, which has yet preserved 
undiminished its ignorance, its slavish spirit, and its brutality; which, 
lying on the threshold of civilized Europe, has perpetually remained bar- 
barous, and preferred its stupid ignorance to the civilization and genius 
of other nations. Religion alone is capable of producing and explaining 
such phenomena. 

The majesty of the European monarchs is degraded in Constantinople. 
The sultans receive, but they do not pay homage to any one; kings send 
them ambassadors,—they send none to any country. The ambassadors 
of kings possess no sacred character at Constantinople ; they are insulted, 
imprisoned, driven away, but their masters do not avenge them ; on the 
contrary, they send out new ambassadors to carry new homage to the 
barbarians. All the sultans have not shown the same degree of insolence 
and pride ; but, abstracting personal character, such is the policy of the 
empire, such is the contempt of these barbarians for European nations. 
May Greece avenge Europe, and even those kings that abandon her! Ia 
































one year the Grecian government would change the face of. affairs in the 
East. 

In the present state of society, in that rapid movement which bears it 
forward, a year is of much weight in the destiny of empires; events fol- 
low and press upon each other with a promptitude and celerity which 
discover the agitation of the world. This agitation itself will increase 
daily; and this motion will not cease, until the people have acquired that 
happiness of which they have now framed an idea, until they have ob- 
tained from their rulers a concession of those rights which belong to them, 
and, in one word, until policy shall harmonize with morals, and be suit- 
able to the knowledge and civilization at which Europe has arrived. Its 
situation is full of violence and uncertainty ; but we must confine our- 
selves to the traits which it exhibits. 

Thus France, without any fixed condition, placed between her old 
and new régime, and carried back towards her ancient prejudices; Italy 


impatiently awaiting the moment to shake off hers; the civilized half of 


Europe reduced to silence and despair by the portion that is barbarous ; 
Austria preserving the model of happy slavery; Prussia not knowing how 
to produce an agreement between her civil and political existence; Poland 
preserving her Polish spirit; Germany perpetually occupied with the 
rights of kings and people, inquiring about every thing, and deciding 
nothing; Russia instructing Europe in the maxims of Oriental policy ; 
Turkey vanishing at the acclamations of civilized nations ; Greece rising 
up out of its ruins, and taking its rank among the noblest of nations ; 
Sweden moving towards its destiny with wisdom and order; Denmark 
immovable in the midst of agitated nations; Belgium only one step from 
being one of the most fortunate nations of Europe; Switzerland become 
less hospitable, and its rights and liberties disturbed by its Catholic po- 
pulation ; Ireland growing more fanatical in proportion to its misery ; 
Portugal escaping from the yoke of kings; Rome pursuing philosophy 
wherever it exists, and filling all Europe with its secret armies ; and, to 
close all, proud England, supported by America, whose destinies she 
sanctions, hovering, from the bosom of the sea, over agitated Europe, 
observing, without danger, the storms that are gathering in it, and having 
it in her power to direct them to the destruction of tyranny. Such is 
Europe at the beginning of 1825; it will no longer be the same at the 
end of it, 





THE DREAM OF YOUTH, 


I stood, through sickness, near the gates of Death, 
Pausing to enter ; and, behold, there rose 

Before my mental eye in long array * 

The forms of all my deeds, and hopes, and fears : 
They passed before me, rapid as the light 

Travels at dawn, and so a moment show’d 

The miniature of all that I had seen, 

Or been, or thought, or acted, or endured. 

There was the warm paternal roof embower’d 

In summer foliage, there the alleys trim, 

The quaint clipped box, the swarms of golden bees 
Issuing in myriads o’er the painted flowers, 
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The Dream of Youth, 


And there the sun streamed on the lattice green, 

Just seen through clustering woodbine ; and, quite near, 
In ruddy health, and full of hope and joy, 

The two parental forms walked through the shade ; 
Their children round. Now flowed the muttered prayer, 
Over the wild unconscious heads that glanced 

’Tween flowers and fruit—But what has man to do 
With aught on earth beyond the present hour? 

The father’s and the mother’s prayers unheard 

The winds dispersed ; for, lo! the conqueror Death 
Stood with his scythe ready to mow the hopes 

Of all, in taking down the prop of all,— 

The father! Then came on the widowed scene, 

The mother, with her children fatherless, 

Following with broken heart the gloomy bier, 

Now bearing to the coldness of the tomb 

The cheerful face, the strong protecting hand 

On which her feminine and helpless form 

Had leaned through life. Down to the grave they go! 
And then the urchins wring their little hands, 

As, dust to dust, the priest consigns to earth 

The knees on which they prattled, and the lips 

On which their kisses wander’d like a dream 

When life was in them. But the mother’s sorrow 
None but a parent left in loneliness 

Can paint or-feel—the mantle of the world, 

The garb of hope in which it shone erewhile, 

Seem’d stript at once, and all looked cold and bare, 
The skeletons of what we hate or love, 

Tending in mere indifference to their ends. 








Now followed other scenes, the wheels of life 
Still moving onward ; Learning and her train, 
Bearded and wise and tranquil solemn men, 
Led me to view the groves of Academe. 
Sometimes I wander’d by th’ eternal sea, 
Poring o’er tongues of other lands, or, rapt 
With Milton to the primal scene of time, 
Imbibing visions sweet of perfect love. 

And then I sought midst art’s deep principles, 
Fining the ore of nature, to detect 

The path of Genius to the House of Fame ; 
And thought I had discovered, and pressed on 
Midst many ills, encouraged by the glimpse, 
Caught frequently through numerous avenues, 
Of Hope’s Elysium. But the cankering blight 
Of illness came, and dimmed ‘the brilliant scene, ad 
And led me to Death’s porch, and let me see, 

In one swift glance darted through many years, 
A world of hopes all wither’d in their spring ! 
But this has passed, and Hope once more renews 
Her ardour, and her armour buckles on 

To struggle with the world—perhaps in vain ! 





Bion. 


























CELEBRATION OF THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
IN AMERICA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—I am aware that the objects of your attention must be chiefly 
Oriental ; nor would I depreciate their importance, especially when 
contemplating the British, or rather the human interests connected with 
that portion of the globe, and then contrasting with their magnitude the 
intellectual littleness displayed in the British administration of British In- 
dia. Yet I have observed the ardour you discover for the advancement, 
in every region, of that most important science,—a knowledge of human 
rights and human duties, as conducive to that consummation of rational 
government, the “‘ greatest good of the greatest number.” I am thus en- 
couraged to make you a respectful tender of correspondence, though with 
pretensions to your notice, as far from Oriental as the east is from the 
west, to which point of the compass my thoughts are, just now, pecu- 
liarly directed. 

I am an untravelled Englishman; yet, as the natural result of very 
early and endeared associations, I have been always conscious of an at 
tachment to the various fortunes of Anglo-America, such as might be 
rather expected from a native citizen. Thus, in my boyish days, I pos- 
sessed myself, among a few literary treasures, of her Declaration of In- 
dependence, with a portrait of John Hancock, her first revolutionary 
patriot, at the top of the page. Thus, too, after the lapse of almost half 
a century, I am gratified to pore over the representation, which her 
newspapers have lately brought to us, of an interesting event,—the cele- 
bration of the landing in 1620, of the Fathers of New England. You 
will; I am persuaded, oblige some of your readers, besides myself, per- 
haps not a few of them, both in Britain and in British India, by pre- 
serving among your pages that document, which | beg leave to offer you, 
annexing a few explanatory notes. 

The earliest attempt of the English to settle on any part of the now 
United States was in 1585, No attempt, however, succeeded, till 1607, 
when James Town, on James River, in Virginia, became the first per- 
manent settlement. There, too, in 1620, by the purchase of twenty 
negroes from a Dutch ship, commenced the nefarious assumption of 
property in Man, still the opprobrium of Republican America, too 
many of whose citizens were justly described by that consistent advocate 
of freedom, Thomas Day, as signing a declaration of independence with 
one hand, and with the other brandishing a whip over their affrighted 
slaves, 

This first English settlement, whose results were comparatively unim- 
portant, appears to have originated chiefly, if not entirely, from the mo- 
tive. which has generally produced emigration, a desire natural to man, 
to improve his worldly condition. The next settlers, who became the 
Fathers of New England, prcfessed, nor is there any reason to question 
their sincerity, to be actuated by considerations of superior moment 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 6. G 
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Governor Hutchinson, indeed, in his History of Massachusetts, 
(1765, i. 3.) doubts, ‘* whether Britain would have had any colonies in 
America, if religion had not been the grand inducement.” , 

Bishop Hurd (Vol. i. Serm. 13.) relates with evident approbation, how 
the royal reformation of the Church of England “ advanced under the 
eye of the magistrate, by slow degrees ;”” nor does it appear to have offend- 
ed a Protestant Leed Spiritual, that “ it was, more than once, checked 
and kept back by him.” There were, however, a small, though an in- 
creasing number, who, believing that they had got ‘‘ into a direct way 
from Babylon toward the city of God, held on in a good round trot, 
through thick and thin,” as Dr. Henry More (Div. Dial. v. 25.) says of 
Luther. Thus eagerly pursuing the road of reformation, they quickly 
outstripped the deliberate pace of the royal magistrate, and leit both 
** Lords Spiritual and Temporal” far behind. 

Of these uncompromising reformers, called, in derision, Puritans, a 
number, in the north of England, united to form a religious association, 
which they deemed a more Christian Church than that ‘‘ by law esta 
blished.” Of this Church, a leading member, and the principal minister, 
John Robinson, was commemorated in the late celebrations, of whom, 
as well as of Roger Williams, another American hero, I propose soon to 
offer you a few biographical notices. Weary of the injuries they sus- 
tained from the hierarchy and the civil power, Mr. Robinson and his 
Church, in 1607 and 1608, removed, or rather escaped to Holland,’ the 
asylum of the persecuted, where, as contrasted with England, was ex- 
emplified that great political maxim, so difficult for kings and parlia- 
ments to learn, but which a king (Frederic of Prussia) has well express- 
ed: ‘Le faux zele est un Tyran qui dépeuple les Provinces. La Tolé- 
rance est une tendre Mére qui les rend florissantes.”” Such is the con- 
cluding paragraph of the Memoirs de Brandenbourg. 

After remaining a year at Amsterdam, Mr. Robinson and his Church 
removed to Leyden, a circumstance which Professor Everett, as you 
will perceive, has improved into one of the finest sentiments expressed on 
the celebration. 

In 1617, they determined on emigration to America, a design which 
they began to accomplish in 1620: King James, as whose subjects they 
were still to be regarded, agreeing ‘‘ not to tolerate them by his public 
authority,” but only that he ‘‘ would connive at them, and not molest 
them, provided they carry peaceably.” July 21, 1620, a part of this 





! The case of these refugees was thus noticed at the time, in a MS. of Go- 
vernor Bradford, one of the Fathers: ** 1607. Thus falls Mr. Robinson’s Church, 
in the north of England, being extremely harassed; some cast into prison, some 
beset in their houses, some forced to leave their farms and families ; _ they begin 
to fly over to Holland for purity of worship and liberty of conscience.’ 

«1608. This spring, more of Mr. Robinson’s Church, thronzh great difficul- 
ties from their pursuers, get over to Holland; and, afterwards, the rest with 
Mr. Robiuson and Mr. Brew ster, who are of the last, having tarried to help the 
weakest over before them.” See ‘Chronol. Hist. of N. England, by Thomas 
Prince, M. A.” Boston, N. E.1736, pp. 23, 24. There is a fine passage on 
The embarkation of the Pilgrims from Holland, "in ‘ Adiscourse Jelivered at 
Plymouth, Dec. 22, 1820, in commemoration of the first settlement of New 
England, ‘by the Hon. D. Webster.’ See Mon, Repos. (1822.) xvii. 342. 
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Church, (Mr. Robinson, and the remainder proposing to follow,) depart 
froin Leyden* for Southampton, there to be joined by some of their 
brethren who had remained in England. Sept. 6. The joint-company bid 
a final adieu to their native land in the May-flower, a ship of 180 
tons; and Nov. 9, at break of day, after long beating the sea, they make 
the land of Cape Cod. After various attempts to find a spot on the 
coast for disembarkation, “it was on the 11th of Dec. 1620,” says Dr. 
Holmes, (Amer. Ann. i. 170.) * that the venerable Fathers of New Eng- 
land first stepped on that Rock, which is sacredly preserved in memory 
of their arrival. A ponderous fragment of it,” he adds, ‘ has been re- 
moved into the main streetof Plymouth. The 22d day of Dec. N.S., 
corresponding to the 11th O.S., has been long observed at Plymouth, 
and ‘several years at Boston, as the anniversary of the landing of the 
Fathers.” 


The number which landed was 101, too many of them destined to 
find in the New World little, besides a grave.* The same number had 
embarked from England, but one had died on the passage ; and while the 
May-flower was on the coast, a child was born, named Peregrine, who 
witnessed through 84 years, for he lived till 1704, the daily inroads of 
art and industry on ‘‘ the wilderness and the solitary place.” 

OccIDENTALIS. 


Celebration of the Landing of the Fathers in America. 


Tut two hundred and fourth anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers at Plymouth, was commemorated in that town on Wednesday 
(Dec. 22.) with augmented demonstrations of gratitude and festivity, and by 
greatly increased numbers. On Tuesday evening, the town appeared thronged 
by visitors from every part of New England, many from New York, with the 
addition of several ladies and gentlemen of distinction, from foreign countries. 
The evening being dark, the citizens spontaneously placed lights in their 
windows, and what was intended to prevent accidents, had the gratifying 
appearance of a splendid illumination of the whole town. We feel it a duty 
to add, that the exertions of the Committee of Arrangements were so efficient 
and successful, that after the hotels and inns were filled to overflowing, the 
mansions of all the citizens were thrown open, and no one had cause to com- 
plain of the want of ample and hospitable accommodation. 

A salute of artillery, and a peal from the bells, opened the anniversary. A 
procession was formed in the new Pilgrim Hall, (where the “ Landing of the 
Fathers,” an excellent picture, from the pencil of Col. Sargent, was suspended,) 
composed of the Pilgrim Society; at the head of which was the venerable 
John Watson, the only surviving member of the Ante-revolutionary Pilgrim 





2** Being accompanied by most of their brethren to Delph- Haven, where their 
ship lay ready, and sundry come from Amsterdam to see them shipped and take 
their leave; they spent that night in friendly entertaining and christian converse. 
And July 22, the wind being fair, they go aboard, their friends attending them. 
At their parting, Mr. Robinson, falling down on his knees, and they all with 
him, he with watery cheeks commends them with most fervent prayer to 
God; and then with mutnal embraces and many tears, they take their leavé, 
and with a prosperous gale, come to Southampton. There 700/. sterling are 
laid out, and they carry about 1700 pounds venture with them.” Governor 
Bradford’s MS. Prince, p. 70. 


$Dr. Holmes says, they lost ‘‘ half their number within the first thrée 
months.” Amer. Ann. i. 173. 
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Club, many of the clergy, and a long line of citizens and strangers, many of 
them descendants from the Pilgrims, and which moved to the meeting-house, 
escorted by the Standish Guards, a handsome company of infantry. The 
house was crowded to excess by a brilliant and venerable assemblage. The 
services of the sanctuary commenced with a sacred song, read and sung, line 
by line, as in olden times. The Throne of Grace was addressed in prayer, by 
the Rev. Mr. Kendall, in a strain of uncommon piety and appropriateness. 
The performance of the beautiful hymn, “ Hail, Pilgrim Fathers of our Race,” 
sung /to the tune ‘of “ Old Hundred,” preceded the Anniversary Address, by 
Professor Edward Everett.6 We confess our inability to notice this splendid 
performance in language in any way adequate to convey to our readers a just 
idea of its excellence as an historical memoir; its flowing description of the 
virtues, disinterestedness and sacrifices of the Pilgrim Fathers ; its impressive 
eloquence ; the liberality of its description of the natal land of the Fathers; or 
of the lofty and patriotic spirit of divination with which it concluded. The 
impression on the audience was better felt than can be described. The Address 
will unquestionably be printed, and, it is hoped, will be accompanied by a 
copy of the prayer. 

The procession then returned to Pilgrim Hall, where more than 500 persons 
= of truly “ a feast of reason, and a flow of soul.” The venerable John 

Vatson, Esq. presided at the board, assisted by the Hon. Perez Morton; Hon. 
E. H. Robbins; Judge White, of Salem; Joseph Head, Esq. of Boston ; and 
John Howland, Esq., of Providence, as Vice Presidents, The following were 
among the toasts :— 

1. The principles of the Pilgrim Fathers—which forbid all compromise with 
pernicious errors, and all submission to civil and ecclesiastical usurpation. 

2. The events and characters we commemorate ; may they ever be portrayed, 
as this day, by the lips and the pencil of genius. 

3. The memory of John Robinson, with whom it was orthodox to improve, 
and who inculcated the improvement of orthodoxy. 

4. “The table spread in the wilderness,” and the devout thanksgivings of 
two hundred years ago. 

5. Our Sister Association in New York—may it extend the principle of the 
Pilgrims, from the populous isle of the Manhadoes to “ every log-house be~ 
yond the mountains.” 

6. Honest freedom of opinion, and the memory of Roger Williams. 

7. That portion of the human race “ guilty of a skin not coloured like our 
own.” May all Christendom soon learn to do right, and they be exempted 
from wrong. 

8. The spirit of our popular elections, a precious legacy of our fathers, which 
calls the pride of our scholars to grace the halls of our Legislature. 

9. The “ Pulpit "—truth its creed, and charity its covenant. 

10. The Fisheries—“ Couple-gaine ” to its followers and defenders. 


11, The memory of Washington. 





4 Instituted, probably, in 1769, when this Celebration commenced. 

5 Named in honour of Captain Miles Standish, one of the Settlers, called, by 
Dr. Holmes, ‘‘ The Hero of - England.” He ‘ died at Duxborough, at an 
advancedage, in1657. His sword is preserved in the cabinet of the Massachusett’s 
Historical Society.”"—Amer. Ann. 1. 307. 

6 Greek Professor in Harvard College, Cambridge, N.E. This gentleman, a 
few years since, travelled in Europe on a mission to promote the literary objects 
of that institution. 
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12. The venerable Sachem of Mount Wollaston (President Adams). 

i3. President of the United States. 

14, His Excellency the Governor of the Commonwealth. 

15. “ The memory of Judge Thomas, the first and late President of the 
Pilgrim Society—who united to the principles of the Fathers the bland and 
courteous manners of modern days.” 





Volunteers. 


By Professor Everett: “The moral electricity of the Pilgrims—may the 
nations of the earth take a shock from the Leyden Jar. 

By Colonel Sargent: “ The Pilgrim’s Progress, from the days of darkness 
to the realms of light.” 

By the hon. Perez Morton: “ The rock on which the Pilgrims first landed in 
the wilderness, now become the corner-stone of the temple of civil liberty, and 
the foot of the altar of religious freedom fur a mighty nation.” 

By the hon. Edward H. Robbins: “ The descendants of the Pilgrims—may 
they never be less pious and patriotic than their ancestors were, and always 
understand and practise those principles which are best calculated to diffuse 
and perpetuate the blessings of civil and religious liberty among all nations of 
men.” 

By the hon. Judge Davis: “ Our Sister Society lately assembled at Philadel- 
phia ; in the mansion of William Penn—we commemorate the forlorn hope, the 
centre column of the champions of freedom, truth and duty.” 

By Major Alden: “ The memories of Governor Winslow and Miles Stan- 
dish—through whose vigilance and valour the Pilgrims were protected.” 

By Dr. Thatcher: “ General La Fayette, as brave as Standish, and as dis- 
interested as Washington.” 

By George E. Head, Esq.: “ Our Pilgrim Fathers ;—religious intolerance 
drove them from their native land; let us avenge their wrongs by driving re- 
ligious intolerance from ours.” 

“ New-England System of Free Schools—the noblest monument the Fathers 
erected, let not the sons impair it.” 

“The Anniversary of 1850, when the descendants and friends of our pious 
forefathers shall perform a pilgrimage from the Columbia River to this hallowed 
spot, and present their offerings of gratitude on the Rock of Plymouth.” 

After Mr. Bradford, as toast-master, had read a letter from Governor Penn to 
Governor Hinckly, of the Old Plymouth Colony, written in 1683, he called on 
Mr. H. Ruggles, a member of the Society of Friends, for a toast, who, stepping 
on a seat, remarked, that he was unexpectedly called on, and that he had no 
unity with the custom of drinking toasts, but that he would nevertheless offer a 
sentiment :— , 

“ T rejoice at the birth, on this day, of American eloquence, and may we 
take it in the same spirit in which it has this day been delivered to us.” 

By Nathan Appleton, Esq. : “The May-flower, whose blossoms are displacing 
the wilderness from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

By a Guest: “ That Liberty of the Press which acknowledges no censorship 
but truth, and fears no disgrace but that of licentiousness.” 

In the evening a splendid ball and supper gave more than 300 of the fair 
descendants of the Pilgrims an ne to unite in partaking of the festivit 
of the memorable occasion. The hall was fancifully and beautifully decorate 
with evergreens by the Plymouth ladies. 
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SONG—-WRITTEN BY THE REV. MR. PIERPONT. 


The Pilgrim Fathers—where are they? 
The waves that brought them o’er 

Still roll in the bay, and throw their spray 
As they break along the shore: 

Still roll in the bay, as they rolled that day, 
When the May-flower moored below, 

When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shore with snow. 


The mists that wrapp’d the Pilgrim’s sleep 
Still brood upon the tide ; 

And his rocks yet keep their watch by the deep, 
To stay its waves of pride. 

But the snow-white sail that he gave to the gale 
When the heavens looked dark, is gone ;— 
As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 

Is seen, and then withdrawn, 


The Pilgrim exile—sainted name! 
The hill, whose icy brow 

Rejoiced, when he came, in the morning's flame, 
In the morning’s flame burns now. 

And the moon’s cold light, as it lay that night 
On the hill side and the sea, 

Still lies where he laid his houseless head ;— 
But the Pilgrim—where is he? 


The Pilgrim Fathers are at rest ; 
When summer's throned on high, 

And the world’s warm breast is in verdure drest, 
Go, stand on the hill where they lie. 7 

The earliest ray of the golden day 
On that hallowed spotis cast ; 

And the evening sun, as he leaves the world, 
Looks kindly on that spot last. 


The Pilgrim spirit has not fled : 
It walks in noon’s broad light; 

And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, 
With the holy stars, by night. 

It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, 
And shall guard this ice-bound shore, 

Till the wave of the bay, where the May-flower lay, 
Shall foam and freeze no more. 





7 «The dead,” says Dr. Holmes, (see Nate 5,) ‘* were buried on the bank, at 
a little distance from the rock where the Fathers landed; and lest the Indians 
should take advantage of the weak and wretched state of the English, the graves 
were levelled and sown, for the purpose of concealment. Human bones have been 
washed out of the bank, by high tides, within the memory of the present genera- 
tion.”"—Amer. Ann. 1, 173. 
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ON THE AGE AT WHICH IT IS PROPER TO SEND CADETS 
TO INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, Upper Provinces of Hindoostan, Nov. 1524. 

As I understand the Directors of the East India Company consult 
your pages with avidity, for the sake of the valuable information and 
suggestions that abound in them, I shall avail myself of this opportunity 
to offer them a few hints on subjects of great importance to their Empire. 
Some of that venerable body have never seen the land they govern, or 
have been connected only with a particular class of its inhabitants, or 
have had their recollection of it obliterated by the number of good dinners 
they have since eaten at the London Tavern. All, | conclude, must be 
willing to listen candidly to any proposition which professes to have in 
view the welfare of a country committed to their charge, and which it is 
their best policy, as well as their most sacred duty, to cherish and improve. 
What pretensions [ may have for the task I have undertaken is of little 
consequence, if the facts | produce be undeniable, and the reasons | 
offer conclusive. A residence of some length in India, and an attentive 
observation of what is passing around me, a mind early cultivated and 
accustomed to generalize on experience, and a total exemption from 
either selfishness or prejudice, may give me as good a title to discuss these 
subjects as the influence of a distinguished name, or the superadded im- 
portance of official dignity. Truth, they say, needs but to be seen in 
order to be admired; and as | cannot dress her up in those borrowed 
charms, which too often appear requisite to attract the attention of the 
world, { must trust to her native beauty to make the impression I am 
desirous of producing. 

The subject of my present remarks will be the early age at which 
Cadets for the Company’s army are sent out to India, some of them not 
being more than 16 years old; and | hope to show cause, as the lawyers 
say, why they should not be permitted to enter the service till they are at 
least 18 years of age. 

The first and most obvious advantage to be gained by this plan is the 
more finished education of the young officers. If there be any one at this 
time of day hardy enough to deny the importance of this circumstance, 
I can only say, that I pity, from the bottom of my soul, so short-sighted 
a politician. Indeed, no one can fairly estimate the value of this advan- 
tage who has not himself enjoyed it—who is not conscious, in some de- 
gree, of the moral dignity and exaltation it imparts to our nature, as well 
as the pleasurable sensations it gives to temper and beautify our days— 


He best can paint them who has felt them most. 


But here, perhaps, Sir, you will take an exception against me. Grant- 
ing, you will say, all that is demanded in favour of these mental qualifi- 
éations, of what possible use can they be to you in the military profes- 
sion? Had you been clerk to an attorney, or apprentice to a shop- 
keeper, or pimp to a man of quality, or had it but been your fate to blacken 
shoes at some corner in Cheapside,—this rhapsody in praise of education 
would not have been so lamentably misplaced. But in your-walk of life, 
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we look for no such intellectual refinements. We merely wish you to hold up 
your head, to march with your left leg first, to wear clothes of a particu- 
lar cut and colour, and to break your adversary’s head in battle, or get 
your own broken by him, as chance may determine. No one, however, 
Sir, likes to have his profession run down in this petulant manner, be it 
what it may; and | shall still contend that it requires more to fit a man 
for that in question than is commonly supposed. 1 know they said of old 
in Lacedemon, (and they were high authorities on this subject,) that a 
soldier has but two things to learn—viz. to command and to obey ; but he 
must command without insolence, and obey without murmuring. Nei- 
ther of these, I fear, is an easy task to the human mind, yet they are 
both absolutely necessary; for he, who wishes to sway the passions of 
others, must first gain a thorough mastery over his own. I appeal to 
common sense then, if the lawyer, the surgeon, and the priest, require a 
laborious system of education to prepare them for their relative duties ;— 
on what principle can it be held unnecessary for a military man? I go 
further. I say, there is no profession in which a more extensive and va- 
ried knowledge is indispensable to success; and I may quote, in support 
of this assertion, not only those great characters who have risen in con- 
sequence of their superior information, but also the many who have 
failed for want of it. But if some degree of mental cultivation be essen- 
tial to form a soldier under any circumstances, how much more so in 
this country, where the youngest Ensign has a high character to sep- 
port, and the reputation of a distant nation to maintain—where we act, 
one and all, under the gaze of an acute and discerning people, who have 
been surprised into submission rather than subdued, who fortunately sup- 
pose us to be by nature a superiorrace of beings; and before whom, there- 
fore, it is impolitic, in the last degree, to exhibit the European character 
in a state of shapeless imbecility. 

Now, Sir, is it not a reproach to us, that, after possessing this coun- 
try for many years, we have taught so little of our arts and sciences to 
the Natives? Westill see the same cumbrous cart upon their roads, the 
same misshapen boat upon their waters, and the same miserable plough, 
with its still more miserable appendages, in their fields, as were in use 
among them three centuries ago. Nay, more: we see these things in 
the service of Europeans themselves; and you might travel through many 
a dreary coss of the Company’s territory, without observing any thing to 
remind you that you were under the sway of a civilized nation, unless it 
were a few wretches hanging by the road-side. At Calcutta, and one or 
two of the largest stations perhaps, where Colonization is gradually taking 
place in spite of the maledictions of the Directors, there may be some 
slight improvement ; but | am confident that this picture of the country in 
general is not too highly coloured. If then it be said that we have taught 
the Natives nothing, I reply, it is partly because we came here at an age 
at which our knowledge was too imperfect to enable us to communicate 
it to others; and we all know how unfavourable this climate is to any 
thing like intellectual exertion, and what a lassitude insensibly steals 
over both the body and the mind, and paralyzes all their powers Even 
as | trace these lines, Sir, there is a lazy apathy in the motion of my 
goose-quill, as unlike the spirited jerks and dashes in which it once de- 
lighted, as these desultory remarks are to the meteor flashes of a juvenile 
imagination. And then come the pinings of a broken constitution, and 
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the witcheries of temptation, and the selfishness of blighted feelings, and 
the bustle of perpetual variety, to destroy the little chance of improve- 
ment that was left us. 

This leads me naturally enough to notice the second object that would 
be gained by my proposal, and that is—an improvement in the moral 
habits of the Company’s servants. These might, perhaps, without im- 
propriety, have been included under the head of education; or, more 
properly speaking, they ought to be its main concern ; for they are to the 
mind what a solid foundation is toa building, which the elegancies that 
are superadded merely serve to decorate. Now, every one must have 
remarked, that the first two or three years of a man’s residence in this 
couutry probably make more alteration in his character, than all the rest 
of his life put together. Of course, this must, in some degree, be attri- 
buted to the sudden change from subjection to independence, and to his 
being called upon for the first time to think and act for himself. But of 
what consequence is it, that, under such circumstances, his mind should 
be rightly attuned by instruction, and fortified by principle. Do you ask 
me why? I bid you look for a moment at the situation in which we 
stand. There is nothing so often advanced in theory, or so little attended 
to in practice, as that our Empire in the East depends upon opinion. 
Perhaps people think they have done ample justice to the subject by in- 
cessantly taking about it; and that, as it cutsso great a figure in their 
speeches, it need not have any influence on their conduct. Yet it is a 
most serious and important truth, that cannot be too often inculcated on 
the ear of authority. In the event of a protracted war, we must inevit- 
ably rely upon our regular Native troops, and upon the high idea they have 
conceived of our character, which makes them suppose themselves inca- 
pable of exertion, or even of opinion, unless under our guidance. If this 
notion be once destroyed, and the European name degraded in the esti- 
mation of these people, our Asiatic possessions are not worth an hour’s 
purchase. 

Again I am of opinion, that more regard would be shown to the feel- 
ings of the Natives, at the age that I recommend, than at an earlier 
period. 1 have no wish to give an exaggerated idea of the manner in 
which young men treat their dependents, nor do I suppose that those 
who come to this country are a bit worse than those of the same age 
who remain to be whipped at home. ~ But the transition is too sudden. 
They are scarcely emancipated from the restraints and discipline of child- 
hood, before they find themselves intrusted with a degree of power that 
astonishes them. The fact is, Sir, that weakness will always tempt inso- 
lence in a young and unreflecting mind; and I| have often known lads 
on their first arrival in this country display a peevish and irritable tone 
of feeling towards the ‘‘ black fellows,” which time and experience, added 
the natural growth of intellect, have entirely dissipated. Among the 
Natives, indeed, ‘‘Taza Wilaat” is synonymous with a person of eager 
and violent disposition. But, you will say, the Company have forbidden 
any ill-treatment of their subjects. The Company might as well call 
spirits from the vasty deep. But, you rejoin, they have made proper ex- 
amples of such as have ventured to disobey their orders. The Company, 
Sir, have done all they can do; that is, they have treated with merited 
severity those extreme cases that have occasionally been brought before 
them. But this does not strike at the root of the mischief, nor will they 































































90 On the Age for sending 
ever do so, till they learn that in moral, as well as in physical evils, pre- 
vention is better than cure. 

Moreover, I conceive, that boys who arrive at this tender age know 
nothing of the value of money, but continue to get more and more invol- 
ved, till the importunity of some angry creditor literally arrests the 
giddy victim in his career, and then the devouring rate of interest exact- 
ed in this country rivets the debt upon him for ever. Alas, Sir, I describe 
no imaginary or unfelt misfortune, for I, like other dogs, ‘‘ have had my 
day,” and have felt as much carelessness of heart, and contempt of 
filthy lucre, as Diogenes himself might have envied. But the season of 
reflection comes at last; and then is the time to hear sage observations, 
and to learn humiliating truths, which were never obtruded upon us, and 
would have found probably no reception in the morning of our prosperity. 
He must be grossly ignorant of human nature, who does not know how 
much embarrassments of this kind are apt to warp the character of those 
who are exposed to them. Such men have always temptations suffici- 
ently trying ; but in India, particularly, I have seen them, after a long 
course of shifts and evasions, guilty at last of conduct, from which, under 
other circumstances, they would have shrunk with abhorrence. Nay, I 
have known the sense of pecuniary obligations weigh so oppressively 
upon the mind, as to have even fifal effects, and hasten the destruction 
of their unhappy victim. . 

Further, | contend, that youths of a maturer age are more likely to 
keep their native country in remembrance, and to cherish a desire of re- 
turning to it. Do you donbt the importance of this circumstance? I re- 
ply — that the attachment of British Officers to their native country is 
the tie by which alone our Asiatic possessions can be held together. On 
this subject, however, there appears to me to be generally a strange con- 
fusion of ideas. When a man’s love for his country is spoken of, you 
might conclude fiom the language in use, that it consisted in a regard 
for the soil itself. We hear of “ the white cliffs of Albion,” “ the green 
valley of Erin,” as if these were the real objects of our affection. This 
is as absurd as the notion of the Scotchman, who refused whilst in Lon- 
don to be cured of his cutaneous disorder, ‘‘ because it made him unco’ 
thoughtful of his wife and bonny Inverary!” What endears our country 
to our remembrance is, the aged parent, whose eye is there glittering at 
our success, or weeping over our misfortunes—the friend of our early boy- 
hood—the countrymen in whose estimation we were anxious to stand high— 
the congenial feelings, and the manners to which we were first accustomed, 
im that vernal season when every thing seemed bright and animated and 
joyous, when life was new, and hope was full of promise, and the heart 
could throw its own warmth and colouring over the objects to which it was 
attached. These are the causes that so often tempt us to look back on 
the scenes of our youth with feelings of melancholy delight, and amidst 
all the hardships and eccentricities of life, they can never be wholly ob- 
literated from the mind. | do not say that the recollections of childhood 
are not equally sweet—the tree, under which we used to romp with many 
who are now mouldering in the grave—the little garden, in which our 
puny industry was first exercised—or the social hearth, round which we 
crowded to listen to the tale of some garrulous companion, not forgetting 
every now and then to draw our chairs a little closer into the circle, and 
cast a terrified look behind, lest the monsters of the story should be upon 
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us. But these sentiments, however pleasing, do not exert the same influ- 
ence over our characters, or make us long for home so eagerly in after 
life, as those before alluded to. It is only at that flexible period, when 
feeling and reflection are beginning to struggle for the mastery over us, 
when the habits are gradually forming, and the mind is expanding with 
the consciousness of its own powers, and the heart is yet free, and the 
fancy is full of sunshine, that those indelible impressions can be made,which 
attach us to the land of our birth, which make us feel as if we did but 
‘‘ drag at each remove a lengthening chain,’ and which furnish one of 
the best possible securities that our conduct shall not be unworthy of our 
origin. 

I might add to all these considerations, the benefit that would accrue 
to the society in India, were young men to marry soon after their arrival in 
the country, which they might do, did they not come out at an age when 
they are scarcely capable of taking care of themselves. I do not merely 
allude to the check it would give to individual dissipation, but te a great 
pelitical evil that is growing up among us, and which is more dreaded by 
reflecting men, than the ambition of Runjeet Singh, or the arrogance of 
the ‘ Golden Foot.’’ You will understand me as adverting to the half- 
castes: but this is both a difficult and an unpleasant subject, and I shall 
content myself with just pointing it out as an additional argument that 
inight be urged in my favour. 

The last advantage I shall mention, is the greater strength of constitu- 
tion which the young Officers would acquire. | am not ignorant that a 
very opposite position may be taken up against me. In youth, it will be 
said, there is a pliancy of constitution that more readily adapts itself to a 
new climate, and many valuable lives might be sacrificed to a fanciful 
and uncertain theory. Had | proposed the age of twenty-five or thirty, 
I should have been compelled to admit the force of this argument, but I 
do not think it just under the present limitations. Reasoning merely 
upon theory, | should suppose that any injury done to the frame at that 
critical time, when it is just acquiring the vigour and stability of manhood, 
would be attended with the worst consequences, and would leave its vic- 
tim to linger ona liie of long disease—miserable if himself, and useless to 
his employers, But the best appeal is to experience, and you cannot have 
a better criterion than the medical men afford, who generally come to this 
country at rather a later period of life than that | have recommended. 
Yet no one can assert that the casualties among them are more nuine- 
rous, or that they are more liable to any of the infirmities that flesh is heir 
to, than their comrades in other branches of the service. This you may 
ascribe, partly to these gentlemen never taking their own medicines (in 
order, I suppose, that they may have a larger quantity at the service of 
their friends), and partly to their possessing a certain northern prudence— 
a snivelling virtue, as Mr. Shandy aptly termed it, but certainlya very 
useful one in life. 1 admit the value of the first argument; but to what 
istheir prudence chiefly owing, but to their superior age, and more finished 
education, which enable them to resist the temptations of dissipation, 
and the tyranny of custom, better than our unfledged recruits can be 
expected to do. After all, room may be lett for argument, but I can 
sabely say, that my own experience,and the opinion of the medical men I 
have consulted, is in favour of the doctrine | have advanced. 

But granting, you will say, that great and unquestioned benefits would 
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arise from your proposal, are there no objections which detract from its 
merits, and which ought in fairness to be weighed against them? Consi- 
derable improvements, Sir, I fear, could seldom be attempted, if they 
must first be shown to be free from all attending disadvantages. I will 
notice, however, some of the principal objections that occur to me as 
likely to be raised against my plan. 

First, you might contend, that the remedy, if it be required at all, 
does not go far enough. Why, you ask, fix upon eighteen as a mini- 
mum—why not take another step, and refuse to admit your recruits till 


the age of twenty? Are these two years of no importance in the forma~ 


tion of the human character ; or, rather, does not the mind then particu- 
larly stand in need both of instruction and example? All this is very 
true; nor can I deny that twenty would be a still better age than eighteen, 
—probably the very best that could be fixed on. Buta great deal would 
be gained by what I ask, (and it is no objection to my theory, but rather 
a confirmation of its truth,) that it may be safely extended even further 
than was proposed. Ifthe principle were found by experience to be cor- 
rect, it might afterwards be carried to greater lengths, without alarming 
the timid into hostility against you. Much, however, would already be 
secured. The temper and dispositions of our youths—those materials 
that form, according to circumstances, the greatest or the most mischie- 
vous characters, would have a longer trial, and a better chance of being 
properly directed. A great accession of knowledge and principle would 
be gained to the Indian army; and though it is the fashion to repeat that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing,” I am sure I may fairly say that 
it is infinitely better than none at all. 

The second objection that I conceive may be taken against me, is, that 
at an advanced age a new language is not so easily acquired, ‘This as- 
sertion, again, is true as far as it goes; but I think by no latitude of 
speech can eighteen, or even twenty, be called an advanced age ; nor is it 
one at which the mind has lost any of its energies, or in which it is at all 
unfitted for making new acquisitions. On the contrary, a young man, 
who has been properly educated up to this period, is much more likely to 
devote himself successfully to fresh studies, than a child, who is too 
young to know the value of such pursuits, and who rejoices at having es- 
caped from the discipline of a school, and the necessity of mental exer 
tion. Besides, the medical men, who usually come here at a still later 
age, are among the best oriental scholars we can produce—a circumstance 
which I conceive sets this argument at rest for ever. The fact is, Sir, 
that if proper encouragement be given, young men will apply themselves 
to the study of these languages; if not, they will neglect them at any 
age. Nor, to confess the truth, do I believe that more than a superficial 
acquaintance with them is so important as some people imagine. I am 
aware that those who have spent so much time and industry upon the 
pursuit, will speak highly in its praise—perhaps because they have gra- 
dually acquired a fondness for it, or, it may be, because they do not care 
to acknowledge that they have wasted such painful efforts on an ungrate- 
ful subject. I have no desire to unniche these scholars from their eleva- 
tion, but I may be permitted to doubt the excessive value of their acquire- 
ments ; and I suppose the Company are of the same opinion, as they have 
lately refused to allow the few military men, who gave their minds to the 
subject, to prosecute their studies in the College of Fort William. 
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But here, perhaps, you will try to turn one of my own arguments against 
me. If it be desirable, you will say, that we should spend the evening of our 
days in our native land, the chance of our doing so is diminished, oris at 
all events protracted, by this proposal. This cannot be denied : but it may 
be remarked, that two years at the close of our career bear no comparison 
with the same length of time at its commencement. Suppose a man, for 
instance, to retire after two-and-twenty years’ service, when he becomes 
entitled to his pension, (and he must be indeed a clever fellow if he can 
manage to do so in times like these,) we shall find the period between 
thirty-eight and forty far less important and full of change than that 
between sixteen and eighteen ; and even in the hour of retirement, how 
much more happy should we be in ourselves, as well as useful to those 
around us, had our minds been early stored with valuable knowledge, and 
so disciplined by education as to dispose us continually to augment it. 
But I will uot dwell on this argument, because I have a more simple way 
of obviating the objection ; and that is, by striking two years from the re~ 
quired period of our service. To this the Company, I presume, would 
gladly accede, with such advantages in view ; and it is a mode of dispos- 
ing of the subject not likely to be opposed in any other quarter. 

If it be said, that though young men are permitted to come out as 
early as sixteen, in point of fact many do not reach India till long after 
that age, I reply, that it is sufficient for my argument that the permission 
does exist, and that it will sometimes be taken advantage of. To such as 
would have otherwise arrived at a proper age, the new rule would not do 
the smallest injury : on the contrary, it would save them from being com- 
manded by those who are younger, worse educated, and less experienced 
than themselves. 

I will but notice one more objection, which, though not ostentatiously 
brought forward, will, I fear, secretly weigh more against my suggestion 
than all the rest put together: I mean the dislike people will feel to it, 
simply because it is an cnnovation. There lurks about the minds of many 
well-meaning men a sensitive abhorrence of every change, however obvi- 
ously beneficial, and a rooted prejudice in favour of old customs, however 
confessedly absurd. I remember, while in England, endeavouring to per- 
suade a farmer of the old school to adopt some agricultural improvement, 
the value of which had been established by repeated experiments; but I 
could make no impression on the dogged obstinacy of the thorough-bred 
Englishman. ‘“ No, Sir,” said he, repeating for the twentieth time what 
appeared to him an incontrovertible reply, “‘ the old way was good enough 
for our fathers, and I don’t see why it should not be good enough for their 
children.” This feeling, while it makes thinking men cast a suspicious 
eye on any alteration proposed to them, gives others an opportunity of 
sneering at what they are unable to appreciate. ‘To innovate is not 
always to reform,” mutter these cautious folks ; but surely this does not 
prove that innovation and reform are incompatible with each other, or 
that we are blindly to adhere to every folly and abuse, if the rust of an- 
tiquity has but gathered over it. But fortune, Sir, steps in to save us 
from this dilemma. While poring over the ‘Annual Register,’ which 
amuses many a Vacant hour, and reflecting on the slowness of my own 
promotion, I discovered that a change of a similar nature has already been 
introduced. The Act of Parliament provides only, that no Cadet shall be 
below the age of fifteen ; but the Court of Directors resolved, on the 7th 
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of December 1808, that none should be admitted younger than sixteen. 
It seems, therefore, that I am only pleading for the extension of a prin- 
ciple, of which the justice has been already recognised ; and as progressive 
improvement is the best privilege of human nature, I do not despair of 
seeing it attempted in this instance. 

I believe, Sir, [ have now brought my argument fairly to a close, and 
[ ought, in obedience to established custom, to apologize for the trial I 
have given to your patience, to confess my conscicus inability to do jus- 
tice to the subject, and to assure you that my only object was to elicit 
the opinions of more competent judges. But I shall do no such thing. 
The question is of sufficient importance to deserve the fullest discussion ; 
and | am perfectly convinced in my own mind that I have taken a fair 
and proper view of it. Whether I have been equally happy in conveying 
my sentiments to others, is of less moment, as, should I have failed, I 
would deduce from that very fact a new proof of the necessity of my 
suggestion. I speak as a sufferer against the injury I have sustained ; 
and my own limited knowledge, and ill-managed mode of reasoning, 
though they might seem at first sight to prejudice my cause, may be 
quoted as consequences of the evil | am labouring to remove. I have 
the peculiar good fortune, therefore, to be able to enlist even my errors 
and imperfections on my side; and I comfort myself under the mortifica- 
tion my vanity must sustain, by hoping that the living example may con- 
Vince, though the theory were urged in vain. 

Puitir. 


A FEW CONSIDERATIONS OF THE EDITOR, ON THE SAME 
SUBJECT. 





Weconcur entirely in the view taken by our intelligent Correspondent, 
and are persuaded that the health, the understanding, the morals, and 
the general character of Cadets and Writers would be all less liable to 
injury, were they to leave England at 18 instead of at 16 years of age. 
If, indeed, the sincere desire of the Directors was, the benefit of the 
country committed to their care, then “ fitness for duty” would be the 
chief object of their attention in the persons sent out to govern it. But 
thisis not the case. Their first object is, to provide for as many of their 
immediate relatives and dependants as possible: and next, to exercise 
their patronage in providing for the relatives and dependants of those by 
whose votes they can alone maintain their places and authority. As 
such persons entail considerable expense on those who must maintain 
them while they continue in England, the sooner they can enter on that 
career of life, in which they are to maintain themselves, the better 

leased will those be who are to be thus relieved by their departure. 
There are, no doubt, exceptions to this rule; but that it is a general one, 
no person who considers the subject can for a moment doubt. 

We are glad that our Correspondent has taken up the subject, and hope 
that he and others will pursue it till some beneficial change is effected. 
Our notions on this matter, as on most others, are likely to be so much 
at variance with those of the Directors, that the mere statement of them 
is sure to excite surprise. We shall, nevertheless, perform our duty, how- 
ever unpalateable to others, and state very briefly what we conceive 
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would be. great. improvements on the present mode of educating and de- 
spatching Cadets and Writers to India: 

Ist. A fixed standard of qualifications should be determined on for 
both classes of candidates, and publicly proclaimed in such a manner 
as that all England might know its conditions. 

2d. The nomination to candidateships should belong entirely to the 
Proprietors of East India Stock, who might have a certain number 
of nominations to the civil and military candidateships, for every 1000J. 
stock heid by them in the Company’s funds: the Directors to have no 
more than other Proprietors, and all according to their amount of interest 
in the Company’s general concerns. 

3d. The parents of the candidates should be at liberty to educate them 
wherever they thought proper; and all exclusive establishments for this 
purpose be abvlished. 

4th. A yearly public examination of the candidates should take place 
before competent Masters, in each branch of the acquirements demanded 
of them, and before an audience of the whole body of Proprietors, or 
as many as chose to attend. 

5th. The civil and military appointments should be awarded in the 
strict order of comparative excellence : and the unsuccessful candidates 
remanded till another year; two unsuccessful examinations forfeiting 
their candidateship entirely. 

6th. The examination should not take place till the candidate had 
completed his eighteenth year; after which, should he prove himself 
qualified and receive his appointment, he should be compelled to leave 
England within three months. 

7th, Every civil and military servant should be required to make his 
journey to India by land, by whatever route might be open to them ; and 
the full period of two years, from the date of their examination, allowed 
them for that purpose. 

8th. They should receive half-pay from the moment of their quitting 
England, till the period of their arrival at the Presidency to which they 
might be appointed ; and full pay only from the period of their entering 
on their duties in India, which they would then do at about the age of 
twenty. 

9th. On the arrival of the individuals at the termination of their 
journey, they should again undergo a public examination before a board 
of competent persons, and in presence of the whole of the society of 
which they were about to become members: and the class, rank, and 
order of their appointments to oflice in India should also depend on the 
degree of merit or excellence evinced in the examination, to which they 
would there be subjected. 

The advantages of such a system as this would be incalculable; and 
good redsons might be assigned for all the changes here recommended. 

By the first condition, candidates would be invited from all parts of 
England : and if the standard of excellence were high, (as it should be,) 
none but youths of undoubted high character and extraordinary talent 
would waste their time in the attainment of so ditlicult an object. 

By the second, every subject of his Majesty who chose to give a 
pledge of his willingness to risk his property with the East India Com- 
pany, might nominate candidates for the Service from his own family, 
or that of his friends (and no other ought to have that privilege); while 
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the value of the Company’s stock would be proportionately increased 
thereby. 

By the third, there would be the utmost freedom of superintendence 
allowed the parent over his child during its education, so as to form his 
moral character, as well as to cultivate his understanding. 

By the fourth, the most complete security would be afforded, that no 
inefficient candidates were appointed, through the secret influence of pri- 
vate patronage : and Directors’ sons would be placed on a level with all 
others: merit alone determining the class, as well as the order, of appoint- 
ments. 

By the sixth, the strongest possible inducement would be held out to 
encourage the candidate in his exertions, the public approbation of which 
would crown him with honour as well as reward. 

By the seventh, every appointed servant of the Company would be 
progressively weaned from the effeminizing and enervating life, now led 
by almost every young man of family or condition in England. His 
constitution would be rendered strong and robust by travel: he would 
acquire a better knowledge of foreign languages, manners and institu- 
tions, than years of reading could give him. He would approach India 
by such gradual steps, as to familiarize him with Asiatic people before 
he reached his destination, and teach him to regard the Natives of India 
as not altogether objects of aversion and contempt. He would not land 
in India, as he now does, fresh from an Indiaman’s cabin, where he has 
had no privations, no fatigue, no necessity of providing, or even thinking 
for himself; where life has been a perfect blank to him for six months, 
seeing nothing but sky and water; where he has acquired no useful know- 
ledge since he left his luxurious home ; and, nothwithstanding all the aids 
of tour meals aday, at a table bending beneath the weight of its provisions, 
has been devoured with ennui during the short intervals necessarily pass- 
ed between them. By employing two years in travelling, from eighteen to 
twenty, he would unite the advantages of gaining information, and en- 
joying pleasure, which, at no subsequent period of his career, could he 
ever hope to do ; and be better qualified to enter on his public duties at 
twenty, after such a preparatiun as this, which would strengthen both 
body and mind, than he would be at thirty, under the present system. 

By the eighth, the appointed servant would be sutliciently remunerated 
for the mere expenses of his journey; and at the same time sufliciently 
stimulated to perform it within the limited time, as his higher reward 
would commence when it was at an end. 

By the ninth, the most complete security would be taken for the ser- 
vant making the best use of his time by acquiring all possible information 
on his way, and by establishing his claim to honour and reward in India 
as well as in England, so that his masters might be entirely satisfied with 
the use made of his time and their money, in preparing him for the impor 
tant duties of their service. 

If the East India Company would adopt some such plan as this, with 
respect tothe candidates for their service, we should see, at the time of the 
expiration of their Charter, such a body of men in the civil and military 
offices of that country, as has never yet been formed in any country under 
the sun. They are even now of a higher order than most classes of pub- 
lic servants in England ; but only because more pains are taken in the 
selection and preparation of them for their places. It is but to extend 
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this principle still farther, and India might, in a few years, exhibit a 
spectacle such as the world has never yet seen. 

But the Directors will neither adopt this, nor any other plan of reform, 
which lessens their own immediate patronage, unless compelled by Par- 
liament and the voice of the nationso to do. And as for the Proprietors 
of India Stock, as long as they can receive their 104 per cent. dividend, 
whether the affairs of India are well or ill managed, they will not move a 
step to bring about a better order of things. We perform our duty, how- 
ever, by pointing out what ought to be done. Let those bear the dis< 
honour of neglecting theirs, who, seeing what is right, will use no efforts to 
accomplish its adoption. 





THE PERSECUTED GIRL—FROM ‘THE SONGS OF GREECE, 


A MAIDEN rich in nature’s wealth, 
In beauty’s fatal dower, 

Has dared to trust the roaring seas, 
But not the Pasha’s power. 


With bags of gold she hoped to bribe 
A Rover’s sordid soul, 

To guard her fame, and keep his crew 
In honour’s stern control. 


But when unseen his galley rode 
Old Ocean’s hoary crest, 

That faithless ruffian laid his hand 
Upon her virgin breast ! 


The lovely girl, whom ne’er before 
A manly hand profan’d, 

Shrunk, swoon’d away, and on the deck 
Immoveably remain’d. 


The Rover thought that breathless form 
Was beauty’s marble corse, 

And in the deep he threw the maid 
With blind and reckless force. 


The waves as cold, yet wild as he, 
On frothy pinions bore 

What once had life and loveliness 
To wells along the shore. 


Morea’s dancing damsels came 
To fill their ewers with water ; 
They start to see the graceful corse 
Of Naxia’s murder’d daughter. 


“ Oh! what a form to grace the silk, 
“ A hand to hold the reed ! ; 

“ What lips to tempt a mournful kiss, i 
“Thus beauteous, though they bleed !” 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 6, H 
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COMPARATIVE VALUE OF MERIT AND INTEREST 
AT MADRAS, 


’Twas meritorious, and shall I be rewarded forit?—No, ’Twas meritorious, 
therefore I shall not—nay, rather, therefore J ought not: for it rewards itself.— 
The Double Dealer. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 
SIR, Madras, Dec. 1824. 

Tue following Order, published at Madras on the 21st of Sept. 1824, 
has induced me to compare the advancement of Merit and Interest in the 
army under that Presidency : 

Genera Orper, 21st September, 1824. 

The Hon. the Governor in Council haying lately been pleased to award a 
gratuity of 500 rupees to Lieut. and Brevet-Captain W. N. Pace, Quarter-Mas- 
ter to the 25th reg. N. I. as a mark of its approbation of the essential aid he 
rendered to the Collector of Bellary, on a recent seryice at Kurnool, by his 
knowledge of the Persian and Hindostanee languages : His Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief feels it due to Captain Pace, as well as advantageous to the 
service, thus publicly to mark his Excellency’s sense of Captain Pace’s merits, 
and to call the attention of the officers of the army to the advantages which 
must, in various ways, result to such as by perseverance and study qualify them- 
selves to be useful to the service, and conspicuous in discharging, in a creditable 
manner, the duties of their profession. 


Little difference of opinion, I believe, can exist regarding the above 
Order. The publication of the offer to an officer of such a miserable 
“gratuity,” for the render of “ essential aid” on an important service, 
(for such it was,) seems degrading to the army in general, and to Cap- 
tain Pace in particular. 

One can hardly repress a smile to see a rich and powerful Government 
ostentatiously publishing the “ reward” of a ‘‘ gratuity” of not quite 50/, 
to lucky literature. 

Captain Pace had powers; but it was merely by accident that those 
powers were brought into play: it was fortune added to merit that pro- 
cured him from the Madras Government the reward of 501. ! 

The order therefore says, in other words, that “‘ If an officer, by hard 
study and perseverance, make himself master of two of perhaps the most 
uninviting languages in the world, (for the best native works in them are 
but ingenious nonsense,) he shall receive gratis a ticket in a lottery where 
there are many blanks, and the highest prize 50/. Fifty pounds (setting 
aside the honour and glory of the learning) is here proclaimed to be the 
ultima meta of the learned soldier’s ambition; which, further, he must 
only hope to reach under the guidance of lucky stars-— 


Certum voto fide finem. 


It cannot be said that the reward to Captain Pace, for the “ essential 
aid” rendered by him, consisted in the panegytic which accompanied it : 
because the panegyric is neutralized by the anticlimax of the value at 
which, with mercantile precision, it is rated by the panegyrists them- 
selves, 

The publication of the order in question proceeds, indeed, immediately 
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from his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief ; but that it emanates from 
superior civil authority, no man, with the feelings of a soldier, will doubt. 

Now, mark the difference of the reward to merit and interest, both in 
substance and mode! A gentleman with a civil appointment, who may 
make himself a proficient in one of those two languages which Captain 
Pace has thoroughly acquired, becomes entitled to a gratuity of 3,500 
rupees, before bringing that proficiency into use; and if, in addition to 
this language, he further obtain a good knowledge of one out of many 
provincial languages offered to his choice, his gratuity is doubled. Fur- 
ther, he is placed in a wider and shorter road to power and riches than 
is proposed to the more capable soldier. 

Pains are taken by the Government, as we have seen, to re-echo 
throughout the Peninsula its twopenny rewards to merit. On the other 
hand, it, with bashful modesty, in silence bestows situations of emolu- 
ment upon interest, 

Merit receives— 

A noisy nothing, and an empty wind; 
whilst to Interest our Indian rulers, like the good Man of Ross, 
Do good by stealth, aud blush to find it fame. 


In proof of this, I must state what service Captain Pace performed. He 
acted as interpreter, in the Persian and Hindostanee languages, during a 
negotiation by the Collector of Bellary with the Nabob of Kurnool; that 
is to say, he did what is, or ought to be, the duty of the Persian Inter 
preter to his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who receives for that 
(as things are) nearly sinecure appointment, a monthly salary of 350 
rupees. Now, it does so happen, that the Persian Interpreter to his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, who is also Deputy Judge Advo - 
cate-General, married a lady with the auspicious name of CAMPBELL; 
that his predecessor, reported to be a first-rate Persian scholar, but whose 
interest had worn out during above fifteen years’ service as Persian Inter- 
preter, was removed from the situation to make way for Benedict, on the 
ground of his unwillingness to quit the Presidency when the duties of that 
situation might call him. What are those duties ?—Certainly amongst 
them is not included personal attendance upon his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-Chief: for Benedict resides eighty-seven miles distant from 
the Presidency ;—is he not, then, bound to render his services available 
whenever and wherever they may be required ¢ 

Why should the Government be put to additional expense for services 
which the Persian Interpreter ought to be the best able toexecute? It is 
no answer, that a Deputy Judge Advocate’s presence is always required 
within his division: because, if the holder of two staff situations cannot 
always perform the duties of both, he ought to resign one. 

Thus we see the man of merit, who does more than his duty, and ren- 
ders ‘‘ essential aid,” receives a wipe-off of 500 rupees, from noisy grati- 
tude; the man of interest, who does /ess than his duty, and renders us no 
aid at all, continues silently to pocket a monthly salary, nearly equal in 
amount to the totality of the wipe-off. 

The contrast I have exemplified is unfortunately not singular. A Ge- 
neral Order by Government, dated 14th March 1823, requires, as an 
indispensable qualification for eligibility to regimental staff situations, the 
previous performance of two years’ regimental duty with a corps; fos 
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eligibibility of the general staff the same service for three years: and in 
both cases, the General Order, dated 6th Feb. 1824, (quoting directions 
to the same effect from the Court of Directors, in a letter dated 17th 
June 1810,) states a “‘ competent knowledge of the Hindcostanee language 
to be also of absolute necessity.” This competency is explained by the 
Commander-in-Chief, in General Orders, dated 17th March 1824, to 
mean ‘such proficiency as will enable the candidate to undergo an exa- 
mination, which extends to his powers of reading, writing, translating, 
and composing.” The General Order, dated 4th June 1824, declares all 
staff appointments to be “ temporary,” until such an examination shall 
have been gone through. Nothing can be betier than those Orders in 
appearance; but in practice they operate as very convenient bars to merit 
without interest ; while they oppose no check whatever to interest without 
merit. I have no intention of unnecessarily wounding the feelings of any 
one; I therefore refrain from publishing the names of these gentlemen 
who have been appointed to the staff in barefaced contradiction to the 
Orders abovementioned ; but I send a list for your private inspection, to 
be made use of by you if occasion requires it. 

I have heard that an officer of high military rank on the Madras esta- 
blishment compared the Honourable the Court of Directors reprimanding 
their Indian authorities, to dogs barking at the moon. If this simile be 
just, (and no man who has been long in India will doubt it is so, more 
especially where English orders clash with Indian patronage, however 
unjustly exerted, | am not vain enough to suppose that an anonynious 
letter will effect what has been vainly attempted by supreme authority 
—or that my strictures will induce the heads of Government to act rightly, 
in opposition to their interest; but they may perhaps induce them 
not to act wrong without a motive—not wantonly to offer a petty 
insult to their army—to profit by the moral of a story in the spelling-book, 
and not themselves proclaim their praise to be nearly as valueless as the 
priest’s blessing. 
Ay Op Iyptay. 





HINTS TOWARDS THE FORMATION OF A PERFECT ALPHABET. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str.—The present you have lately made to the lovers of literature, 
in laying before your readers Dr. Gilchrist’s scheme of a universal 
alphabet, will, I have no doubt, be duly appreciated by all those who 
have fallen into a similar course of study with the author. My 
temporary residence in the East having led me, like many others, to 
follow (haud passibus equis) the steps of the learned Doctor, to whom 
all Oriental students are so deeply indebted, I have perused with great 
interest the plan he has now laid before the world, and would fain hope 
that public attention has not been called to this important subject in vain. 
The great defectiveness of our present system of orthography, even as 
regards the English language, must be apparent to all, (but particularly 
to your Oriental readers,) who will give the subject a moment’s con- 
sideration. None, however, feel it so much as those who may attempt 
to apply our alphabetical symbgls to a foreign tongue. They imme- 
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diately find thousands of words which no possible combinations of our 
letters, as we use them, will correctly represent. Hence the eternal 


irregular’ id in the spelling of foreign names, especially in India; and 
the Bab usion among those, who, from the orthography, attempt 
their pr--"~ jation. How many centuries did it remain doubtfal, 
whether title of one of the greatest of Asiatic Princes should be 
written - Cham,” the “‘ Kan,” or the “ Han;” and still, to this 
day, h we to convey in writing to an English reader, a just idea 
of the iciation of the “‘ Khan of Tartary”’? Even the name of the 
whole +, as well as that of their prince and of their country, is 


grossly cu.cupted; ‘ Tartar” being the nearest approach made to 
the sound of Taatar. In like manner, after we have been hundreds of 
years in possession of the dominions of the Great Mogul, the true sound 
of his name and that of his tribe or nation, is hardly known to one in a 
thousand among the reading public of England. 

But what is much worse than this, the labour of acquiring our own 
language is vastly increased by the difficulty its orthography presents, 
which retards our youth for several years on the very threshold of 
learning. Owing to the time thus unprofitably wasted they are kept 
back from useful knowledge, and their education is, at the close, much 
more imperfect than it would otherwise have been, Many, notwith- 
standing years of study, never attain the facility of reading and writing 
their mother tongue with its just pronunciation and orthography ; 
whereas, were a better system introduced, this might be accomplished 
with ease in a few weeks. But the misfortune is, that persons who have 
themselves got over the difficulty, usually in their very early years, 
forget its magnitude, and therefore feel little sympathy for others who 
have yet to encounter it. They find it more convenient to use that 
system of writing to which they are now habituated, than to learn a new 
one, however much superior. It is this which makes so many (like 
Dr. Johnson) the adherents and partizans of whatever is established ; 
regardless of its injurious consequences to the rising generation and to 
posterity, and even to the general welfare at the present day. On the 
same principle, the Chinese literati cling to their impracticable alphabet, 
which is a sort of ‘‘ great wall” or insurmountable barrier, shutting out 
the great body of the people from sharing with them the empire of 
learning. 

To foreigners, who cannot make the study of English the business 
of life, it is rendered almost inaccessible by its irregular orthogra- 
phy. Thus, instead of a facility of communicating with all nations, 
which the greatest trading country on earth ought to possess in an 
eminent degree, the instrument we use for conveying our thoughts is 
clogged with superfluous difficulties, by the absurd use we make of six- 
and-twenty letters. By our obstinacy in adhering to the practice which 
is established, we give the French and other nations a very great 
advantage over us; since we are obliged to acquire their languages as a 
medium of communication; whereas, by simplifying our own, a know- 
ledge of it might be rapidly spread in other countries, where people 
would then be able to pay us the compliment of talking with us in our own 
tongue. ‘The benefits to be derived trom such an improved orthography 
are so great and obvious, that when such practical men as Franklin and 
Gilchrist recommend it, we cannot but be surprised that “ the most 
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thinking people of Europe” should have bitherto consented to remain in 
this respect so much hehind their neighbours. The only consolation | 
can feel for our backwardness in this particular, is in the hope that when 
something is at last attempted, we shall eclipse them all, 

The first thing to be done with this view is a systematic classification 
of the alphabetical sounds, according to the relation they bear each 
other, and the organs of the human voice by which they are formed. 
The most philosophical arrangement | have seen adopted, is that of 
the Devanaguree or sacred character of the Brahmuns, in which the 
Sanscrit is written; but either that was originally very imperfect, or has 
been since corrupted in the lapse of ages. In the subjeined scheme, | 
suggest a different order, on the principle of beginning with the sounds 
most simple and easy of articulation, which are the labials; and pro- 
ceeding gradually to those which are more difficult. The object proposed 
by it is, to classify every simple sound which the human voice seems 
capable of distinctly articulating. In the following observations, | beg 
to refer the reader to the first part of the accompanying table. 

The vocal sounds appear to me to fall naturally into four great classes, 
as there exhibited, according to the organs of speech chiefly employed 
in forming them. In each class there are first three simple consonants, 
which we may call “ primitives,” distinguished from one another only by 
the different degree of voeality; secondly, three aspirated sounds, one 
corresponding with each of these primitives; thirdly, a set of vowels 
having a near relation to those consonants, in being pronounced by the 
stress of the voice falling chiefly onthe same organs. The vowels, in all 
known alphabets, lie scattered about in great confusion, and are less 
easily reduced to rule, from the organs of voice being kept in a much more 
loose and undefined position in forming them. 

I. The first class is perfect, having six consonants and six vowels 
(three short and three long), all distinctly recognised in the French and 
English languages, and ali unquestionably labials. 

II. Of the second class, the two first consonants (¢ @) do not occur in 
English, being the soft dentals of the French, Persians, &c. Again, the 
th and dh, or corresponding aspirates, are used by us, and not by them. 
The last is the soft r, found in “ card,” “horse,” often so delicately 
pronounced, that some believe it to be dropped altogether, who are 
accustomed only to the harsher pronunciation of the strong r. The x 
and / are the soft liquids found in the French and Italian. 

Ill. The third class is very nearly allied to the second, both being 
formed by a similar agency of the tongue, which, however, is applied in 
the former case to the teeth ; in this to the palate, All the consonants of 
this class are strictly English, the last being the strong r found in “ rob,” 
“borough,” &co. We have here a double set of aspirates; the second 
set may be termed compound, being an additional aspiration of the 
former. The second of the latter species, written zh, is intended to 
represent the sound of the French j; the last is the ambiguous con- 
sonant y, which approaches very near to a perfect vowel. Of the 
vowels of this class, two having a middle sound between ee and a in 
day, are not perceptible in English, but are found in the Scotch dialect, 
and, I believe, in the French. The » and / are English. 

IV. The two first aspirates of this class (represented by kh and qh) 
are very familiar in Oriental languages, but abhorrent to pure English 
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ears. The vowels, with one exception, the long sound of u in ‘ but,’ 
seem completely fixed. However, something like the long sound of « in 
** but” is heard in the Cockney pronunciation of the word “ burn.” The 
nm of this class is the French nasal, as in non ; the ng the common Eng- 
lish sound in “ song.” I add two letters to this class, under the title of 
anomalous, which are the Arabic qaf, (incorrectly written g, in the 
Plate, instead of g,) and the Hebrew, or Arabic ain, which some suppose 
to be inarticulable by a European voice. 

Again, taking the consonants in their vocal orders, a very close ana- 
logy seems to pervade the manner of their modulation, or transformation, 
from mute to semivocal, liquid, &c., and the list of ambiguous letters 
evidently forms the link of transition between the consonants and vowels. 
These mongrels consequently partake largely of the uncertain character 
of the latter, the organs of speech being kept too loose and open to im- 
press any very definite character upon them. 

The liquids are again divided into two classes: some, as n, being sounded 
through the nose; others, as /, through the mouth only; and others, as m 
and nq, through both jointly. Most of these, as well as of the correspond- 
ing column of ambiqui, are capable of receiving stronger aspiration; of 
which the Greek rh, the English wh, and the Spanish double //, are 
examples. 

When a mode of classification is once agreed upon, the only thing 
remaining to be done is, to devise or select symbols, which may be com- 
bined together so as to form a set of characters having a similar relation 
to each otherin form as in power. The simple elements of the letters 
may consequently be very few; since, with regard to the consonants, we 
have only first to find four symbols, one for each of the classes, and then 
three discriminating marks to be superadded to each, in order to note the 
different species of vocality re presente -d. These seven elementary signs 
combined in this manner, give (four multiplied by three, or) twelve let- 
ters. These again may be multiplied into twenty-four, by adding to 
éach one symbol of aspiration. | pre sent a table of characters in which 
the letters are so formed, as an example of the manner in which it might 
be done, rather than as possessing any merit in itself. The symbols given 
in the second table, are meant to correspond to the vocal sounds as classi- 
fied in the first. 

Explanation of the Universal Characters. 

1. Two curved and two straight lines, distinguished from each other 
by one of each pair ascending and the other descending from the body 
of the letter, are fixed upon as the most simple signs that can be found 
to distinguish the four fundamental organic characters of letters, as 
divided into labials, dentals, palatals, and gutturals. ‘They are further 
discriminated by the one ascendant line receiving additions from the 
right hand, and the other from the left; the same rule being observed 
with regard to the descendant lines. 

2. These primitive symbols are combined in the first place with one 
common sign, in which state they represent the mutes, as p, ¢, tf, and A. 
Secondly, with a sign of semivocality which converts them into 4, d, 
dd, g; thirdly, with the mark which represents the full liquid sound. 

3. By the addition of a hook as the symbol of aspiration to the cha- 
racteristic lines, the twelve letters already formed are multiplied into 
twenty-four. 
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4. The three compound aspirates are easily distinguished by a slight 
bend in the form of the simple aspirates. In the same manner, the dif- 
ferent powers of 2, with the French nasal, are distinguished from 
the different sounds of 7, and voco-nasal xg, by slight variations of 
form. So also the anomalous letters are represented by modifications 
of the nearest cognate characters. 

I might easily modify a number of the consonants in such a manner 
as to give them greater beauty or variety of form, without obliterating 
their characteristic features; but although this would improve their ap- 
pearance, it would defeat my present object, which is to give an exem- 
plification of a regular alphabet. 

These fifty-four symbols probably embrace the whole circle of distinct 
vocal sounds ; but it will be a difficult matter indeed, among the multitude 
of characters that might be chosen, to agree upon which would be the best. 
Informing symbols, it seems advisable to attend to the following rules : 
Ist, That to save time and space, the construction of the characters 
should be as simple as is consistent with variety of form; and that, on 
the other hand, the distinctions between the different letters should be 
sufficiently broad, to prevent them from being easily confounded with one 
another. 2. That form, not size, should constitute the distinction between 
them ; otherwise a niceness of proportion in constructing them, and of 
discrimination in the perusal, would be required, which cannot be ex- 
pected of writers and readers in general. 3. All the parts of the letters 
should be formed at once, otherwise haste or indolence will often prevent 
the peninan from returning to give the finishing touches,—points, dashes, 
or whatever they may be. From this cause alone the current hand of the 
Persians, called ‘“‘ Shukust,” is little better than a system of stenography ; 
almost all the dots, or nooktahs, being usually omitted. Now, since what 
is written by one is often intended to be read by many, it is contrary to 
the principle of utility that the writer should be saved a little pains, which 
will probably cost a great deal of trouble to hundreds of readers. 

In the two latter particulars I think Dr. Gilchrist’s system not perfect : 
and also that his division of the vowel-sounds into long, middle, and short, 
adds some difficulty to the subject which might be avoided. I should, 
therefore, be glad if he were to throw this away, as well as his central dots 
and cross bars. The consonants I propose consist wholly of projecting 
letters, and the vowels of short circular ones,—a distinction to which our 
present alphabet strongly inclines. A perfect system of symbols would 
render the qualities of composition visible to the eye almost before perusal. 
The strength of jarring consonants, the harmony of alliteration, the 
melodious intermixture of vowels and liquids, would be perceived at a 
glance. By the addition of a few other symbols to mark the various 
inflections of the human voice, the eloquence of the orator would be 
placed on an imperishable record, where it might be read with exactness 
by future generations. We might then boast, with justice, of having 
acquired the valuable faculty of expressing our thoughts accurately upon 
paper, which is far from being the case at present; the most simple sen- 
tence being often quite ambiguous, and liable to four or five interpreta- 
tions, according to the manner in which it might be uttered. 

As to the advantages of such an orthographical reform, I may observe, 
that according to our present mode of writing English, to learn to read it 
tolerably, considered altogether apart from understanding it, would require 
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at least one year. On the new system proposed, a person might learn to 
read all the languages in the world in a single month ; and to read them 
much more accurately than he can now do English alone, after ten times 
more study. Such a saving of labour is surely worth attending to in this 
age of political economists. 

I shall conclude by expressing a hope that your learned Correspondent 
will pursue this subject with his usual perseverance and success. 


: . 
* 





LETTER OF COLONEL STANHOPE TO RAM MOHUN ROY. 


WortTuy PHILANTHROPIST, 


Your Memorial to the King of England, demonstrating the 
usefulness and safety of a free press in British India, and praying for its 
restoration, I forwarded, with a letter, to the Secretary of the Board of 
Control. He honoured me with a courteous reply, stating that it had 
been graciously received by his Majesty. 

This Memorial, considering it as the production of a foreigner, and an 
Hindoo of this age, displays so much sense, knowledge, argument, and 
even eloquence, that the friends of liberty have dwelt upon it with won- 
der; while the monopolists, who would doom one hundred millions of 
England’s subjects to eternal despotism, unequal to combat with its 
logic, have denied its authenticity. 

The advocates for censors and licensers are now in the full sway of 
their bad power. They are, however, either silenced by their fears, or 
struck dumb by the reasonings of their antagonists, or reduced to a most 
lame and impotent defence. What are theirarguments? Read the pro- 
ceedings on the late Appeal before the Privy Council, and you will 
not find one that has truth or reason to support it. 

Mr. Bosanquet contended, that “a free press was adapted only to 
countries, the government of which depended on the good opinion which 
the people entertained of its justice and wisdom, and the other qualities 
which belong to good government.” Certainly a free press is not cal- 
culated for an unjust, an unwise, or a bad government, which are the 
characteristics implied by Mr. Bosanquet of our Indian rule. Yet who 
but the Honourable East India Company's advocate would maintain 
such rank immorality? The Directors who attended the debate must 
have been vexed enough to héar him slide into so imprudent an admis- 
sion. The Holy Alliance would blush to hear such doctrines. The 
Holy Inquisition, when it reigned in all its glory at Goa, never supported 
any thing so diabolical. If a demon were sent on earth to seek out some 
crime for which a nation was to be condemned, he could not devise 
a more frightful one than that of a race of civilized conquerors dooming 
one hundred millions of their distant and submissive subjects, and their 
descendants, to eternal misgovernment. 

‘* De Lolme,” said Mr. Spankie, ‘‘ had stated that the establishment 
of a printing press in Constantinople would, ipso facto, overturn the 
government.”' No doubt: but does Mr. Spankie mean to compare 





' This was an error of the learned Serjeant : De Lolme has stated no such thing. 
We shall enlarge on this subject bereafter—Ep. 
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Lord Amherst to a Sultan—Censor Adam to his Vizier—our Collectors 
and Judges to Bashaws—our Sepoys to Janissaries, and one hundred 
millions of English subjects to Turkish slaves? And if he does, can any 
statesman, Tory or Whig, wish to perpetuate such a system? ‘ The 
liberty of the press and a free government,” said Mr. Spankie, “ might 
amalgamate together; but if it were united with an absolute govern- 
ment, it would speedily mildew and destroy its brother.” What does 
Mr. Spankie mean by free and absolute governments? There are de- 
grees in both these systems of rule. England is less free than America; 
for, according to Mr. Spankie, though she admits of no slavery at home, 
she has nothing but slaves in Hindoostan. France is dess despotic than 
Austria, and Austria Jess despotic than Turkey. Prussia is a despotism— 
but still under Frederick the Great she enjoyed great liberty of discussion. 
Our slave colonies are’ despotisms—but they have their constitutions, 
laws, and free presses. India, too, is called a despotism; but the press 
was free to licentiousness, in the dangerous times of Warren Hastings; 
and, according to Mr, Spankie, during Lord Hastings’s administration. 

This advocate was not, however, satisfied with simple despotism, such 
as it prevailed in Prussia, or even in our slave colonies. He was 
for a despotism more unlimited than that which existed in the time when 
Burke told the Parliament, that the British rule in India was the most 
galling tyranny that had ever existed on the face of the globe; and that 
her protection was warse than all the irruptions of the Tartars and the 
Arabs. 

* A cargoof European clothing,” observed Lawyer Bosanquet, ‘‘ would 
no more fit the persons, than our laws and maxims would suit the moral, 
political, and religious opinions of the people of India ;” notwithstanding 
that all the Sepoys are clothed in garments made in and sent out from 
England. Mr. Bosanquet seems to think that the natives of Hindoostan 
are a curious race of animals—a species of ouran-outangs, somewhat 
resembling man, but inferior to him in form and reason; and hence he 
would domineer over them as herdsmen do over the brutes of the field. 
If we speak of curious races, however, where is there, after all, to be 
found an animal less like a man than your English lawyer, with his legal 
reason, and his artificial reason,' bis rusty stuff-gown, and his dusty 
ridiculous wig? These are the only human beings who do not in all 
things admit the pre-eminence of reason, founded, not in law, but in 
truth ; and whom no clothes will fit but silk gowns or robes of ermine. 

Mr. Bosanquet asserts, that “ not a single step can be taken in India 
without hazard and peril;” and, according to Mr. Spankie, “‘ we could 
not induce the people to feel an affection for our Government, nor to rise 
to take up arms in its defence. The only thing we could hope,” said he, 
‘< was to prevent them from taking arms against us.” This is a most 
melancholy prospect. It must be evident, indeed, to all men, that no 
structure ever rested upon a worse foundation. It is like those modern 
metropolitan houses of ours that are built to stand for a few years, and 
then to overwhelm their inhabitants in their ruins. The sooner we change 
acourse so replete with weakness and danger, and follow Lord Hastings’s 
wise steps, the better; for there can be no root to any government but 
in the good will and good opinion of the people. ‘‘ And the surest way,” 
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1 Vide Lord Coke, 12th Report. 
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as Lord Bacon has it, “ to prevent seditions is, to take away the matter 
of them ; for if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to say whence the spark 
shall come that shall set it all on fire.” 

You will rejoice to learn that the Marquis of Hastings has returned 
from Malta to England. All who know his gallant spirit and high ho- 
nour anticipate good from this event. Rest assured that no paltry motive 
of private interest, or want of ministerial favour, of going to Ireland or 
going to India, will prevent this illustrious nobleman from clearing his 
character and name from the odious slur that hasbeen cast upon it by the 
Court of Directors, and which, though so ably defended by Mr. Kinnaird, 
Mr. Hume, Mr. Buckingham, Sir J. Doyle, and other liberals, (for these 
alone stood by him in the hour of trial,) still left many sceptical and pre- 
judiced minds in a state of pousr. Nor will any hope of obtaining 
power or pension from the Court of Directors prevent this high-minded 
statesman from manfully defending, in the face of this country and the 
world, that course which he and Warren Hastings pursued towards the 
Asiatic press, which long experience has proved so safe and useful, and 
which he advocated in his answer to the Madras address, in language 
that will be remembered when his great military triumphs are either for- 
gotten or jumbled together with those of tyrants. 

God grant that your Memorial, recommending a free press in India, 
may be attended to by our good Sovereign. That it will, I have reason 
to hope, because Mr. Randle Jackson did, on the 4th of April 1821, in 
the face of the East India Company and the world, insist on Mr. Canning’s 
decided intentions to oppose the renewal of restrictions on the press ; 
a determination quite worthy of the noble character of Mr. Canning’s 
administration. Iam, your sincere friend, 


London, June 9, 1825. LEICESTER STANHOPE, 





CHINESE LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In your Number for the present month, (June 1825,) there was 
inserted a notice of Remusat’s Chinese Grammar, with the review of it, 
by M. Klaproth. In that critique there are some general accusations 
brought against Dr. Morrison’s Chinese Grammar and Dictionary, and 
also against himself, as not having the “ smallest idea”’ of the two styles 
in Chinese, which M. Remusat is said to have illustrated; and which 
M. Klaproth asserts ‘‘ form entirely different languages.” The proof of 
this is, that Dr. Morrison has incessantly confounded the two styles in 
his dictionary. 

There is nothing, I believe, more uninteresting to general readers, than 
the verbal disputes of grammarians and lexicographers ; and, therefore, | 
shall not enter into a minute discussion of the question, but shall hazard 
an assertion on the other side, which is, that Dr, Morrison would not, I 
am sure, decline, in respect to Chinese, a fair examination, before com- 
petent judges, with our French and German friends, M. Remusat and 
M. Klaproth. But in the present state of Chinese literature in Europe, 
these judges are difficult to be found; I, therefore, deem it a frivolous 
and foolish thing for the ‘ Sinalogues” to assail each other in the spirit 
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of M. Klaproth’s critique. I agree with Montucci (a Continental veteran 
in Chinese philology) in the following sentiment: ‘* Every individual 
engaged in the study of Chinese, ought to profess obligation to his fellow- 
Jabourers, and especially to those who have published works of some use 
before him.” Now, Dr. Morrison’s grammar was anterior to Remusat’s ; 
and I dare say, however “ mediocre” in its conception, it was not “ ut- 
terly useless” to him. 

I approve not of that ultra feeling and expression, which condemns 
either men or books that are ‘‘ faulty,” to utter worthlessness or useless- 
ness. Candid criticism will take into account an author’s object, and 
not censure him for not accomplishing what he never intended to do. 
Dr. Morrison’s object, in his grammar, was, to enable a man who thought 
in English, to express these thoughts in Chinese; and for that purpose 
the “ancient style” was not a proper medium, and, therefore, he did 
not collect quotations from ancient books. Candid criticism will, more- 
over, take into account an author's circumstances when he wrote. Dr. 
Morrison’s grammar was compiled and sent out of his bands in 1811, 
when he was but yet young as a Chinese student. But still, I hesitate 
not to say, that it contained more correct practical information concern- 
ing Chinese, than any grammar that had preceded it. Dr. Morrison 
has nowhere attempted to philosophize about Chinese; practical utility 
has always been his object: and, after looking over M. Remusat’s gram- 
mar, I do not perceive any new ideas of importance. Every thing that 
M. Remusat has compiled and edited concerning Chinese, is most credi- 
table to his scholarship, accuracy, and elegance. But his productions 
are not “ faultless.” I could point out, in his Ching-yung, a mis-transla- 
tion of the Chinese in the very first page, by which the sense of the para- 
graphs is entirely altered. And in the grammar, (which, as a whole, is 
a very good work of the kind, and, I think, an improvement on Dr. Mor- 
rison’s,) I can point out, after a hasty perusal, cases in which M. Remusat 
has mistaken one word for another, of the same sound or pronunciation, 
as some Englishmen would mistake heir for air, or toe tor tow. [See 
pages 50 and 164.] And in page 116 there is a phrase which, | believe, 
is utterly unknown in China, and must have been “ fabricated” by the 
author. But notwithstanding these faults, ‘“‘ mediocre” certainly in con- 
ception, I would by no means pronounce the works in which they are 
found “ utterly useless.” 

However, not to dwell on these verbal matters, I would beg leave to 
remark, concerning the two styles called ancient and modern, that I 
differ in opinion as to the propriety of these terms, both with the Royal 
Professor and the Aulic Counsellor, Messrs. Remusat and Klaproth ; 
nor do I admit that they “ form entirely different languages.” 

Neither, again, do I admit, that ‘“* Morrison's confounding” (blending) 
them in his dictionary, showed any ignorance of his subject. In proof 
of these my dissenting opinions, I shall quote M. Remusat's statement 
contained in the grammar, where this ‘‘ discovery” of two styles, con- 
stituting two entirely different languages, is contained. M. Remusat 
says ¢ 
“« The rules of ancient style concerning the use of grammatical terms, 
and the relative position of words, which are not formally treated in 
this second part (of the grammar) are generally applicable to modern 
style, inasmuch as they pertain to the genius of the Chinese language ; 
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and because a mired style is authorized in many kinds of composition, 
and a great number of phrases, or speeches, taken or imitated from 
ancient books, are introduced into the vulgar tongue ; and at length, 
reciprocally, many vulgar terms have been admitted, even into books 
where it was proposed to imitate the style of ancient composition.” 

Now, Sir, 7f native Chinese authors thus mix and confound the styles 
in their compositions, where is the utility of the great discovery made, 
by Europeans, in separating them? or how could a dictionary-writer, 
whose duty it was to explain all sorts of words, be charged with ignorance, 
because he did not attempt to separate what the natives themselves 
blended ? 

Leaving, however, this topic, I deny that the words ancient and modern 
convey a correct idea of the case: the difference between the styles 
spoken of will, in my opinion, be better understood by considering the 
one as the style of grave literary composition, and the other the col- 
loguial style, reduced to writing. The Chinese so distinguish them, 
calling the first, “ wan,” an elegant literary style; and the last, ‘‘ suh,” 
the vulgar or common style of conversation. ‘To blend these (not in a 
dictionary, where single words and phrases are to be explained, but) in 
the same composition, is considered bad taste ; just as an English style 
would be considered bad, which was half poetry and half prose. 

Although M. Klaproth has chosen to write so severely, and, perhaps, 
uncandidly, concerning the Chinese labours of Dr. Morrison, it is said, 
that he personally expressed himself to Dr. Morrison as having received 
considerable assistance from some parts of his dictionary, Of the truth 
of this I have no doubt. 

Dr. Morrison went to China, but with very few helps to the acquisition 
of the language. His first work was the grammar, which was published 
before he had decided on an uniform orthography for his dictionary. 
During the progress of the dictionary, which extended to six quarto 
volumes, he published an octavo volume of Dialogues, Chinese and 
English ; and asmall quarto, entitled, ‘ A View of China for Philological 
Purposes,’ containing an outline of chronology, Chinese geography, 
festivals, religious terms, and remarkable occurrences. In the chro- 
nological part, instead of copying from the Chinese chronological tables, 
in which they affect to give the very day of every occurrence for more 
than three thousand years back, he took their historical books, which give 
the number of years of each reign, and, from a comparison of these, 
made a comparative chronology for general purposes, which should lead 
the mind to nearly the period in which the occurrences took place: for 
he has no faith in the perfect accuracy of ancient chronology. 

The chronology thus drawn up, differs slightly from the Chinese 
tables; on which account M. Klaproth, in a German work of his, has 
pronounced it utterly “ false,” and altogether “ useless.” Now, Sir 
for all useful purposes inthe history of mankind, approximations to chro- 
nological accuracy, in reference to ancient dates, if not all that is de- 
sirable, is, there is every reason to believe, all that is attainable. With 
this exhibition of facts in behalf of Dr. Morrison, whose works do, I am 
convinced, contain more correct practical assistance towards the acquisi- 
tion of Chinese, than is to be found in all the works of all the nations of 
Europe that have heretofore been printed,—I shall now conclude, only 
expressing a hope that the ‘ Sinalogues” will endeavour either to amuse 
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or edify us with something good from China, instead of thread-bare and 
ill-natured contests about grammars and dictionaries.’ 
A Wett-wisner To Cuinese LITERATURE, 






































We rejoice to see part of the original text of a Chinese author of 
celebrity, Ming-tsze, (or, as it has been latinized, Menxcius,) printed at 
the lithographic press in Paris, accompanied by a Latin translation, 
edited by M. Julien. Franciscus Noél, a Jesuit, published a translation 
of this, and other classical books of the Chinese, at Prague, in 1711 ; 
from which, no doubt, as well from other stores supplied by the early 
Catholic missionaries, the present Sinalogues of France and Germany 
have derived much assistance. What is now presented to the public, is 
about one-fourth of the original work, which, it is presumed, will be con- 
tinued, as the last page of Chinese characters (the 64th) breaks off in 
the middle of a sentence. The characters, which we suppose to be a fac- 
simile from some Chinese copy, are not so well formed as those in M. 
Remusat’s publications ; for the Chinese, like ourselves, have both good 
and bad printing; and the copy from which these plates have been taken, 
is inferior, although it professes to be from the ‘ copper-plates" of the 
College of Pekin; which plates, by the way, we believe, have no ex- 
istence but in the title-pages of Chinese books. M. Julien’s labours are 
dedicated to our countryman, Sir William Drummond, who, we sup- 
pose, has patronized it. Thus the study of Chinese in France appears 
be to be patronized not only by the French monarch, but also by English 

gentlemen; whilst in England it is neglected, both by our Government 
and by all the literary institutions in the land. It is curious enough to 
see the “incredulous English” (as M. Klaproth calls them) assisting our 
friends on the Continent, to realize their proud boast of high superiority 
over us; whilst Englishmen, as he predicts, will, in future, be com- 
pelled to go even from China to Paris, ‘‘in order to raise themselves to 
° the height which the Frenchmen occupy.” We hope we shall not be 
** compelled” to do so; but rather, that Chinese literature, in England, 
will receive such countenance and aid as to render so long a voyage un- 
necessary. At all events, we shall endeavour to cherish the best wishes 
for the success of the promoters of Chinese literature in Paris, as well as 
elsewhere ; and we congratulate M. Julien on the success of his first 
essay, without pledging ourselves to consider it faultless or infallible. 








| Permit me ‘to give you a golden apothegm of the Chinese ; wishing to ascer- 
tain from our new discoverers, whether it be in the ancient or modern style : 
1891 2603 5160 526 9453 .803 4693 
E gae ke che sin;—gal jin; 
1891 10912 46:3 526 9453 10912 5180 
E  tsih jin che sin;—tsih ke. 
* By love-self’s heart ;—love men ; 
By reprove-men’s heart ;—reprove self.”’ 
Or freely thus : 

With the same feelings of tenderness that you cherish towards yourself, 
regard other mén; and with the same severity that you censure other men, 
censure yourself. 

Or thus, more briefly :—Let 

4693 5180 12195 9955 

jm ke yih te: ie. 
** Men and self exchange places.” 
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LORD AMHERST’S ABUSE OF PATRONAGE IN THE CASE OF 
DOCTOR ABEL, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—lIn the present fettered state of the Indian press, you must bé 
well aware of the impossibility of bringing to the notice of our honourable 
masters at Leadenhall-street, through that medium, instances that oceur 
of injustice and abuse of patronage by the local Governments. I there- 
fore hope that your valuable publication may be the means of calling 
the attention of the Directors of Indian affairs, to one of the most flagrant 
instances that has come under my notice, in the course of a tolerably long 
period of service in the Bengal army. 

On referring to the orders of the Governor-General in Council, dated 
30th December last, you will find the appointment of Mr. Assistant- 
Surgeon Clarke Abel to the situation of Apothecary-General, the most 
lucrative appointment that a member of the medical list, under the rank 
of Superintending-Surgeon, can hold. One would, therefore, imagine 
that this appointment would be granted to surgeons of tolerable standing, 
as a reward for long and faithful services performed in situations of less 
emolument. The gentleman now selected to fill the situation, is an 
Assistant-Surgeon, almost the junior on the Bengal list ; has been little 
above a year in the country, and has not performed a day's general duty ; 
but, from the eve of his landing, has been attached to the present Go- 
vernor-General as personal surgeon, the salary of which appointment is 
inferior only to that of the situation now conjoined with it. The selec- 
tion of so young an Assistant-Surgeon is a serious reflection on the Bengal 
medical establishment, which they deeply feel, and undoubtedly do not 
merit, and which, J am confident, the Court of Directors, when aware 
of, will not permit to hang over them, but refuse to sanction the nomina- 
tion. No one can for a moment doubt, but that there do exist, among 
the hundred Surgeons on the list, many individuals well qualified to fill 
the situation of Apothecary-General, who, during periods of service vary- 
ing from fifteen to twenty-four years, have, by indefatigable exertion in 
the performance of their duties, well merited such a reward of their past 
services. Supposing that the Court of Directors were willing to sanction 
the appointment of an Assistant-Surgeon to this situation, I would ask 
any one who knows the Bengal army, if there is no one among 172 As- 
sistant-Surgeons, senior to Doctor Abel, who has served his honourable 
masters in a manner to deserve such a mark of their favour? 

The Governor-General, by his present selection, casts a painful reflec- 
tion not only on the service in general, but on individual character, by hia 
neglect of individual claims. ‘The Apothecary-General is the head of a 
detachment consisting of three full Surgeons, and several Assistants, all of 
whom are senior to the gentleman now holding the superior appointment. 
Two of these three full Surgeons have been a considerable period of years 
in the department, in charge of the depots of Agra and Cawnpore; a 
third has lately been appointed to that at Dacca. From the nature of 
their appointments, these gentlemen appear to have undoubted claims to 
fill the superior situation ; their serving under their present junior superior 
is an anomaly in the medical branch of the service. By a reference to 
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former lists, it will be observed how different a selection our late Governor- 
General twice made tor this very situation: on both occasions, an old 
Surgeon, senior to both those holding charge of the inferior depéts, was 
selected. The giving of the few lucrative appointments, usually held by 
Surgeons on this establishment, to Assistants, and the most junior of these, 
appears to be a very impolitic measure, in as far as it removes that spur 
to active exertion in the earlier periods of service,—the prospect of eventu- 
ally succeeding, threugh merit, to these honourable and more lucrative 
appointments. Were the present Apothecary-General to be selected to 
fill the vacancy that is now about to occur in the Medical Board, he 
would supersede few more individuals than he already has, and the nomi- 
nation could hardly offend in a greater degree the members of the medical 


establishment. 

There is another ground on which this appointment is objectionable, 
being in contravention of the positive orders of the Court of Directors 
relative to pluralities of appointments. The combination of the appoint- 
ments of Military Secretary to the Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief, when these high situations are vested in one individual,—that of 
the Secretary to the Military and Clothing Boards, all of which were 
separated by express orders of the Court,—do not appear so objection- 
able as that of Surgeon to the Governor-General, and Apothecary-General, 
two of the most lucrative appointments at this Presidency. These appear 
incompatible, from the circumstance, that the Governor-General resides 
the greater part of the week at Barrackpore, sixteen miles distant from 
the Honourable Company’s Dispensary, where the regulations of the 
Government require the Apothecary-General constantly to be present. [ 
have strong reason to believe, that, in addition to these situations, the 
Inspectorship of Opium is already, or about to be given, to the same 
gentleman. 

In penning the above lines, I have been influenced by no personal feel- 
ing of disappointment, not having even proposed myself as a candidate 
for the appointment ; but solely by a wish to prevent further instances of 
misplaced patronage of the local Government,—unjust and degrading to 
a highly honourable and useful branch of the Honourable East India 


Company's service, 
Aw Op Surcron. 


Bengal, January 1825. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 


We have only to add to this exposure our sincere hope, that all and every 
similar case of the unjust exertion of patronage, to favour personal friends and 
dependents at the expense of long servitude, experience, and merit, will be com- 
municated to us from all the Presidencies of India. The pages of the Orienta. 
Herald will be always open to such communications, when coming to us authen~ 
po sete the real name and address of the writer, as a guarantee for the accuracy 
of the facts, 
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BRIEF REMARKS ON LAW AND LAWYERS. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


June 9, 1424. 

Sir,—My venerated acquaintance, Granville Sharp, has recorded, in 
an eminent instance, the versatility of the English Bar, which allowed 
that justly-celebrated advocate, Dunning, to maintain, as legal, the 

claims of a British slave-holder, only a few short months after he had 
been counsel for anegroslave. On that more honourable occasion, hold- 
ing up in the Court Mr. Sharp's book on ‘ The Injustice and dangerous 
Tendency of tolerating Slavery in England,’ the then eloquent advocate 
of freedom had indignantly exclaimed : “I will maintain in any place, 
and in any Court of the kingdom, that our laws admit of no such pro- 
perty.” Mr. Clarkson records, as ‘the result of the trial,” that “ the 
jury pronounced the plaintiff not to have been the property of the defend- 
ant, several of them crying out, No property ! no property !” 

You, also, have had too just an occasion to regret (p. 737) “the per- 
verting influence of legal habits,” discovered in a late striking contrast 
between an “ advocate” and ‘‘a man ;” and that man, to be looked for, 
unless strangely out of place, only among those who are nobly conspiring 
to “let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke.” Such a man, 
thotigh detained, for a moment, by a supposed professional etiquette, 
among mere lawyers, that servum pecus, was born to be foremost in ano- 
ther assemblage, such as an eastern sage has well described :—“ leaders 
of the people by their counsel, and by their knowledge of learning meet 
for the people, wise and eloquent in their instructions, honoured in their 
generations, and the glory of their times.” 

That a man, illustrious, without the herald’s “slender help to fame,’ 
and whose advancement no King or Chancellor can retard, for it depends 
not on the fabric of his gown, should appear eager to be heard “in sup- 
port of the necessity and policy of the regulation,” which, while it checks 
the intellectual progress of the Native, makes every Briton resident in 
British India as really a slave as those his protegés, worthy of his sena- 
torial eloquence, the Catholic of Ireland, or the Negro of the West Indies, 
is passing strange. Yet it is by no means strange that common ser- 
jeants (not such as Mr. Denman) should have been desirous that the free 
press of England might record a Brougham’s professional hostility to the 
free press of India, and the apologies which his ingenuity would suggest, 
for arguments he could not have prostituted, in behalf of British Oriental 
despotism. 

Whether Cicero would have supported “‘ the necessity and policy of 
the regulations” of Verres, instead of leaving the task to Hortensius, had 
a retainer been profferred from the late Preetor of Sicily, before an appli- 
cation could arrive from the plundered province, cannot now be deter- 
mined. Yet the Roman forum appears to have allowed to advocates a 
selection, more favourable to consistency than the practice of the English 
bar, which was early dis®guished by the Satanic skill of making “ the 
worse appear the better reason.” Thus in The Complaint of Conscience, 
published by Bishop Percy, from an old ms. (Relics ii. 289,) Conscience 
thus describes her reception among the gentlemen of the long robe allud- 
ing; probably, to a Court still popularly called by that name : 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 6. I 
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Supersession of the Engineers 


Then did I remember, and call to my minde, 

The Court of Conscience, where once I did sit ; 

Not doubting but there I some favor should find, 

For my name and the place agreed soe fit ; 

But there of my purpose I fayled a whit, 
For thoughe the judge us’d my name in everye commission, 
The lawyers with their quillets wold get my dismission. 

Then Westminster-hall was noe place for me ;— 

Good Lord! how the lawyers began to assemble, 

And fearfull they were, lest there I shold bee ! 

The silly poore clarkes began for to tremble : 
Soe they gave me some money my charges to beare, 
But swore me on a booke I must never come there. 


Sir Thomas More wrote his Utopia about 1516, and evidently design- 
ed to record his own opinions, which are those of no careless observer, in 
describing the imaginary commonwealth. “They have,” says his Raphael 
Hythoday, “no lawyers among them; for they consider them as a sort 
of people whose profession it is to disguise matters, and to wrest the 
laws ; and therefore they think it is much better that every man should 
plead his own cause, and trust it to the judge.” It should be recollected, 
that the Utopian judge was not made out of an attorney-general, nor 
raised to judicial authority from any other station, as the reward of 
courtly compliances. 

Sir Matthew Hale entertained a view of this subject, which some 
aspiring lawyer may.esteem almost as absurd as that judge’s marvellous 
folly ot witch-finding, (p. 693.) Yet by yourself and many of your 
readers the following will be received as redeeming passages :—‘“‘If he 
saw a cause was unjust,” says Bishop Burnet, (Life 1682, p. 143,) ‘* he 
for a great while would not meddle further in it, but to give his adyice 
that it was so. If the parties, after that, would go on, they were to seek 
another counsellor, for he would assist none in acts of injustice." Then, 
after remarking his caution not to decline a cause hastily, on its first un- 
favourable appearance, and thus prejudice an applicant, his biographer 
remarks that ‘‘ he pleaded with the same sincerity that he used in the 
other parts of his life, and used to say, ‘it was as great a dishonour as a 
man was capable of, that for a little money he was to be hired to say or 
do otherwise than as he thought.’ ” 

Thus Sir M. Hale appears to have exhibited the practical influence of 
the religion he professed, though he degraded Christianity by making it 
‘* part and parcel of the law” of any land. ST 





SUPERSESSION OF THE ENGINEERS BY GTHER BRANCHES 
OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sirz,—My last letter to Canpipus remaining unanswered, I beg to 
solicit your attention to the accompanying statements, which were trans- 
mitted to me by an intimate friend. They need no comment ; et gd 
with them conviction to the most prejudiced mind. Charity would in- 
duce one to hope that even Candidus may be convinced of his error. 
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I have already shown you, Sir, that however backward the senior 
officers of the corps of Bombay Engineers are in promotion, those of the 
Madras corps are equally so, and of the Bengal corps worse. I have 
asked of Candidus, when it is probable that the third Captain of the 
Engineer Corps can reasonably expect to be promoted to a majority ? but 
Candidus is dumb. 

I shall now, with your leave, tell Candidus, that if he will take up 
some of his favourite old India Directories, he will find, that not many 
years since there was no promotion among the field-officers of the Bombay 
Engineers for a period of fourteen years. During the whole of that long 
time, the senior Captain remained at the head of the list. Will Can- 
didus produce a similar instance from the rest of the army ? 


But if Candidus would rather inquire into the number of vacancies by 
death and retirement, during the last thirty-five years, among the field 
officers of the Bombay Engineers, he will find, that two have retired and 
four died, making an average of one step in six years. Now, Sir, the 
third Captain is forty-four years of age; so, that in eighteen years to 
come, at the advanced period of life of sixty-two years, he may have a 
ehance of a majority !! 


It will be seen by the annexed statement, that all of the officers on the 
list of the season 1797, excepting one, are now Lieutenant-Colonels- 
Commandants, or Lieutenant-Colonels commanding regiments ; and may 
therefore retire from the service with an annual income of 450/. and 
375. : while the Engineers are obliged to toil on; and at the expiration 
of eighteen years, the third Captain will then only have a chance ot 
Major’s pay of 270/. per annum, If the Engineer officer leaves a widow, 
she will be equally unfortunate.—A part of her husband’s net pay of his 
rank, without reference to his length of service, is her only portion. 


One word more, and I have done. Whenever the backward rank of 
the Engineer Corps has been mentioned to the good people of the East 
India House, the reply has always been, that the superior pay and allow- 
ances of the Engineer Corps make amends for the loss of rank, Candidus 
asserts the same, 


To prove how egregiously Candidus is in error, I shall desire him to 
inquire the Jowest rate of pay and allowances received by any one of the 
infantry officers of the season 1797. He will find it to be 1200 rupees 
a month, the pay of a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a regiment ; and 
1100 rupees the Major's pay. If Candidus will also inquire the amount 
received by the senior Captain of Engineers, of the same season of 1797, 
who is now the executive officer in the southern division of Guzerat, he 
will discover that his pay, and allowances of every description, and then 
only when he has works in hand, do not amount to more than 780 rupees 
a month. When there are no public works in progress, he only receives 
250 rupees a month ! ! 

The contrast might be pushed further, by comparing the Engineer 
officers with the officers of 1797, in command of garrisons, stations, field 
forces, and on the general staff; but enough has been said to prove how 
utterly unfounded in truth are the assertions of Candidus, and the other 
enemies of the Engineer Corps. 

A valued friend of mine has said, that proof only hardens the heart ot 
Pharaoh. I should be sorry to have so bad an opinion of the “ modern’ 
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Pharoah ; but, Sir, it is not my intention to harden or to soften his 
heart : my object is, to induce those Honourable Directors, who make 
justice their guide, to examine into the true situation of the senior 
officers of the three Engineer Corps, which they publicly profess to 
patronise; and to solicit the attention of the Honourable Court to the 
details and urgent solicitation to augment the corps, transmitted to them 
by the local Governments in India. 
INVESTIGATOR. 
Perth, April 12, 1825. 





List of the surviving Cadets of the Season of 1797, on the effective Strength of the 
Bombay Army in the year 1824, showing the unprecedented Supersession of 
the Engineers by every other Branch of the Service. 





Names in the Order of Rank! 
settled per Government Or-| Regimental Ranks in 1824. Remarks. 
ders of the 5th Dec. 1799. 





On duty at Surat, of which 
garrison, the command- 
ing officer, Lieut.-Col. 
* 1) Robert Drummond. | Captain of Engineers . Whish, of the Artillery, 
| is a much junior Cadet, 
| and arrived in India two 
| years after him. 
A. Wilson . . . | Lieut.-Col. Com. of Cay. [Brigadier of the Ist Class. 
Adam Hogg *. . . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . (On furlough. 
W.D.Cleiland . . | Lieut.-Col. Com. of Inf. Brigadier of the Ist Class. 
* 5| Christopher Hodgson | Sen. Lieut.-Col. of Artil. { —e Stores, Grand 
6| T.F. Dyson . .°. | Lieut.-Col. Com. of Inf. |Brigadier of the 2d Class. 
'On duty at Bombay, the 
| Commandant of which 
* 7| Thomas Dickinson . | Captain of Engineers . | garrison, Lieut.- Col. 
Sandwith, came into the 
Service after him. 
8} B. W. Sealy . . «| Lieut.-Col. Com. of Inf. |On command. 
9} H. Tovey . . « «| Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . |On furlough. 
10} E. W. Shuldha - | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . Quaterm.Gen. of the Army 
11} Kingston Egan . Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . Commanding at Deessa. 
12) Isaac Kinnersley Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . |Military Paymaster Gen. 


13) Jobn Mayne . . . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry { Deputy Quarterm. Gen., 
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Poonah Division. 
14) Francis Staunton . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. — at Ahmed- 
15 John Hicks . . . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . |Sick leave. 
: A 
*16 John Hawkins . . | Captain of Engineers ea on duty in Eng- 
17) David Campbell. | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry. |Commanding 19th Regt. 
18) William Grant . . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry . 
19, Charles Ellwood. . | Major ofInfantry . . 
20 Delamotte Lieut.-Col. of Cavalry . |On furlough. 


aes = ‘ Deputy Adj. General of 
21) William Tucker. . | Lieut.-Col. of Infantry {| yy ee 9 exe ot 















































* These officers were selected from the original List, and sent to Woolwich for 
a couple of years, under a guarantee, afterwards made good by the ovy*., that 
their army rank was to be preserved to them. 
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ComparaTivE List, showing the relative Numbers of the Field Officers of the 
different Branches of the Bombay Army, between the years 1797 and 1824, and 
the inadequate Degree in which the higher Ranks of the Engineers’ Corps have 
been benefited by the different Augmentations to the Army, and by the late 
Military Arrangement. 





Total of 


| | 
Comman- Lieut. j 
Majors. IField Officers. 
} 
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dants. | Colonels, 





Remarks. 
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| 1797.) 1824.| 1797,| 1824.| 1797, 1824.| 1797.| 1824, 
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Displaying an excess of field- 
officers of three times the 
original number, by which 
the Engineers have been ir- 
recoverably superseded. 


Displaying an excess of not 
twice the original number 


| 
| 
Artil. | 
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of field-officers, by which 
not an officer on any other 
branch of the service has 
been superseded. 
\Displaying a creation of nine 
| field officers, by which all 
| ranks of the Infantry were 
promoted, and those of the 
| Engineers superseded. 
Displaying, unitedly, an excess 
| of two and a half times the 
= original number of field -of- 
78 ficers, by which the Engi- 
| neers have been irrecover- 
| ably superseded. 


! engines 


Engin. 1) 2} 1) 2/ 1/1! 3 
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_ Caval. 0; 3} O}; 3] Of] 3] 0! 9 
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DISTINGUISHED TRAITS OF INDIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Iv has been asserted, both in the House of Commons and in the Court 
of Proprietors at the India House, that no person in India had any just 
reason to apprehend danger from expressing his sentiments freely, yet 
temperately, to the individuals in authority there. Sir Francis Mac- 
naghten, indeed, when acting as Chief Justice in the Supreme Court at 
Bengal, went still farther, and asserted that he had never lived in any 
community so free and fearless as that of India; adding, that no man 
had any thing to fear from the expression of his sentiments in any man- 
ner that he thought best. That this state of things is desirable, we fully 
admit; Lut that it ever existed in India, we as plainly deny. Asa 
check upon all the correspondence that passes between the interior 
Provinces and the Capital, as well as between India and England, the 
letters put into the Indian Post-oflice are marked on the outside with the 
name of the writer, which is ascertained by the Post-office clerk from 
the servant who takes it there for despatch, (there being no collecting 
postmen as in England, nor boxes for dropping in letters from the out- 
side.) We have before us, at the present moment, a letter written from 
the Upper Provinces, addressed to the Editor of the Oriental Herald, and 
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having on the outside, above the seal, the name, rank, and residence of 
the writer: so that any one of the Government's servants, through whose 
hands the letter might pass, could determine from it, at least, that the 
person named was a contributor to this work; and if his general serti- 
ments were known to be liberal, we have no hesitation in affirming our 
belief, that many of those Government servants would have little scruple 
in opening the letter, and, if objectionable, preventing its reaching its 
destination. The only way to avoid the liability to this is, for corres- 
pondents in India to address their letters under cover to friends or rela- 
tives in England, with instructions to have them forwarded to us at the 
place of publication here. Some of our friends in India have already 
adopted this plan, with perfect safety and success; and we hope to see 
it become general. As we have received a great many letters of this 
description lately, and shall no doubt soon receive more, we select one of 
the shortest and least easy to be traced, from a mass in our possession : 
assuring the writer and his friends, as well as all others who may follow 
the example, that the most scrupulous attention shall be paid to their 
wishes, and their confidence inviolably respected. The letter is as 
follows :— 

My pear Sir,—I have authorized my brother to send you a letter, on the 
subject of some strange things going on in this quarter. As one of your old 
supporters, when the Catcutra JourNnat was in being, I feel satisfied that the 
information will be acceptable, and you may rely upon its correctness in every 
respect. I am no volunteer for martyrdom; and the author of a Memorial has 
lately been suspended: therefore, it is my wish that you should not publish the 
letter itself, but give the substance of it, as information that may be relied on, 


from a correspondent on the spot. 
My handwriting would be known immediately ; therefore, it had better not 


be shown to any one. That you are doimg good by calling the public attention 
to Indian affairs, no one with common sense can deny; and the late arrange- 
ments and derangements at Calcutta, will afford ample scope for observation. 
Tell the geod people at home, that a weak Governor-General may, in a few 
years, lose the brightest jewel in the British Crown. All are interested, as 
there is scarcely a family in England unconcerned, in some measure, with India. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, yours, faithfully. 
* * * 

P.S.—I always receive your Work here; but I have requested my brother to 

take it in also, and send itto me, to avoid delay. 


Our correspondent will see that we have made the best use of his in- 
formation, without suffering any thing to escape which might betray him. 
In that free and happy country in which he resides, where, according 
to Sir Francis Macnaghten, men are open and fearless, because they 
really have nothing to apprehend from speaking or writing freely, the 
mere writing a Memorial to the Government, and sending it through the 
pe channels—the constituted authorities—is sufficient to cause an 
officer to be suspended ; and the refusal of an editor to deliver up the 
name of his correspondent would be deemed sufficient to warrant his 
banishment. We are not, however, quite so much enslaved in England ; 
and, therefore, our Indian friends may send us their authenticated com- 
munications freely, giving us their names and proofs in confidence: when 
the Court of Directors—Chairman, Deputy, and‘all—shall sue in vain for 
the surrender of any of our informants, who may desire to remain safe in 
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their disguise, unless the consent of the parties themselves be first given 
to us in writing for that purpose. If the Directors find it disagreeable to 
have the people of England too minutely acquainted with their affairs, let 
them thank their faithful slave, Mr. Adam, who removed the freedom of 
discussion from within the range of his own ears, in order that those of 
his Honourable Masters might be more frequently regaled with its pleas- 
ing sounds, 





REMARKABLE ORIGIN OF AN INDIAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

SIR, May 22, 1825. 

Iw the ‘ East India Military Calendar,’ (xi. 92,) | observed a short 
article on “ the late Lieutenant-General Giles Stibbert.” This brought 
te my recollection some particulars, with which I have long been ac- 
quainted, respecting the rise of that distinguished officer from the 
ground-floor of society, whence some in every age have felicitously 
aspired “‘ to govern men and guide the state.” The records of the ser- 
vice in British India, both civil and military, are not destitute of such 
examples ; yet what [ am about to relate is, perhaps, as remarkable as 
any which have oceurred : 

A gentleman, who has been deceased nearly half a century, but with 
whom, in my boyish days, I was intimately acquainted, was once tra- 
velling in Kent, when he called at the house of a Baronet of his acquaint- 
ance. He was from home, but his chaplain, who was also the minister 
of the parish, invited my friend to dinner. As they proceeded to the 
parsonage, the clergyman requested a lad, in a labourer’s frock, to jump 
into a pond, by which they were passing, to procure some fish. This 
service he performed with marked agility, while the clergyman was ex- 
pressing to Mr. Whatley, for that was my friend’s name, his opinion of 
the boy’s fitness for something better than his present employment of 
working in a hop-ground at four-pence per day. On this suggestion, 
Mr. W. hired him, and subsequently recommended him as a servant to 
his brother, Mr. George Whatley, a friend and correspondent of Dr. 
Franklin, and for many years treasurer of the Foundling Hospital. 
This gentleman had been a consul in the Mediterranean, and a merchant 
in that trade. Thus he had occasionally Streights Captains among his 
visitors. To one of these our young adventurer, who had, no doubt, 
already felt the ambition of an aspirant, prevailed on his master to 
recommend him, and he made two or three voyages to the Mediterranean 
as Captain's servant. He then applied to his late master, requesting his 
assistance to go out to India, having learned that he was a friend of 
Colonel Clive, to whom Mr. George Whatley kindly wrote a letter of re- 
commendation. Colonel Clive told the applicant that he could only 
give him a musket, but that he should have his eye upon him. Such 
appears to have been the introduction of Giles Stibbert to Bengal, of 
whose army he was, in 1784, if not earlier, Commander-in-Chief. 

This introduction to India was, probably, about 1756, when Clive was 
rapidly advancing in military reputation. It is also no improbable con- 
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jecture, that the battle of Plassey, fought June 23, 1757, might afford 
our young soldier some occasions to distinguish himself. His advance- 
ment, however, was rapid, for, according to the Calendar, he “ raised, 
at Bankypore, in 1761, a battalion of Native infantry,” which “ he 
commanded in 1763 at the siege of Patna, where he was wounded,” 
and “ at the battle of Buxar, (1764,) he commanded the left wing of 
the army.” He had become Major “‘ in 1765,” when he “ besieged and 
captured Chunar, then considered the strongest fortress in India,” and 
thus ‘* he gradually rose to the command of the Bengal army.” He 
became Major-General in 1783, and, in 1796, Lieutenant-General. 
“* He retired,” adds the Calendar, ‘‘ on the conclusion of the war, and 
died, after several years’ residence in England, much respected by his 
acquaintances.” 

Nor, I trust, should one of his surviving acquaintance look upon 
this page, will that respect be abated by an anecdote related in the 
family where I gained all my information as to the early history of this 
fortunate soldier. The first five hundred pounds which he could acquire 
in India, he immediately remitted for the support of his mother, now, by 
the death of her husband, his step-father, become a widow; a fine 
expression of filial piety, deserving to be admired when military fame 
shall have become obsolete ; when, as the heaven-taught seer of Judah 
sweetly sang, men “ shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks; neither shall they learn war any more.” 
BioGRAPHICUS. 





THE LOVE THAT GROWS WITH YEARS, 


Tuere is, there is a love 

All change and chance above, 
And doubts and fears, 

That scorns the winter wind, 

And fortune’s turns unkind, 
And grows with years. 


This love, with eagle pride, 

Disdains the mountain side, 
And builds its nest 

In those high master-minds 

Which no light changing winds 
Or clouds molest. 


And on those golden heights, 
Where Passion’s self delights 
His wings to wave, 
Love sits in changeless joy, 
Nor fears the daring boy 
The mighty grave! 


This, this is love !—and they 
Who never feel its sway, 
Who never prove 
The bliss of living but for one,— 
To all forms else as cold as stone,—~ 
Can never love ! 
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SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


BENGAL. 


Tue intelligence from India, public and private, during the past 
month, has fully confirmed the gloomy anticipations hitherto formed of 
the result of the war in which we are unfortunately engaged. By the 
latest accounts, when the season for active operations was well over, it 
appeared that no effectual impression had been made upon the enemy, 
after a whole year of active hostilities, with animmense sacrifice of men and 
money, not to say of reputation, in which we have been grievous sufferers. 
How much the political aspect of affairs has been injured throughout 
India, can only be guessed at, during the present suppression of intelli- 
gence and of public discussion, from the hints occasionally given of 
insurrections in the interior, the cause, extent, or object of which are in- 
volved in mystery. That the reader may judge for himself, we shall 
give as brief and clear an abstract as possible, and begin with a private 
letter, which contains several interesting particulars :— 


I have a friend just arrived from Rangoon, whose verbal statements but 
reiterate the complaints with which every letter and communication teems, 
His description of Rangovu and the country about has astonished, as well as 
delighted me. He speaks in raptures of its beauty, calls it the Eden of India. 
It is, he says, one continuous garden of fruits, and sweets and flowers. ‘The pine 
is not only finer in appearance, but more delicious in flavour, than any he ever 
tasted,—and none more competent to judge. He has, during a residence of 
twenty-three years, seen as much of India as most men ; and although he had made 
every arrangement for a return to England, to enjoy the pleasure of revisiting 
home, curiosity and an innate love of research induced him to run over to Rangoon. 
The jack he described as being nearly two feet long: they have also a fruit, to 
which they gave the name of ‘* mangoe plum,” which none of them had seen 
in any other part of India. 

The Natives he describes as a more robust and muscular race than any he had 
seen, although a material change for the worse was perceptible latterly. Like 
our own truops, they appeared einaciated, exhausted, and quite tired of the thing ; 
and he is confident, that under good management, we might have had the whole 
country on our side before this time: while, on the contrary, every unwise mea- 
sure was adopted, every thing done to keep those enemies, which precipitation 
had made so, For instance: on finding a disposition on the part of a few of 
the Native men (for the villages were left full of old women and children) to 
return to their homes and villages, a representation was made to the General 
Commandant, of the propriety of endeavouring to conciliate them. This was 
effected, confidence quickly established, and little contiguous shops sprung up by 
degrees in every direction. This was wise, and should have been encouraged ; 
but it was not in keeping with the blind policy which had marked so many other 
ill-featured measures, and a tax was levied on every man (so offending) furnish- 
ing supplies of beef, poultry, eggs, bread, vegetables, to our famishing soldiers 
and sick!! Really it appears too monstrous ; but, in many instances, the folly 
was carried further. The sfall tax, not altogether effecting the object of driving 
the supplies away, seizures were made of bullocks, on pretext they were not the 
vendor's property, and, proh pudor! this vexatious system carried on till not a 
shop or man remained. He describes the whole line of conduct as one of mis- 
management, and wishes the rich harvest the Commander-in-Chief will reap 
from the campaign, were about to be gathered in hy one more deserving of it. 

I am sorry to hear how much the system of not only destruction by dismant- 
ling the pagodas of the images, but wanton dilapidation has been pursued. My 
friend tells me, that the search for treasure get on foot by the Commander-in- 
was the signal for all bands ; and while they were digging and opening 
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shafts in every direction, under the pagoda,—above, all was destruction and 
havoc. 

They expect to find a considerable quantity, when they succeed in reaching 
the desired city, where it is said to be buried in masses beneath the pagoda, 
whose sacred caverns never yield it up, unless now and then a block be ravished 
thence by some sad sacrilegious hand, as expert as that of our grave-haunting 
resurrection-men. 

The Company are still hiring ships for six months certain, which looks as 
though they anticipated a continuance of the state of things. You know the 
price of bullocks about Calcutta. A Mr. Oliver has contracted with Government 
to deliver them at Rangoon at 125 rupees per head! and it is expected he will 
not make money by thecontract. This leads to some idea of the expense of this 
ill-conducted war, when a bullock, which, | imagine, costs to about eight to ten 
rupees to a man who takes quantities, cannot be delivered at 125 rupees with 


any profit. 
We subjoin another extract, which is taken from a private letter from 


India, dated 30th of January last :— 

The importance of the Burmese war is not appreciated at home. It is, however, 
a subject of deep interest, whether considered in a public or private point of view. 
We are kept in a constant state of excitation here, by the important occurrences 
daily taking place. We have an officer now living, who left Rangoon only 
twelve days ago, suffering from scurvy and bowel-complaint. He states the 
slaughter among our officers, in the affairs of stockades, to have been dreadful in 
our last attack of the 15th of December, especially to the King’s 13th regiment 
of foot. I have also a most deplorable account from an old friend of more than 
twenty years standing, a Brigadier, who states the privation of the troops, 
officers, and men, to be tuo great for endurance through another rainy season. 

The extreme misery and want the troops have undergone, has reduced their 
bodily strength so, that they are become incapable of undergoing again what they 
have done. Until about the first of this month, they were feeding on bad bread, 


coarse rice, and decayed salt beef; sinking under bowel complaints, fever, and 
scurvy, until of 930 of my friend’s regiment, 273 emaciated beings, alone, could 


mount a bayonet. Their situation is now ameliorated; but | much doubt whe- 
ther any thing decisive will be done this campaign. The time for action is now very 
limited, and if the enemy persevere in the cantious line of conduct lately adopted, 
I see no alternative, but withdrawing our troops for the season altogether, or re- 
placing them with fresh, to lose them in nearly as large a proportion as we have 
already done. pe 

One singular transaction, strongly illustrative of the character of the Ho- 
nourable John Adam’s short but eventful reign, has never yet been madé 
public, although it well deserves to be held up for the finger of public scorn 
to point at. Unfortunately, the general good which demands publicity is too 
often sacrificed to a regard for the feelings of private individuals: but this 
species of delicacy would not justify us in longer remaining silent, since the 
transaction in question related to a public institution, and is therefore justly 
to be considered as public property. It shows the nnderhand manner in 
which Mr. Adam and his minions carried on their persecution of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, and those connected with it, even after they had banished 
its conductor from the coustry, and fettered the press with the present 
odious restrictions. The wife of Mr. Sandys, the gentleman who suc- 
ceeded him as Editor, having expressed a wish that a young lady, who 
was a ward of the Upper Orphan School, should spend a day with her, 
being her old school-fellow, the Deputy-Governor of that institution put 
his veto upon the proposal, for reasons that will immediately be seen, 
The Editor addressed a letter to the Secretary, appealing the matter to 
the judgment of the General Management. But the Deputy-Governor 
intercepted the appeal, directing the Secretary to reply as follows :— 

That as the chief executive officer of a military institution, he could not consi- 
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der the intercourse with avy family, the head of which had avowedly set himself 
up against and defied the authority of the Supreme Government of India, as proper 
society for the wards committed to his charge, and to whom such example might 
be injurious ; but that, should Lieut.-Colonel Paton now derive the satisfaction of 
being explicitly assured that his objections leave no longer any grounds for appre- 
hending bad consequences from such a cause, he would again sanction Mr. San- 
dys’ applications with as much pleasure and readiness as he ever did on any pre- 
vious occasion. 

The ambiguous phrase of “ his objections leaving no longer any ground 
for apprehending,” can only be interpreted into good sense by supposing him 
to mean, that Mr. Sandys should, at his suggestion, resign the office of Edi- 
tor of the ‘ CalcuttaJournal’ altogether. For, as to the explicit assurance 
spoken of, if that only had been wanted, the Editor had distinctly declared 
in his paper, that on assuming its management, it was far from his desire to 
oppose the Government, much less set it at defiance ; that it was his 
nature to take more pleasure in awarding praise than censure: and this 
was proved by the whole tenor of his conduct. Hence the meaning of 
this absurd accusation could be nothing else but this : that in becoming 
Editor of a publication belonging to a person whom Government had 
thought proper to banish, he had contributed to save that person's pro- 
perty, which it was the wish of Government to destroy, but which it 
could not now do so easily while under the management of Mr. Sandys, 
as it had not the power to banish him at its mere will and pleasure, as it 
can all British-born subjects. He, however, being born in India, was 
amenable only to the laws of England, as administered by their organ, 
the Supreme Court of Judicature established in Caleutta. The wisdom 
of the British Legislature had decreed, fifty years before, that persons born 
in India should have this privilege, and had seen no reason during that 
period to take it away. Allthat Mr. Sandys did, was to mention in his 
paper this fact, which was known to the whole world long before he was 
born; but so much had despotism gained ground of late, that for him to 
claim this right was now manufactured into a high crime and misdemeanor 
against the State, by the ephemeral Governor-General Adam, and the tem- 
porary acting Chief Justice, Macnaghten, who, by their joint authority, 
passsd an act, depriving him and all his countrymen of the protection of 
the laws of England, which they had hitherto enjoyed—laws which the 
said judge was paid, and had sworn, to support. 

Because Mr. Sandys had dared to state the notorious fact, that he was 
and considered himself amenable to the laws of England only, for his 
conduct as Editor, the Deputy-Governor of the Orphan Institution, 
imitating the high authorities above him, construed it into an act of such 
deep moral turpitude, that a young lady could not visit his family with- 
out contamination! The matter being referred to the General Manage- 
ment, two circulars were sent round to ascertain the sentiments of the 
Members. They, or at least most of them, strongly condemned in private 
the act of injustice done to the Editor; but were afraid to correct the ultra- 
loyal zeal of their Deputy. Governor, lest their conduct should be miscon- 
strued by the higher powers. Therefore, in what they said publicly, they 
laboured in various ways to avoid the real question; chiefly under the 
pretence, that it being a matter for the discretiqn of the Deputy-Governor, 
they could not interfere. Although their consciences would not allow 
them to approve of his conduct, they determined to refuse the person 
complaining of it even a hearing. ‘The Deputy-Governor also circulated 
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among the Managers, a paper containing his view of the case, which wa 
as follows (the time being about the beginning of September, 1823) :— 

Had the correspondence from the invitation-book been collected, from the 
first refusal in March or April last, and circulated with these papers, the General 
Management would have seen that my objections were stated for guidance, under 
circumstances of a subsisting ferment in the settlement, produced by the threat 
which appeared in the Journal, on Mr. Sandys being announced as Editor, of 
his determination to yield to the authority of the Supreme Court only, in the 
conduct of his paper, which would accordingly admonish and chastise the 
Supreme Government with as little ceremony as individuals. 


We may here remark, that although all this would have been perfectly 
lawful, as well as justifiable and highly salutary too, and although Mr. 
Sandys could not, if he would, divest himself of the right of doing so, 
which the laws of England conferred upon him and all his countrymen ; 
yet he never to our knowledge used a threat of the kind attributed to 
him, in any language which could be construed into disaffection or 
defiance. The Deputy-Governor having painted a bugbear in his ima- 
gination, proceeds :-— 

This I consider setting himself up against, and defying the authority of the 
Supreme Government of India!!! aod my instructing you to tell him so, arose 
from Mr. Shearman’s unauthorized note, which in bungling terms assigned 
political, not (as he should have expressed himself) disaffected conduct, as my 
reason for declining intercourse with his family. 

So, for a person born in India to express his wellingness to pay obedi- 
ence to the laws of England, the rule of conduct and shield of protection 
which the British Legislature has voluntarily extended to him; and his 
unwillingness to throw this away, that he may become the mere slave of 
the arbitrary will of the Servants of the Company, is by them viewed 
as conduct highly criminal and “ disafiected !” The Deputy-Governor 
knowing well the character of the Amhersts and the Adams whom he had 
to back him, bravely set the authority of the General Management at defi- 
ance, and dared them either to control or remove him, as shown in the 
concluding part of the above quoted circular, in which he expressed him- 
self as follows :-— 

T will not, as already communicated to you, admit of any discussion by the 
General Management touching the exercise of my preregative as Deputy-Gover- 
nor; neither will I, whilst vested with the office, admit of any infringement of 
that prerogative in the present, or any future instance. But the General 
Management, I am aware, can vote the removal of their Deputy: Governor any 
time at their pleasure, however unprecedented that extreme measure would ap- 
pear, and however difficult they might find it to explaiu the necessity for so doing 
to the satisfaction of the Governor of the Institution, [that is, we believe, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief,} and that of the army at large, and to the Governor-General in 
Council ; to all whom, as a matter of course, full explanations of the grounds of 
their proceedings must be communicated. 

Difficult, indeed, it would have been for persons serving under the 
authority of the Bengal Government, to explain to ifs satisfaction why 
they exercised their right of displacing the Deputy-Governor for his 
unhandsome treatment of the Editor of the ‘ Caleutta Journal’! Lord 
Amherst and his Council would be the most forward to encourage and 
applaud, or at least secretly protect any one who thought proper to pay 
court to it, by oppressing an individual so situated. But in England, it 
must certainly appear a high farce, that a person engaged in editing a 
paper published under the express sanction of Government, in virtue of a 
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license at all times revocable at its mere will and pleasure, should be 
proscribed as a rebel setting its authority at defiance! That his house 
should be interdicted as the den of disaffection; and his wife cut off 
from social intercourse with her old school-fellows, lest they should catch 
at second hand the infection of ‘‘ opposition principles.” As when any- 
thing very bad is done, it is usually attempted to be palliated by excuses 
equally bad, Mr. Secretary Parson (a Reverend Minister of the Esta- 
blished Church') crowned the climax of folly, by a grave defence of 
it to the following effect : 

He thought the Deputy-Governor’s decision should not be overruled in any 
case by the Managers. They would hardly believe, he went on, [and we wonder 
not at their incredulity] what a political humour there was among the female 
wards of the Upper School! ‘To enter into details would travestie the subject ; 
but suffice it to say, that one grown lass admires no writer so much as JUNIUS, 
She likes to see characters cut up in this style! Another, either then in the 
school, or shortly before removed for insubordination, said that she had some 
thoughts of turning ‘‘ Radical”!!! 

Would that the pious and loyal Secretary had informed us who it was 
(himself, the Governor, or Deputy-Governor) that put J un1us into their 
hands! It argues well at least for the progress of the pupils in the English 
language, that they have a taste for the style of that elegant writer, who 
will henceforth, no doubt, be included in the Index Expurgatorius of the 
Bengal Orphan Institution. Before this salutary precaution was taken, 
we are almost surprised that such a Deputy-Governor and Secretary did 
not advise the calling in of the Governor-General’s Body-Guard to 
quell a mutiny among these little female Radicals !—The only additional 
security we can think of for his Lordship is, to have a law passed through 
the Supreme Court, subjecting them all to the power of transmission with- 
out trial, so that the “‘ grown lasses” may be banished to England, or some 
other safe place, whenever his Lordship hears that they have been guilty 
of reading Junius, or drinking tea with the wife of a liberal Editor! 


The Calcutta papers of December last contained further court mar- 
tials on the residue of the Sepoys who survived the Barrackpore mas- 
sacre, by which about 130 more of them were condemned to death, 
which was commuted to hard labour in irons, for fourteen years ; and one, 
for attempting to run away, to receive six hundred and sixty-six lashes, 
and be dismissed the service. 





It has been long a subject of reproach to the British Government in 
India, that it suffered the public works, erected in that country by its 
Mohammedan predecessors, to go to ruin; such as tanks to supply the 
people with water in the dry season, and irrigate the soil; ghauts, or 
wharfs, on the river sides for bathing, and other purposes necessary to the 
comforts of the people ; seraees, or choultries, (known in Europe by the 
name of caravansaries on the road sides,) for the accommodation of 
travellers,—which are more legitimate objects for the application of sur- 
plus revenue, than the division of it as tribute or spoil among the pro- 
prietor-conquerors of the country. What we could not hope from a sense 


* This Reverend Gentleman, Mr, Joseph Parson, is now at home, and has 
been lately engaged, we hear, in some parts of the West of England, endeavour- 
ing to gain popularity as an active promoter of the spread of Christianity in 
India! His merits on this head are about equal to those of the Rev, Dr, Bryce, 
and no more, 
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of justice to the people, the Bengal Government seems to be now doing from 
a regard to its own convenience. On the new military road from Calcutta 
to Benares, no less than thirty-two staging bungalows, with proper out-ofices, 
and as many seraees, have been built and completed at the average distance 
of less than fourteen miles, by the several postmasters under the superin- 
tendence of the Postmaster-General. The bungalows are furnished with 
tables, chairs, and couches; and have double apartments for the accom- 
modation of two families meeting at the same time. Servants are also 
posted at each. ‘ This arrangement, so liberally granted by the Go- 
vernment,” (we quote from the Gazette which trumpets its praises 
throughout India by authority,) ‘* both to European and Native tra- 
vellers, will afford them the greatest comfort and convenience, without 
any expense of tent equipage. ‘ Applications for the use of the bunga- 
lows must, however,” (it is added,) “ previously be made to the Post- 
master-General, or any of his deputies on the great road.” And these 
persons are, of course, empowered to refuse all applicants, except such 
as the Government may please to instruct them to accommodate ; other- 
wise, the application and admission would be a mere matter of course, 
not requiring to be annouaced in this formal manner. In fact, the real 
object of the thing is to save time and expense to its own servants, that 
is, to itself; since, if they were, as formerly, to travel by water, it would 
cause a great loss of time, and if on public business, a great charge to 
Government. How far the Natives of the country will be allowed to 
participate in the advantages of this military road, with the postmaster’s 
license, (there every thing must be licensed,) remains to be seen. The 
Mohammedan “ tyrants” never dreamt of such liberality, But the 
present Indian Government boasts of it, as if this stinted boon to their 
subjects were not given them out of the taxes, paid by themselves, and, 
at best, only a very minute portion of their own property restored, 


It is stated in the Scotsman in the East, that the police-officers sta- 
tioned around Calcutta, levy a tax of two annas in the rupee, or upwards 
of 12 per cent. on articles breught into the city for sale; and it is asked, 
whether they do this of their own authority, or by that of Government ? 
Although the former be the case, the person who had the temerity to 
mention the delinquency, clearly infringed the existing laws for the 
press, which prohibit “ all libellous or abusive reflections and insinua- 
tions against public officers of Government,” which includes every one, 
from a chief secretary to a common chowkeedar; therefore, since to ac- 
cuse a police-officer of extortion and robbery, however true, is certainly a 
libellous reflection; the paper which published the fact, incurred the 
— of suppression; and both the writer and publisher (if British- 

rm) might have been transported for it! Such are the atrocious regu- 
lations, which degenerate modern lawyers find to be neither “ contrary 
to reason,” nor “* repugnant to the laws of England”! 


Having alluded to those famous gagging laws, enacted, as was pro- 
fessed, to prevent “ defamatory publications tending to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order of society,” it may not be out of place to 
notice the “ good order” into which they have brought the press at the 
end of 1824, after a year and a half’s operation. We have the following 
account of it, on the authority of a Calcutta newspaper, (the Scotsman 
of December | 1th,) which would not have dared to say 80, unless it had 
been too notorious to be denied :— 
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It is a subject, indeed, highly deserving of remark, that all the virulence of the 
John Bull, of London, has for sometime manifested itself in the pages of the 
Hurharu, (the paper edited by the Deputy Judge Advyocate,} displaying itself in 
a system designed to grind and to crush all before it, by the mere weight of 
Lane ga arrogance, and showers of the most heartless and unfeeling per- 
sonalities. 


Strange to tell, the victim of this system, in the present instance, is no 
other than the editor of the Calcutta John Bull, the very man who, 
about two years previous, made himself a tool in the hands of masked li- 
bellers, supporting a similar system ‘‘ to grind and to crush” the Editor of 
the Calcutta Journal, So soon has the hand of retributive justice made the 
same weapon to recoil on his own head ! ‘Then he was the favoured organ of 
the Government-House cabal, and allowed to go any lengths against the 
individual it chose to persecute. Having performed the dirty work re- 
quired of him, now, it appears, he is thrown by, and Lieutenant Mac- 
naghten, the editor of the Hurkaru, who is patronized by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, (and, in that paper, expressed his regret that more 
blood was not shed at Barrackpore !) enjoys, it appears, from Government, 
the privilege of dealing out unmeasured virulence and seurrility on all 
his rivals. The Scotsman, a cotemporary publication not connected 
with either party, says :— 

A dictatorship has been attempted by means of the most unabashed impudence, 
and a system of the most execrable personalities that ever disgraced this or any 
other press. This attempt it required the most overweening arrogance even to 
think of, and a belief, too, not very flattering to the society of this proud city, 
that they would calmly submit to be insulted by a system of the most disgrace- 
ful insinuations, directed against a member of their own body, a gentleman 
respected and beloved by all acquainted with him. He, conscious of the injustice 
of the insinuations levelled against him, has chosen silence for his weapon ; and 
had it been directed against an opponent possessing one spark of generosity, or 
the least sense of propriety, it would, no doubt, bave been the most irresistible 
weapon that could be employed: but this has not been the case. Our feeling in 
this may be mistaken, but it exists ; and we, therefore, at once meet the danger 
in the face, and denounce the system as one insulting to the public, productive of 
heart-burnings and dissensions in society, and leading but tvo directly to the 
field of blood. 

The Deputy Judge-Advocate, we understand, wished to supplant his 
brother editor of the Bud/; but being unsuccessful, and left unnoticed by 
the latter, had persevered in this sort of scurrility against him for nearly 
twelve months; during which, two prosecutions were filed against his 
paper. This, however, did not stop his career; and when accused of pur- 
suing an infamous system, he coolly turned it off, by calling his per- 
sonalities merely harmless ‘‘ squibs.” 

On the same subject, a correspondent of the Scofsman observes, that 
* insults and daily brandings” may be called squibs, but what is the 
person assailed to do ?— 

If he treats that with contempt which is really contemptible, he is sure to ex- 
perience a daily increase in virulence of these gross personalities, and to endure 
the pang of knowing that the feelings of his friends (his wife and children, if he 
have them) are harrowed up by the merciless hand of insinuation. What is the 
consequence? Either recourse to law, or to enter the ring with a wretch whose 
conduct has insinuated, if it does not declare,—I’il insult you daily, make you a 


laughing-stock to all the world, rack and torture your feelings without mercy, 
or drive you te the field of blood. 


Such is the harmony and good order of society, which the Bengal 
Government is so anxious with its gagging laws to preserve! It lets 
loose upon the public its well-paid flatterers and servile minions, to bully, 
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brand, and stigmatize at pleasure; and if the sufferers veuture to re- 
taliate, or even to defend themselves, the Government is ready to settle 
the matter, by suppressing their paper, and banishing them from the 
country! The office of Dictator to the Press is a new one, which was 
never heard of but in India; and it may be worth while to inform our 
readers, that the person who now holds it there is a very near relation of 
Judge Macnaghten, who destroyed its liberty. 


Very warm discussions had taken place, in the public papers, on the 
merits of the Dutch treaty for the cession of Sumatra; certain anony- 
mous writers, or one declamatory enthusiast, whose style is easily dis- 
covered under a variety of signatures, inveighing bitterly against the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bencoolen, as having by his representations to 
the home Government led to that measure. No proof, however, is ad- 
duced of his having any share in the transaction ; but it is strongly in- 
ferred, that Ministers must have been guided by his reports, while, 
at the same time, it is known he gave the inhabitants on those settle- 
ments now given up, every reason to believe that they would continue 
permanently under the British Government. It is evidently unjust, to 
make a man thus responsible for the acts of his superiors, on assumptions 
devoid of proof. Yet, according to the John Bull newspaper, such vira- 
lence had been displayed against him on the occasion, as even, if he had 
been proved ‘ a traitor to his country, might well have been spared.” 
This further illustrates the admirable system of regulating the press estab- 
lished in India, by which a sneer at a clerk of stationery, or the meanest 
tool of the Government, on the spot, is punishable with transportation and 
ruin; but a Governor-General or Lieutenant-Governor, Lord Hastings 
or Sir Stamford Rafiles, are allowed, the moment their backs are turned, 
to be calumniated, and held up to public detestation as peculators and 
traitors to their country! Yet, this we are told, by high and grave au- 
thorities, is “ not contrary to reason, nor repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land.” We are quite at a loss, whether most to admire the wisdom of 
the legislators, or the justice and magnanimity of those who are entrusted 
to carry such laws into execution. 


The Helter-Skelter Magazine, published at Calcutta, announced on 
the appearance of the 12th Number, that it was about to put a period to 
its existence, and that an unforeseen event had well-nigh done so previous 
to the publication of that Number. What this event is, we have no means 
of learning, but it is asserted that it was neither for want of matter or 
circulation, the latter being above a hundred monthly, which, at the price 
it was furnished at, is said to have rendered its continuance well worth 
while. It was the only successful periodical of the kind ever issued from 
the Indian press, professing to be of a purely original and literary charac- 
ter. The mysterious veil thrown over the manner of its death leads us to 
suspect that it was strangled by the arm of power, on account of its liberal 
opinions. We have been given to understand, that it never had the 
license prescribed by the existing laws; and if so, we are only surprised 
that it was allowed to exist so long as twelve months on mere sufferance, 

As we are glad to observe any symptoms of public improvement in In- 
dia, we must not omit to mention the introduction of the study of Phrenology 
at Calcutta, where, in the early part of the present year, a course of Lec- 
tures on this subject was delivered by Dr, Paterson. Mr, Horner, late 
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Riding-Master to the Queen of Portugal, also proposed to establish a 
Riding Academy in that city. 

A case of a very extraordinary nature is said to have come before the 
police at Calcutta, on the 27th of January last. A Native, named Go- 
rachund Day, was charged by a person named Clark, with having at- 
tempted to seduce his wife. ‘The accused is stated to have gone into his 
house in his absence, expressing his desire of seeing an European woman ; 
and on the lady requesting him to name the person, he began to lavish 
praises on her personal attractions; representing also, that the wealth he 
was possessed of would enable her, under his protection, greatly to ame- 
liorate her condition. On this she burst into tears, and ordered her dur- 
wan, or porter, to take him into custody, till the husband should come 
home. ‘This story was sworn to by the lady and the durwan, the only 
persons, it appears, who were in the house, and totally denied by the 
defendant, who, however, having no evidence to support his statement, 
was fined 100 rupees, or three months imprisonment, and made to give 
security in the sum of 2,000 rupees for his future good behaviour. 


A letter dated Cawnpore, January the Ist, states, that two squadrons 
of lancers and a troop of Sepoys had been despatched that day towards 
Calpee, for the purpose as reported of quelling three refractory Rajahs, 
who had united their forces in that quarter, and were subsisting them by 

lunder, The Sepoys, it is added, were beaten and numbers killed; the 
Rajah’s people having also entered the cantonments and burnt them 
down. Orders had been likewise issued by the General to prepare a 
brigade of guns immediately for Bundelkhund. 


On the 7th of February, some elephants were embarked at Calcutta 
for the army at Rangoon, which was expected to move forward soon. 

The Hon. D. A. Overbeck, Governor of the small Dutch settlement of 
Chinsura, delivered a farewell address to the inhabitants assembled there 
on the 2Ist December, in contemplation of his departure for Europe ; and 
his place is supplied, during his absence, by B. C. D. Bonman, Esq. 


RANGOON EXPEDITION, 


It is reported that in the grand attack on the British lines at Rangoon, 
in the early part of December, the Burmese forces, said to be so very 
numerous, consisted of the half-armed population, which was driven on to 
the assault by the invinczbles placed behind them, and leaving them only 
the alternative of facing death in rushing upon the hostile ranks, or being 
shot by their own countrymen when driven back. This is probably an 
exaggeration ; although that this principle should be acted upon in some 
degree, as it has often been by other nations, seems not at all improbable. 
The late transaction at Barrackpore, affords the Burmese but too good 
grounds for retorting the charge upon their enemies. 


Subsequent to the failure of the assault on our forces at Rangoon, it 
was found from documents captured in the enemy's camp, that eight 
Burmese Chiefs, who are named, were destined to make the grand 
attack by land and water, with a force of five hundred thousand men; for 
which purpose the whole country was to be raised en masse, not leaving 
a male above ten or under fifty years of age. The following intelligence, 
extracted from the papers of the Burmese Chief, will give an idea of the 
strictness observed in their camp:—There is “ an order by Bundoola, 
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dated Natoh 5th, 1186, (or about 25th November 1824,) directing that 
every man in the force, shall at all times, night and day, keep his arms 
immediately about him. The cavalry to keep their horses also continu- 
ally saddled and bridled; any man disobeying this order to be put to 
death. Another order by Bundoola, of the same date, notified to the army, 
that being now on the point of attacking Rangoon, no woman would be 
allowed to accompany any man belonging to the force, and declared his 
intention of beheading any man who might disobey this order and bring a 
female farther than the present encampment.” He would seem to be- 
long to the school of the Great Frederick of Prussia, 

Private accounts from Rangoon state, that the 26th regiment Madras 
N. I. under the command of Major Yates, had obtained no ordinary 
share of renown. This regiment with about seventy-five men of the 
Madras European regiment were stationed at Kemmedine; when 
repeated and furious attacks were made from the Ist to the 7th of 
December, to carry this important post. These attacks were repulsed 
with the greatest gallantry. The Sapoys refused to quit their post to 
take their food, but desired to be supplied with a little rice and plenty 0 
ammunition; and the wounded would not suffer themselves to be 
removed. 

The following is from the Madras Gazette of January the 18th :— 

By the ship James Colvin, Captain Wemyss, which has arrived from Rangoon 
since our last report, having sailed the 3d of January, we learn that active prepa- 
rations were making for moving a force consisting of from 1200 to 1500 European, 
and 3000 Native troops: the provisions and baggage, it was understood, were to 
be transported in boats, and the force to move up the banks of the river. It is 
considered, in the accounts we have seen, that the army of the enemy was wholly 
dispersed. Some accounts from Bengal, however, mention the determination of 
Bundoola to make another stand if possible. The 15th was spoken of for moring 
up the river, but it was not expected that the arrangements could be cempletec 
quite so soon; though the greatest exertions were making. 


The following is reported, in the Bombay Courier, on the authority of 
letters from Rangoon, dated 5th and 7th of January :— 

The reconnoitering parties up the river had discovered a very formidable stock- 
ade, and the spies had reported the advance of the Prince Irrawaddy with the 
young King, and his guardian, at the head of an army of 100,000 men, They 
expected to be joined by the Bundoola; but his followers, according to all ac- 
counts, were deserting by hundreds. The Christian inhabitants of Rangoon are 
of opinion, that the young King’s guardian, who is a clever man, and who was 
formerly governor of Rangoon, after a faint resistance, will desert to the 
English. 

Such suppositions are of about as much value as if the Burmese were 
to flatter themselves that Lord Amherst, the present Guardian of India, 
would desert over to them. The following is a portion of a private letter 
dated Rangoon, January 12th, and confirms what we long ago stated :— 


The return of cannon taken in the late affair is fallacious, musketoons havin 
been put down as cannon, while out of the 250 pieces reported to be taken, 20 
were of the former description. It is a proof of the determined character of the 
Burmese, that, though defeated,’as they certainly were, in a very gallaut style, in 
the two last engagements ; yet, after the second defeat, they stationed them- 
selves at the Syriam Fort, within a mile and a half of this place. We werecom- 
pelled to drive them out the day before yesterday, which was effected with the 
joss of thirty men on our sivle, and not one on theirs. The expedition will pro- 
ceed up the river in a fortnight or three weeks, and we are p to expect 
much opposition, though we have more fears of sickness than of the enemy. It 
is certain that, notwithstanding the confident tone of Sir Archibald Campbell's 
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despatches, the Burmese will not allow us to call an inch of ground our own but 
that on which we stand. Their plan is, when they perceive us advancing, to fire 
a volley and then retire. Before, it was their custom to fight hand to havd, but 
experience has now taught them better. 

The official account of this affair is communicated through Bonm- 
bay papers, which contain despatches from Sir A. Campbell, at Rangvon, 
dated on the 14th and 15th of January. ‘The first of these gives an 
account of the attack on the fort of Syriam. The following is the most 
material portion of Sir A. Campbell's despatch :— 

_ On the morving of the 11th, I detached a small force against Syriam Fort, con- 
sisting of 200 men from his Majesty’s 47th regiment, with a detachment of sea- 
men and marines from the royal navy and the hon, Company’s flutilla, under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Ebrington, with orders to scour that part of the 
couptry as far as Syriam Pagoda of any enemy to be met with. The Lieutevant- 
Colonel, in the course of a few hours, came before that fort, and the bridge over 
the Nullah leading to it. From the landing place haviug been broken down, 
much labour and some delay were occasioned in repairing it, during which the 
enemy from behind the works kept up a smart and well-directed fire on the head 
of the column, which caused some loss: but no sooner were the troops able to 
cross, than they rushed on, and gallantly carried the place by storm. The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel afterwards went on to the Syriam Pagoda, also found t> be occu- 
pied by a small force of the enemy, who fled after the discharge of one volley 
and seeing the British troops rush on to the assault. 

By the return of killed and wounded which follows this account, it 
agrees that one officer, Ensign J. M. Geddes, was killed, and three 
officers wounded ; Captain Forbes severely, but not dangerously ; Cap- 
tain Buckhouse and Ensign Macleod &lightly. The loss in men was 
one killed, thirty-one wounded. Sir A. Campbell states in his despatch 
of the 15th of January, (notwithstanding the late total defeat of the Bur- 
mese,) that the enemy were collecting another army for another attack 
on Rangoon. 

The Row Boat No. 18, having on board, besides her own crew, Lieut. 
Orier and six marines from the Thetis cruizer, sustained a severe attack 
from thirteen of the enemy’s boats, two of which, in attempting to board, 
were captured, and their crew all put to the bayonet. On Martaban 
being occupied by the British troops, it was found that the gun-brig 
Pheeton, No. 15, Mr. Price, Commander, which formed one of the flo- 
tilla ordered on the service of Rangoon, long missing and supposed to 
have foundered at sea, had by mistake gone there instead, five months 
previous. The crew were found in irons, and liberated, but no intelli- 
gence could be obtained of the fate of the commander. 

The Burmese General, Maha Bundoola, has sent a letter to Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, expressing his surprise that the two states should have 
been involved in war on account of the two rebels Chorajeet and Mar- 
jeet, usually called the Chiefs of Munnipore, who, forgetting their alle- 
giance to their sovereign, fled to the English. In the article on the 

apers laid before Parliament respecting the Burmese war, in our May 
Number, it was explained in what manner, and with what views the 
Company's servants took these rebels under their protection. It was de- 
termined, it appears, to seize upon Cachar, at all events; and to have a 
quarrel with the Burmese, unless they yielded up every point with part of 
their territory. Their General declares, that he is still quite ignorant of 
what are the wishes of the aggressors. “ The English,” says he, “ have ‘n~ 
vaded the country; I am still very anxious to learn with what views or 
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intentions they have come ; whether with the wish of devastating all-our 
kingdom, or for what purpose?” Sir Archibald Campbell cails this “a 
most extraordinary communication ;” and if the East India Company, 
on the other hand, ask Lord Amherst what good reason, or rational ob- 
ject, he could have for going to war at all; he also, we suppose, will be 
astounded at this “‘ most extraordinary” and unanswerable question. 
The latest accounts yet published, respecting the Rangoon force, are the 
following from the Globe and Traveller evening paper :— 


It is now very evident that a year of war, and consequently a year of war-ex- 
penditure and war-consumption of men, has been thrown away. The war was 
commenced in February 1824, and the preparations for commencing an effectual 
attack upon the Burmese empire have scarcely been completed in February 1825. 
This has arisen from no deficiency of means, but from the fact that the Govern- 
ment rushed into the war without obtaining proper information, and have ever 
since been occupied in blundering out the proper mode of proceeding. 

{Extract from a private letter, dated Calcutta, Feb. 16.) 

© There is no news from the seat of war; the army is still stationary at Rangoon, 
and, it is generally believed, will not be able to march for the interior this mon- 
soon; if so, they must either be withdrawn, or be sacrificed to the ravages of one 
of the most unhealthy places in the world, for at least seven months, 

* The invading army on the north side has advanced a short distance, and the 
enemy’s troops that appeared retreated as fast as they advanced, without either 
side firing a shot. This is a system of warfare they have been known for years 
past to adopt, by which they inveigle an army into their almost impenetrable 
country, entirely unknown to any European nation; and, when least expected, 
their enemies are attacked by thousands, that appear to rise from the earth. 
From their numbers, they are enabled to keep up a constant bush-fighting, by 
which they would harass and wear out the finest army in the world. Such are 
the prospects of this expensive war, with but little chance, if we ever succeed, of 
béing in the slightest manner remunerated. The Burmese have no trade that 
could compensate us; and as for wealth, they Lave not sufficient to clothe their 
nakedness. 

‘ Weare all enraged to find so little said in England ahout this war; it makes 
good the saying of Lord Hastings, that ‘the people of England know nothing 
about the East. Indies or its affairs.”’’ 

Another letter we have seen states, that the Government still advertised for ves- 
sels for six months, and gives an opinion that the Rangoon army cannot march 
this season, as the forces from Madras join them at too advanced a period of the 
season. 

The same Paper, of a more recent date, mentions that, “‘ A private let- 
ter, received by the late arrivals from India, states that the medical men 
have recommended the withdrawing of the troops from Rangoon, during 
the next rainy and unhealthy season, as no military operations could be 
contemplated there for the next five months.” 





CHITTAGONG FORCE. 


The forces in this quarter were at last ready to enter the enemy’s ter- 
ritory about the end of January, and destined the first attack upon Mung- 
doo, a station on the Burmese frontier of Arracan, near the island of 
Shapuree, so famous as being, in Governor Adam’s and Lord Ambherst’s 
hands, the worthless cause of the war. The force under General Morri- 
son reached Teknaaf, the extreme point of our territory, on the Ist of 
February. 

A letter from Chittagong, dated Jan. 25th, says, that the force under 
General Morrison was to move on the afternoon of the 6th. The 44th 
(King’s) had moved to the Sanker, over which a noble bridge of boats 
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had. been erected, and permanent bridges have been thrown across the 
Nullahs. The King’s 54th, the 10th Madras, and the 16th, go by water 
to the general rendezvous, Cox’s Bazaar, from whence the whole would 
advance. The 27th and 30th remained in garrison at Chittagong. The 
2d light infantry were expected in a day or two. The troops are said 
to be in excellent spirits, and to have the greatest confidence in their 
commander. 

A letter which appeared in a Bengal Paper, dated from the camp at 
Teak Naaf, Feb. 1, says, “‘ We are all in readiness to cross the Naaf to- 
morrow at day-light, for our intended attack on Moongdoo. We are all 
in high spirits, and trust in God to give us a glorious victory. I am now 
writing from a brother officer’s tent, in the middle of the jungle, where 
we formerly built a small stockade, the ruins of which are at hand. The 
country around is very fertile, and if we could only cer at the Burmese 
on the other side, all will no doubt go well ; for General Morrison, I have 
no doubt, is an able general, and no army could show more desire to meet 
their enemy than this does. The Naaf is a broad arm of the sea, and 
the country in the neighbourhood swampy and jungly; so that it is de- 
sirable on every account that we should cross the Naaf, and get into the 
higher country of Arracan. All we shall want from Calcutta is provi- 
sions, which must be sent down continually ; for wiTHOUT A PROPER 
SUPPLY OF FOOD THIS ARMY WILL NOT BE HEALTHY.” 

Later accounts state, that the Burmese evacuated the Mungdoo 
stockade on the night previous to the intended attack, and that they 
showed great prudence in doing so; for the approach of our gun-boats, 
and an intercepting force by the rear up to the river Magoo, left their 


body (about 1000 strong) no hope of escape, had they been hardy 


enough to wait our attack. It was supposed that Arracan would afford 
no field for laurels, as the Burmese had no intention to risk an engage- 
ment. 

Our readers will smile at such observations as are continually inter- 
spersed with the public accounts from India, that the Burmese ‘‘ appear 
earnestly to wish for peace ;” implying that this is a new feeling inspired 
by the warlike achievements performed against them; whereas it is 
well known, that they earnestly desired to preserve peace at the be~ 
ginning,—a rational wish in all nations which do not make a trade of war 
and plunder. 

On the evacuation of Mungdoo by the Burmese, at the approach of 
our force, the Calcutta John Bull remarks :—*‘ It is a pity the enemy 
have thus escaped in this quarter without tasting British steel.” The same 
sentiment we find but too frequently in the Indian papers, not excepting 
the Gazette of Government ; so degraded is the press, and lost to all sense 
of humanity or decency. For it is unworthy of a civilized race to feel, 
and shameless to avow, such a ferocious un-christian desire for blood 
and butchery—the blood of a people who are only guilty of defending 
their own country ; for which this Oriental Bull would have them to be 
mercilessly slaughtered. 

Accounts, dated Comilla, February 4th, 1825, say that the 2d Grenadier 
Battalion is to be left to canton Chittagong, and the rest of the troops 
are to follow up General Morrison's, with a prospect of penetrating into 
Arracan. Some letters from General Morrison’s camp tell us they 
are proceeding rapidlv; and the Burmese sirdars were said tu be in the 
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utmost consternation at General Morrison’s advance, and intend to 
submit to the mercy of the invaders. 

The subjoined account, from an Indian paper, of the Burmese entrench- 
ments at Ramoo, will give an idea of the difficulties our troops have to 
contend with, in attempting to take possession of the enemies’ own 
territory :— 

The Burmese stockade at Ramoo is described as being an astonishing work, 
and it is said that nothing bas yet been seen at Rangoon equal to the large one. 
It is built in connexion with two other stockades in the rear, to retreat to 
in succession. It is supposed, that to complete them in the short space of time in 
which they were raised, (within three weeks,) fifty thousand men must have been 
employed. The large one is capable of affording quarters to 25,000 soldiers, 
with their officers, and each comniands the other from the rear; so that the 
retreating garrison must, even in retrograding, have possessed certain advantages 
over a storming enemy ; that is, supposing the attack to be made in the front— 
and it was from this point that the Burmese evidently expected to be attacked— 
for the front face is the strongest and most formidable part of the works; yet, 
with all its strength, competent judges are of opinion that it could not stand a 
British escalading party, of sufficient force, beyond ten minutes, 


NORTH EASTERN FRONTIER, 


The Bengal Government Gazettes, brought by the last arrival, give 
some details of the advance of Major Waters and Major Cooper, into 
Assam by the Rullung river, and of their troops surprising some small bodies 
of the enemy at Raha Chokey and Dikkerry. At the former place it is 
stated, that the whole of the enemy’s chief guard “ were either bayonetted 
or shot ;” and in all, it is computed about one-third their numbers were 
destroyed. The number of killed, we observe, is usually stated in a 
very emphatic manner; probably because there is conceived to be little 
prospect of an end to the war till the great body of men able to bear arms 
be exterminated. The Burmese are said to have withdrawn their force 
in this quarter to the centre of their empire, either to preserve order 
there, or with a view to opposing the reported invasion from Siam. 
About the beginning of December, the cholera broke out among the 
troops at Gowhutty, by which some were carried off. 

A Calcutta Gazette of the end of January says, that the remnant of the 
Burmese force in the province of Assam, had re-occupied the stockades 
of Rungpoor, which they were repairing, and that they had pushed on 
a party to Jorehath, and a small body of forty Burmahs, with as many 
natives of the province to the town of Deorgaon, about fourteen smiles 
east of Maura Mookh. At Jorehath, the enemy are said to have col- 
lected a body of about 2,000 men of all tribes, where they have built 
four stockades, laid in supplies, and talk of offering resistance. The 
head-quarters of Col. Richards’s force reached Maura Mookh on the 
morning of the 6th of January. From this we should infer, that the 
progress of the invading force is very slow indeed, comparing the present 
with former accounts. 

A letter dated Doodpatlee, January 26th, speaking of the proposed 
operations of the force destined against Munnipore, says : 

The pioneers have cleared about thirty-two miles of the road towards Munni- 
pore, and at the date of our last accounts they were hard at work in a thick 
forest, where they have met with obstacles of no common nature to their future 
progress. This forest, it is said, extends for thirty miles, where the projected 
road ascends the hills; consiflerable inconvenience has been experieuced for 
want of good water, and sickness already prevails amongst the pioneers,.and 
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Captain Dudgeon’s M=:nniporians in advance. The corps, forming the 3d and 
4th brigades, are still losing men, chiefly amongst those who suffered during the 
rains; aud had not recovered sufficient strength to bear up against the pre- 
vailing complaint, dysentery. Our movements in advance entirely depend upon 
the progress of the pioneers, that is, if artillery are to accompany the force. There 
is a report that the political agent on this frontier, has received instructions to 
hire men to any extent for the preparation of the road, and ultimately for 
transporting provisions over the mountainous tract between Cachar and Munni- 
pore, over which no description of cattle loaded can travel. ‘The Burmese in 
their invasion of this country, certainly brought nothing but a few hill ponies 
with them, for the use of their chiefs ; however, their case is somewhat different 
from ours—they came to a fertile populous country, then abounding with such 
provisions as they required; while we have to advance through a sterile hilly 
tract, in a direct line not less than one hundred miles, and perhaps by the route 
nearly twice that distance, yielding nothing ; and on reaching Munnipore, we must 
expect to find it as bare as the range of hills that separate us from it. The system 
of devastation followed by the Burmese of not only destroying the resources of 
the country; but carrying off the inhabitants, renders it a matter of great 
difficulty indeed, penetrating from this frontier, where the transport of every 
thing must be by coolies. Equipping a light force, without any artillery, seems 
to be the most feasible method of occupying Munnipore. 

A letter, dated at the Camp at Doodpatlee, in Cachar, February |, 
mentions the arrival of Blair’s Horse on the 30th January, after a long 
and harassing march of upwards of four months. Some of the detach- 
mets had come all the way from the Deccan, and were much jaded. 
Lieutenant Fisher, of the Quartermaster-General’s department had been 
sent on by Captain Morrison to reconnoitre the country. Quantities of 
red cloth, ram, and tobacco, had been sent as presents to the Nagah 
chiefs, in hopes of gaining their assistance in making the road to Munni- 
pore, which passes through their country. About 900 men had been 
sent to camp for transporting provisions over the hills, and more were col- 
lecting by the authorities at Sylhet. 

“« The few Nagalis who had penetrated to our camp,” says the writer, 
“ do not give us very high notions of the state of civilization among them, 
and many think they would prefer a good large pariah (wild dog) to all 


the delicacivs in Cachar!” 


The invaders have evidently an arduous undertaking before them, with 
only a very few weeks in which to execute it, ere the hot weather, and 
above all, the rainy season, put a period to their operations for this year. 
By the following paragraph ina Calcutta paper of February 10th, we ob- 
serve that fears were entertained of the rains setting in sooner than 
usual, from some disagreeable symptoms alluded to: ‘ [t appears that 
the monsoon already indicates a change. We hope, however, that it 
will be protracted to the usual period. Ten boats were stranded in the 
Naaf from the .violence of the weather.” Upon the whole, we fully 
adopt the following opinion expressed in a late Indian paper :— 


There was but aslender prospect of the furce, under gn an Shul- 


dam, being able to petietrate to Munnipore, through the hills of Cassay—the ob- 
stacles offered to the march of any body of troops beiug of so formidable a 
nature, as to demand a much longer tune to surmouut them; than is likely to be 
devoted to them. 

In order to give our readers a more full conception of the difficulties 
and dangers, the endless waste of resources and destruction of human 
life attending the sort of warfare in which we are engaged, we sub- 
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join an extract from Bernier's' Voyage to Surat, given in an Indian 
paper :— 

Thus we have seen these two great men (Emir Jemla and Aurengzebe) carry~ 
ing themselves to one another: and in this condition did things remain for 
almost a year; till Aurengzebe, too well knowing that a great Captain cannot be 
long at rest; and that if he be not employed in a foreign war, he will at length 
raise a domestic one; proposed to him (Emir Jemla) to make war upon that rich 
and potent Raja of Acham, whose territories are on the north of Dake, upon the 
gulf of Bengal. The Emir, who in all appearance had already designed this same 
thing for himself, and who believed, that the conquest of this country would 
make way for his immortal honour, and be an occasion of his carrying his arms 
as faras China, declared himself ready for this enterprise. He embarked at 
Dake with a puissant army, upon a river which comes from these parts; upon 
which having gone about a hundred leagues north eastward, he arrived ata 
castle called Azo, ® which the Raja of Acham had usurped from the kingdom of 
Bengal, and possessed for many years. He attacked this place, and took it by 
force in less than fifteen days; thence marching overad towards Chandara, 
which is the inlet into the country of that Raja, he entered into it after twenty- 
six days journey, still northward. There a battle was fought, in which the Raja 
of Acham was worsted and obliged to retreat to Guerguon, 5 the metropolis of his 
kingdom, four miles distant from Chandara. The Emir pursued him so close, 
that he gave him no time to fortify himself in Guerguon; for he arrived in sight 
of that place in five days, which constrained the Raja, seeing the Emir’s army, 
to fly towards the mountains of the kingdom of Lassa, and to abandon Guerguon, 
which was pillaged, as had been Chandara. They found there vast riches, it 
being a great, very fair and merchant-like town, and where the women are ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. Meantime the season of the rains came on sooner than 
usual; and they being excessive in those parts, and overflowing all the country, 
except such villages as stand on raised ground, the Emir was much embarassed. 
For the Raja made his people of the mountains come down from all parts there- 
about, and to carry away all the provisions of the field, whereby the Emir’s army 
(as rich as it was) before the end of the rains, fell into great straits, without 
being able to go forward or backward. It could not advance, by reason of the 
mountains being very difficult to pass and continually pesteredwith great rains; nor 
retreat, because of the like rains aud deep ways, the Raja also having caused the 
ways to be digged up as far as Chandara; so that the Emir was forced to remain 
in that wretched condition during the whole time of the rain ; after which, when 
he found his army distasted, tired out, and half-starved, he was necessitated to 
give over the design he had of advancing, and to return the same way he was 
come. But this retreat was made with so much pains, and so great incon 
veniences, by reason of the dirt, the want of victuals, and the pursuit of the Raja 
falling on the rear, that any body (but he) that had not known how to remedy the 
disorder of such a march, nor had the patience to be sometimes five or six hours 
at one passage to make the soldiery get over it without confusion, would have 
utterly perished, himself, army and all; yet he, notwithstanding all these diffi 





! Bernier.—Francis Bernier, surnamed the Mogul—was born at Angers in 
France—left his own country in 1654, and travelled in the Holy Land and F gypt 
—continued for some time at Cairo—was then infected with the plague—em- 
barked afterwards at Suez—attended, and resided at the court of the great Mogul 
foreight years, as his physician, and died at Paris in 1688. 

2 Azo.~—This castle bids defiance to our powers of research ; but i/ any of eur 
readers can inform us where it is or was, we shall be grateful for the inform- 
ation. 

3 Guergong was formerly the capital of Assam, situated on one of the innume- 
rable streams that fall into the Brahmapootra. It is said to have been no less 
than ten miles long. In days of yore, the.patace of the Raja is said to have been 
superb, one of the rooms being described as no less than 150 cubits long and forty 
broard, supported by columns, gilt or covered with brass. It was strongly forti- 
fied. In 1792, it was visited by an army, commanded by British officers; but 
siuce the return of Colonel Wilsh’s detachment in 1793, we have very little poli- 


tical information anperting Gumgene, or the country of which it was erst the 
capital — Scotsman in the Last. 
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culties and obstacles, made a shift to come back with great honour and vast 
riches. He designed to return thither again the next year, and to pursue his 
undertaking, supposing that Azo, which he had fortified, aud where he left a 
strong garrison, would he able to hold out the rest of the year against the Raja. 
But he was no sooner arrived there but fluxes began to rage in his army, neither 
had himself a body of steel more than the rest: he fell sick and died, whereby 
fortune ended the just apprehensions of Aurengzebe. 


MADRAS, 


The gagging system is so strict at this Presidency, that less is heard of 
its affairs than of any part of India; we believe, also, there is as little 
good to be told. For, notwithstanding the censorship on the press, the 
strains of flattery on the prosperity and happiness of the country, might 
be as loud and incessant as people pleased, if there was anything to 
praise. In such a country, therefore, ‘‘ no news” igs decidedly “ bad 
news.” 

A work has appeared there, said to possess great merit, namely, the 
* Madras Report on Spasmodic Cholera, drawn up by Mr, Scott, under 
the superintendence of the Medical Board.’ A map is attached to it, 
showing the principal routes by which the disease extended itself after its 
introduction into the Madras territories. It endeavours to establish by a 
number of singular facts, that though this disorder has not prevailed for 
nearly half a century in the same general and malignant form as during 
the last seven years, it has always been occasionally occurring, though 
frequently overlooked. f 

BOMBAY. 

On the 27th of November, there was a splendid entertainment given 
to J. H. Crawford, Esq. by a party of his friends, on the occasion of his 
approaching departure for England, when Francis Warden, Esq. filled 
the chair, and the Honourable Governor, with several other distinguished 

uests, were present. This afforded an opportunity for the grandees of the 

ombay Presidency, of heaping praises upon one another according to 
wonted custom. Many speeches were delivered, in which the shuttlecock 
of compliment and flattery was kept up between the Bar and the Civil Ser- 
vice, with reciprocal emulation ; and whatever others may consider the 
value of their mutual compliments, they would leave no room to doubt, 
that they are cordially satisfied with one another. The most leading 
character on this occasion was Mr. Warden, who, as proprietor of one 
newspaper, and member of Government controlling the other, had complete 
command of the press which had leagued with the Barristers of Bombay 
in opposing the Judges for their salutary reforms in the administration of 
justice, particularly in checking the exorbitance of lawyers’ fees. Here the 
same spirit showed itself in the compliments lavished upon the Bar, while the 
Bench is invidiously thrown into the shade ; the senior Judges being slurred 
over in the health of Sir Ralph Rice and the Court. Sir Ralph having 
only arrived lately from Penang, has not incurred the odium of shielding 
the oppressed Natives from extortion, and affording them cheap justice ; 
or he might not have had the honour of being present at this assembly, 
far less of receiving this flattering mark of its approbation. 

It gives us great satisfaction, however, to observe, that both the men 
of power and the men of law, concur in testifying to the merits of Mr. 
Crawford, and the commercial body of British merchants in India with 
which he is connected, who are admitted to be both an ornament to 
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society there, a source of improvement to the Natives of the country, and 
of great importance in consolidating our political system. Mr, Warden 


Said :-— 

What would India have been without the external trade? And what would the 
island of Bombay, in particular, have been but for the bold and successful efforts 
of British merchants ? He entered into a rapid history of the rise of Bombay, and 
contended that its preseut aggrandizement, whether territorially or politically con- 
sidered, had been reared in the cradle of commerce; that Bombay had, through the 
enterprising efforts of British merchants, been raised from a place of no consider- 
ation whatever, to be the emporium of Westeru India, and was now in a position 
to carry on a commercial intercourse with every quarter of the globe. He 
assumed credit for the branch of the service to which he belonged for the merit 
of having laid the foundation of that prosperity, and particularly of having ably 
assisted in the construction of that noble superstructure up to this period :—he 
appealed, in support of the latter fact, to the most respectable and decisive evi- 
dences before the meeting, in the person of Mr. Crawford and of the former, to 
the system which originally prevailed, of permitting civil servants alone to par- 
ticipate in the Company’s Indian monopoly, which formed the basis of its present 
extended commerce. Mr. Warden remarked on the evils of that system, and 
the wisdom of the policy that led to its abolition. He proceeded to apply his ar- 
guments to the object of the meeting. He bestowed a warm eulogium on the 
character of the members of the mercantile community, founded on a personal 
knowledge of it for many years; that those who had left Bombay for their 
native country had acquired an ascendancy and a reputation at home, as honour- 
able as that which they had established in India. This, observed Mr. Warden, 
was no ordinary merit: to obtain distinction in a metropolis like London 
required not so much the influence of wealth as the influence of high talent and 
respectability. It would be no disparagement to the characters of those high 
individuals to contend, that for sagacity of intellect—for general intelligence—a 
full and complete knowledge of the commercial interests of British India, and of 
every country connected with India—for a thorough insight into the just principles 
of commercial policy, and for a successful and honourable application of those 
principles, no one who had quitted Bombay, during his lengthened experience, 
was more distinguished in these respects than his friend Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Norton, the Advocate-General, felt assured that every mercantile man 
under that Government, who had had any extensive experieuce, both knew, and 
was ready to experience the benefits which their common interests had deriv 
through the house of Crawford and Co. Among these, perhaps, the chiefest was, 
that by exact integrity in all their dealings, that house had even upheld and dis- 
played the liberal and honourable principles which so conspicuously character- 
ises the British merchant. Mr. Crawford not only sustained that high character 
to the common honour and credit of his fellow-countrymen, so extensively follow- 
ing in his own prosperous path ; but he had transfused much of that principle of 
mercantile candour and uprightness throughout all classes of the superior Na- 
tives to their lasting advantage, as well as honour. A very numerous body of them 
had very recently come forward, irresistibly urged, as they expressed themselves, 
to pay a debt of gratitude to that gentleman, and attributing with heartfelt con- 
sciousness much of the extension and advancement of their commercial prospe- 
rity to his intercourse among them. It is from the prevalence of feeling and 
principles like those, and to the high character sustained by our merchants of 
every class and tribe, that we may indulge the hope which he encouraged as an 
assured oue, that this presidency, originally the nucleus, will one day have swelled 
into the emporium of eastern trade. 

It is certainly very fortunate for the East India Company that there 
are British merchants in India to give the Natives so high an estimation 
of British character; for they could never acquire it from the conduct of 
the Company’s own servants in such acts as the cruel and fraudulent 
treatment of Cursetjee Monackjee, the destruction of the house of Pal- 
mer and Company at Hyderabad, the annihilation of the property of the 
Calcutta Journal, and other acts, by which the natives of Asia are taught 
to believe, as expressed in the documents lately laid before Parliament re- 
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lating to the Burmese war, that “ the English are a people without 
faith; that they know not what it is”! 

We have often had occasion to remark the vast benefit that would ae- 
crué to the natives of India from the introduction among them of the 
arts and sciences of Europe, which would soon be diffused over every part 
of the country, if Europeans were allowed freely to settle there, and carry 
thither their skill and industry, enjoying the protection of person and pro- 
perty, instead of being excluded and treated as slaves or outlaws by the 
Company and its servants, As to the advantages arising from enlight- 
ened practitioners of the medical profession settling in a country where 
the surgical art in particular is at so low an ebb, we have a striking illus- 
tration in the Bombay Courier of the 18th of December. It gives a num- 
ber of extracts from an interesting report made by Mr. Richmond, As- 
sistant-Surgeon of his Majesty’s 4th dragoons, who had been some time 
previously appointed Oculist of the subordinate stations under that presi- 
dency. Inthe course of six months 386 cases of cataract had been success- 
fully treated, which, with some other varieties of diseased eye, made a total 
of 411 blind réstored to sight by one man during that short period! How 
much the Natives are utter strangers to receiving relief from medical treat- 
ment, is shown by their conduct under it, as if it had been a supernatural 
blessing, and not acure performed, and to be perfected by care and natural 
means. Twenty lost their sight after it had been restored to them by the 
operation, on account of not being under restraint, nor willing to submit 
to any kind of medical control. Many who received sight in one in- 
stant, réjoiced so exceedingly that they became impatient of remaining 
a few days with their eyes bound up, and after they had left Mr. Rich- 
mond, in order to enjoy the pleasures of light, and the sight of their 
friends, uncovered their eyes, and admitted the strong beams of light on 
the retina, which had been for years secluded in darkness, and was con- 
sequently unable to withstand the first impressions of light without inflam- 
mation. About one in twenty thus lost for ever the precious blessing of 
sight by too great an eagerness to enjoy it. During the time Mr. R. 
had been at Poonah, the number of applicants amounted to 720, many of 
whom had been saved from blindness by the timely interference of medi- 
cal treatment. The following short extract from the conclusion of the 
article, will be read with deep interest by those who will reflect on the 
good which enlightened England is capable of conferring on her sixty 
millions of Indian subjects. 

A few weeks ago (says Mr. R.) I went down to the river side, where 
an old blind woman resided. The structure of her left eye was totally 
destroyed, but the right contained a perfect cataract, which was removed in an 
instant, and sight restored. In less than half an hour after this operation, 
4 crowd of lame and blind surrounded me. Among them, I found that ten were 
blind with cataracts, and on them [ contisued operating, on the bauks of the 
river, till it grew dark, when I found that I had operated but on eight, of whom 
seven had received good sight ; the other one not deriving any benefit, on account 
of the principal nerve of vision being diseased. I then returned home, leaving 
two for operation, who followed me next day, and receivell sight. On another 
day, ~ pee of two gentlemen, I restored fourteen to good sight by operation. 
Many of these patients came from the neighbouring village of Poonah, and some 
from the distance of a hundred and fifty miles. 

P.S. On another day, since this abstract was written, I went a distance of forty 
miles, to Sassoor, and several villages adjacent to it, in company with Drs. PF. 
and D., who very kindly assisted me to perform twenty-eight operations for cata- 
ract, out of which twenty-seven proved successful, 
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How much human misery would be alleviated, if Europeans were 
allowed to settle as merchants, landholders, medical practitioners, &c. 
in all parts of our territories in the East, where, at present, the 
Company only sends its tax-gatherer to fleece, its magistrate to punish, 
and its troops to enforce submission ! 

The Bombay Gazette of January 5th says, that Runjeet Singh not 
only nearly met with a watery grave, in attempting to cross the Sutleje, 
but that about two thousand of his men were drowned, and a great quan- 
tity of treasure and stores lost in the river. Ifthe chieftain himself had 
sunk, neyer to rise again, it would have contributed considerably to ease 
the mind of the Indian Government, which cannot view without alarm 
this distinguished leader at the head of an army formidable both by its 
numbers and discipline, and rendered more so by the talents of its com- 
mander. 

From the Bombay Gazette, January 26, it appears that the disputes 
which lately took place between several of the Arab chiefs on the pirate 
coast, have all been satisfactorily adjusted ; and a force, which was sent 
by the chief of Abothubee towards the territories of the Sheik of Sharga, 
has been withdrawn, It was reported that the Imaum of Muscat in- 
tended to fit out a fleet to blockade the mouth of the Euphrates, to extort 
the accustomed tribute from the Government of Bussorah, which had 
been ‘for some time withheld. The tribute is little more than nominal, 
He has, several times, fitted out armaments for the same purpose, which, 
though successful, have always proved a heavy tax on his subjects. 

It is reported, likewise, that the Imaum proposes shortly to construct 
another vessel in the Bombay dock, instead of his ship the Liverpool, 
which requires to be broken up; and that he is very desirous of keeping 
up his marine force, which has become rather formidable; at least in the 
estimation of the Native tribes on the Arabian coast. 

The following is a letter from Saugor, given in the Bombay Courier 
of the 19th February : 

Saugor, Jan. 15.—Fresh Disturbances in Bundelkund.—Col, Walker and his 


regiment (the 43d) have marched against Puttum Sing, and the place called 


Lowgassau. He wil! subsequently attack any others who may be refractory. 

The Globe asks, What is the cause of this refractoriness? And 
wisely answers, If we had a free press in India, we should probably have 
heard before the insurrections actually occurred. The following are 
extracts from the latest Bombay papers :— 

Bombay, February 19.—A report was in circulation, a short time since, of 
some serious disturbances having taken place in the northern division of 
Guzerat. A late letter from that quarter, states that it bad its foundation in 
the circumstance of four or five hundred Coolies having assembled in the Puttun 
district, who fled on the report of a force having been prepared to act against 
them. They were pursued by the Guicowar’s horse, with some of our light 
eavalry from Deesa, and fivally took réfuge in the Ran. 

A letter from Deesa mentions that another chief of the refractory Coolies has 
been taken in that neighbourhood; and that in the vicinity of Barod several 
depredations had been committed, but not of an extensive nature, 


In the island of Bombay, before the middle of January this year, great 
apprehensions were entertained of a scarcity of water before the setting 
in of the next rains; as the fort-ditch, supposed to influence the wells on 
the esplanade, was rapidly drying up, and but a small supply of water 
remained in the tanks onthe island. Attempts were accordingly making 
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to avert the threatened evil, by digging wells at the public expense 
where springs were likely to be found ; but although the wants of man 
might be thus provided for, it was expected that the cattle would suffer. 

A Bombay paper says,— 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta has been engaged, since June 1824, in visiting 
the several European stations in the Bengal Provinces. His Lordship was 
expected at Agra on the 12th January, and proposed to proceed from thence by 
Jeypoor and Neemutch, to the provinces under his government. 1t will probably 
be the middle of March before the Bishop will reach Guzerat. After visiting 
Kaira, Baroda, Broach, and Surat, and consecrating the churches at those 
stations, his Lordship, we understand, will proceed to Bombay, where he will 
have a confirmation, aud hold his episcopal visitation probably in the last week of 
April. It is then his intention, we are informed, to visit the Decean, and 
consecrate the new church at Poonah. His Lordship will leave this Presidency 
before the rains, and on his return to Bengal will visit Ceylon, and the principal 
stations under Madras; thus accomplishing a longer and more laborious journey 
than has often fallen to the lot of a Christian Bishop. 


CEYLON. 


A letter from Ceylon, dated 17th of January last, (after mentioning 
that the Burmese war was not going on very prosperously,) says: “ The 
Bengal Government has applied for troops from this, and the 45th regi- 
ment is in orders for Rangoon, and ships are coming for them.” This 
fine regiment, that so distinguished itself in the campaigns under Welling- 
ton, is now, we fear, destined to moulder away in the marshes of Ran- 
goon, the fate of so many other brave troops. 

The following is an extract of another letter dated in the end of 


January last :-— 


Our market has been well supplied lately by the George, the Timandra, and 
the Mediterranean; too well for the importers, as is always the case, if more 
than a certain supply, and that a very limited one, reaches us. ‘There are no 
opulent shopkeepers here, to buy and hold up articles until they are in demand ; 
so that, unless when now and then we are a long time without a ship, there is 
generally an excess of European goods in this market. 

The Government goes on advancing the price of cinnamon, and will not now 
sell a pound under the following rates :— 
Rix Ds. Fs. 
1» ND eR ap Ree Ae 4 6 
2d diss dheddeesdacsied 3 9 
Ba ma nee cee ei ce necces 2 2 
Coffee has not fallen so much as we had calculated on, from the depressed state 
of your markets for this article, in consequence of some Malabar Moormen, and 
some speculative Tanjore people, called Hatta Cotta Chettees, buying up the 
coffee this year, supposing the English were practising some trick, in refusing to 
take it at half the price they so freely gave last year. 

The Pyramus, Brodie, is expected at Allippee, to take a cargo of pepper at a 
freight of 9/. per ton, on account of the Travancore Government. The Georgina 
takes 150 tous of cinnamon, 

Such is the state of things at present. A strange alteration will, by and bye, 
take place, and it will be fortunate for those owners of ships who shall have 
availed themselves of the present sunshine for making their hay, 


STAM. 
The Singapore Chronicle of January 6th gives accounts from Siam 
down to the 15th of December, from which it appears that the new 
King, since his accession in July last, on the death of his father, has 
declared the trade with his dominions free, in every article except opiam 
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ond muskets; the first of which is made contraband, and the last can 
only be sold to the Government. Regular duties were to be levied on 
every thing, (at the rate, it was before said, of eight per cent.,) but the 
amount of them had not been determined as to such articles as had for- 
merly. been objects of royal monopoly. It has been strongly reported for 
a long while, in the British Indian Papers, that the Siamese were medi- 
tating an attack upon the Burman empire ; and, with this view, they were 
said to have actually taken the field with a large force, of from 30,000 to 
50,000 men. ‘This would, no doubt, afford great relief to the Indian 
Government in the present emergency; and it may be expected, that 
neither persuasion nor money would be spared to produce such an event, 
There are, however, opposite causes at work, which render it very impro- 
bable. The unprovoked aggression of the Company's servants on the 
Burmese territory must, no doubt, have inspired the Siamese with some 
alarm, lest their own should next fall a sacrifice to the grasping power 
which has already swallowed up so many states, and is now approaching 
so near to themselves. Consequently, they cannot be at all desirous that 
the Burman empire (the only barrier between them and this danger) 
should be destroyed. They are more likely to adopt the policy of the 
Chinese, who have already avowedly taken measures to secure their 
western frontier, and whose jealousy of foreigners is certainly far from 
unwise, considering the events they have witnessed in other parts of Asia, 
In fact, it is stated in the Singapore Chronicle of January 6th, that the 
Siamese have sent an ‘‘ army of observation” across the country, towards 
the Burman provinces, for what purpose could not be ascertained ; but it 
appears to us, that they are evidently acting upon the same policy with 
the Chinese, probably in concert with them ; and that the object of both 


is, to secure their own frontier against the Company’s alarming encroach- 
ments. 


NETHERLANDS INDIA, 
The Singapore Chronicle of January 6th has the following para- 


graph respecting affairs in this quarter :— 

Palembang.—A conspiracy against the Dutch authority has been discovered at 
Palembang, and the country is in a state of serious insurrection, The Susunan, 
or nominal sovereign, who was implicated, has been arrested and sent to Bata- 
via; but his son, the reigning Sultan, effected his escape, and joined Syed Hamza 
and the other insurgents in the interior. The imposition of an universal capita- 
tion tax, of three guilders, is reported to have given rise to the plot and insurrec- 


tion. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, 
The following public order, respecting the coast of New Holland, has 


been issued by the Bombay Government :— 

The Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to notify for general 
information, that he has received a communication from Captain Gordon 
Bremer, C. B. commanding his Majesty’s ship Tamar, that, in obedience to the 
commands of his Majesty’s Government, he had hoisted the British colours, and 
taken formal possession of the north coast of New Holland, or Australia, com- 

ehended between the meridians of 129° and 135° east longitude, and had 
established a settlement under a Captain Commandant at Port Cockburn in 
Apsley’s Strait, between Bathurst and Melville Islands. 

The following memorandum is published fer the information of the Com- 
manders of vessels proceeding to the new settlement :— 

‘Port Cockburn is situated in Apsley Strait, which divides Melville and 
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Bathurst Islands, the Cape Van Diemen of the charts being the northern point 
of the first-named island. 

** Ou approaching the Strait it is necessary to give a good birth to the shoal, 
which extends to the westward of the Cape, about five leagues. 

‘* Piper's Head, a steep and remarkable red and white cliff, situated a little to the 
southward of Cape Van Diemen, being brought to bear due east, and kept on that 
point, will carry a vessel into the narrow part of the eutrance, (which is about 
two miles wide,) when care should be taken to have a good look-out, and lead 
going; from thence an E. 8.E. course will carry into St. Asaph Bay, which is 
Spacious, and has good anchorage everywhere, and ships may come to, until they 
have communication with the settlement, which is about four leagues farther 
down the S-rait. 

**The Master of the Colonial brig Lady Nelson, which is stationed there 
has been directed to afford his assistance as a pilot (as far as he is acquainted) 
to any vessel requiring it. 

‘* The tides are strong, especially in the springs, The flood setting to the 
southward. 

* The Flag Staff of Fort Dundas, Port Cockburn, is situated in lat. 11% 25°. ; 
south long. 130°. 28’. east from Greenwich.” 

Published by Command of the Honourable the Governor in Council, 


Bombay Castle, Jan, 21, 1825. W. Newnuam, Chief Secretary 


The Hobart Town papers state that colony to be rapidly advancing in 
civilization. A plan for supplying the town with water, by iron pipes, 
and the establishment of a bank, distillery, and brewery, give proof of 
the rapid progress made in the attainment of the comforts and conve- 
niences of Europe. Wool and flax will, in time, both be numbered 


among the native products of the colony, To these will also be added 
sugar, in the culture of which a successful experiment has been made. 
A bi pal ag has also been entered into for the importation of breeds 


of game from England. The Glasgow Chronicle, however, says: “ The 
imprudence of emigrating to such places as Van Dieman’s Land we 
long ago pointed out. When you arrive there, you are among convicts, 
and have no compensating advantages, The gross fables about wool 
never can be credited. The soil is generally poor, and there is little or no 
money in circulation. Notes of one shilling are issued by any one that 
ean pass them, and no security is felt for either person or property, 
Accounts to the 25th December mention, that a tribe of the Aborigines 
had presented a petition to the Lieutenant-Governor of Van Dieman’s 
Land, who received them with great kindness, and presented them with 
some military caps and blankets, but which was attempted to be repaid 
by spearing one of the settlers, in which they were only prevented by 
force. Wheat is represented as being in great plenty ; and considerable 

uantities had been sent to New South Wales. Mr. Wentworth and Mr. 

. Raine have been elected Directors of the Bank in New South Wales. 
Wheat in the latter colony was 7s. 44d. per bushel, and coals one guinea 
per chaldron.” 


PERSIA. 


A letter from Ispahan, received at Bombay in the end of December, 
corroborated the report of the King of Persia having abdicated the 
throne in favour of his eldest son, Abbas Mirza, It is said he purposed 
visiting the ruins of Shiraz, and intended having the city rebuilt, and 
restored to the same degree of splendour it exhibited when it could: boast 
of being the capital. 
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INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH THE 
EASTERN WORLD. 


MARQUIS OF IIASTINGS, 

On the 3d of June, at 4 o’clock, vr. M., the Marquis of Hastings (after 
his return from Malta, as mentioned in our last Number) took the oaths 
and his seat in the House of Lords, for the first time since his elevation to 
the Marquisate. He entered the House supported by the Marquis of 
Thomond on the one hand, and the Marquis of Aylesbury on the other, 
and went through the usual forms. The Duke of Norfolk attended on 
the occasion, habited in his Peer’s robes, as Earl Marshal of England ; 
and there were many Peers, as well as strangers, below the bar to witness 
the ceremony. The Marquis is said to have met with the most cordial 
reception from the Lord Chancellor and Peers on both sides of the 
House ; and, we are happy to add, he appeared to be in good health. 
There was a report of his being shortly to succeed Lord Wellesley as 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But on this subject, the Dublin Evening 
Post has the following paragraph :— 

There is a rumour noticed in some of the London Papers, that the Marquis 
of Hastings (Earl Moira) was to be the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland.—We have 
reason to believe that it is not intended to make any change, at present, in the 
members of the Irish Executive. 


SUPREME COUNCIL IN BENGAL. 
Some changes it appears are to take place in the Indian administra- 


tion. John Herbert Harrington, Esq. has been appointed a Member of 
Council in Bengal; in which capacity he before acted for a short time 
between the resignation of the Marquis of Hastings and the arrival of 
Lord Amherst. He was then laid aside, however, and has continued 
since in painful exclusion, although he went out to India with the sole 
view, it is said, and on the assurance of being in the Council. But after 
this pledge being given him, it is supposed that the great zeal he evinced 
for Missionaries and proselytism, so far outran the moderate desires of 
the Directors for enlightening their subjects, that they would have very 
willingly dispensed with his services. William Butterworth ‘Bayley, 
Esq. who has been for some years past Chief Secretary, is also to be a Pro- 
visional Member in Council. In his former capacity, he is said to have 
enjoyed no small share of the sweets of power since the accession of Lord 
Amherst, who, after a short struggle at the commencement to act the 
great man over his subordinate functionaries, quickly finding himself 
unable to support the burthens he had taken upon him, relapsed into 
his natural size, and left the weight of the state to repose on the inferior 
pillars around hin:; so that the secretaries, who were at first apprehensive 
that their consequence was to be totally annihilated or eclipsed by the 
Rising Sun, and who talked magnanimously of resigning rather than sub- 
mit tosuch indignity, soon found their power and importance become greater 
than ever. Mr. Bayley was the immediate instrument employed, in vir- 
tue of his office, in degrading and destroying the press; this, as in the 
case of Censor Adam, being the high way to promotion. The latter, it 
appears, is daily expected to arrive in England, the state of his health 
not permitting a longer residence in India, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMFNT RELATIVE TO INDIA, 


It will be seen from the Parliamentary Report, that Lord Hastings has 
introduced a bill into the Upper House, on the subject of interest of loans 
in India, which will set at rest the doubts raised by the crown lawyers, 
and the absurd doctrines maintained for a malignant party object, that a 
British Act of Parliament, fixing the rate of interest, was equally binding 
in the territories of foreign independent princes, to which English laws 
and the power of English courts of justice do not extend. On the sub- 
ject of loans in India, from Europeans to Native Princes, Mr. Canning is 
also reported to have said in the other House, that ‘there was no cir- 
cumstance which was a greater scandal or a greater disgrace to the Bri- 
tish name.” If this alluded to Pau! Benfield and his associates, (as 
it no doubt did,) he might have added, that the scandal and disgrace be- 
longed chiefly to the corrupt House of Commons, which sanctioned these 
nefarious transactions from the very worst motives. And unless it be 
taken for granted that the present would act in the same manner, were 
an opportunity afforded it, there is nothing either criminal or disgraceful 
in bona fide loans from Europeans to Native Princes. In a late instance 
they have been attended with eminent advantage to the public interests 
of India; and Mr. Canning knows well, that it is when a corrupt 
Minister converts such things into a means of influencing a corrupt majo- 
rity, that they become the great source of “ scandal and disgrace.” It is 
greatly to the honour of the British banking-house at Hyderabad, that 
its actual loans for the public service are not patronized by Ministers, as 
Paul Benfield’s fictitious claims were, to the lasting disgrace of the 
British Government. Now, when there is no participation of profits 
between the just creditors of a Native Prince and ministers, Mr. Canning 
| pera loudly, (wishing his voice may reach to the utmost confines of 

ndia,) that if there be a single rupee owing by a Native Prince to an Eu- 
ropean, he wishes (that is, he authorizes) them never to pay it. Does this 
advice not to pay their debts, however just, arise from an affectionate 
régard to the welfare of Indian Princes? Let them judge, (should his 
voice reach them as he expressed a wish,) when they learn that on its 
being brought to the notice of the British Parliament, that their unfortu- 
nate brethren are left to languish in dungeons for fifteen or twenty years, 
for no offence but being born Princes, and being beloved by their subjects, 
—the Minister turns it off with a joke about two gentlemen Baa one hat! 
They may probably be inclined to doubt, after this, whether himself and 
his colleagues have got one heart among them all. 

But passing over that unfortunate propensity to wit and pleasantry, even 
on most serious subjects, which the honourable Secretary's own good taste 
would, no doubt, condemn, if he were not exposed to the temptation of 
finding amusement for those gentlemen of the majority, who, if they were 
not detained for the purpose of giving the Minister their votes, would be 
much better pleased, and more “at home,” listening to Mr. Matthews, 
where, indeed, they had better be, as they might then laugh their fill,— 
and not at the expense of the nation. But since they cannot be there, and 
vote by proxy, it is natural to desire that a little comedy should be got up 
ocvasionally in the House of Commons for their benefit. The unbounded 
applause with which every exhibition of this kind is received, gives the 
manager his cue: and it would, therefore, be unfair to charge upon him 
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the perverted taste of his audience. Nuge leves capiunt animos,—is a 
maxim familiar to the classical orator. 

There are, happily, among our public men, a few who have their minds 
fixed on greater objects, which, although they do not excite the temporary 
applause of the few, will secure them the lasting gratitude of millions. 
Of this description are the measures urged in Parliament during the past 
month by Mr. Hume, the unwearied advocate of every useful reform, 
in which he was well supported by Sir Charles Forbes, one of India’s best 
and warmest friends. The most important of these propositions (that for 
placing the trial by jury on a more liberal and extended basis) was, we 
are glad to say, met by Ministers in a corresponding spirit, 

We allude to what took place on the last reading of the East India 
Judges’ bill, when the honourable Member for Montrose suggested several 
additional clauses, to secure the admission of persons born in India to 
serve upon juries, and also to give his Majesty’s subjects within the ju+ 
risdiction of the King’s Courts the benefit of trial by jury in eivil cases, 
The powerful arguments by which Mr. Hume supported these amend- 
ments were by no means lost upon Ministers, as will be seen from our 
Parliamentary report. The courteous and liberal manner in which the 
proposal was met by the President of the Board of Control, must be truly 
gratifying to every friend of India; and we have no doubt the present 
administration would soon become convinced that the most liberal system 
of government which the materials existing enable us to form, would be 
the securest and the best, both for the interests of England and of that 
country. But the enlightened views with which Ministers regard other 
objects of policy, are unhappily darkened when they turn towards the 
East, by the opaque medium of monopoly, which, like a murky cloud, shuts 
out our millions of Asiatic subjects from the genial rays of British bene- 
volence. While Ministers are expressing their desire to elevate them in 
the scale of moral and political rank, to bestow upon them the privileged 
and birthright of British subjeets, as which they were born, declaring 
that they are entitled, on complying with the requisite conditions, to the 
proudest prerogative of English freemen—that of sitting in the legislature, 
and taking a part in the government of the empire—what is the Company 
doing? The public cannot dive into the hidden mysteries of its secret 
committees ; but if we may judge of what is plotting there, from the spirit 
displayed publicly by their agents abroad and partisans at home, they are 
eager to plange their unhappy subjects into a lower depth of degradation. 
Within a month, or little more, a thick volume has been published by 
their booksellers, (evidently written by one of their servants, probably now, 
or shortly to be, a member of their Direction,) which proposes to rob the 
whole of the natives of India of the protection of trial by jury, and indeed 
of his Majesty's courts of judicature altogether. This is proposed to be 
done by arming the Company’s Governors, or other servants abroad, with 
the power of banishing, at pleasure, any one whatever, however innocent, 
without trial or inquiry, beyond the jurisdiction of the courts,—of these 
very courts which were established in ladia for the express purpose of 
affording their protection against the oppression of the Company's ser- 
vants. Now, if their legitimate protection be even sought, the oppressed 
individual and all his witnesses, agents, &c. must be made banishable at the 
mere will and pleasure of his persecutors. Any one, be he witness or 
plaintiff, might be driven from his home, from his property and business, 
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to his entire ruin, in order to prevent the court from interfering and doing 
justice ;—probably in order to protect a robber or a murderer, whom his 
presence might bring to punishment. Such are the admirable doctrines 
that issue from Leadenhall-street ; doctrines too inhuman and detestable 
to be uttered even, in this free country, except in such a quarter. Yet 
their authors and abettors defend them as necessary to render the Com- 
pany’s system complete! Since its friends maintain this, surely its ene- 
mies could not give a blacker picture of the nature of its Government. 


It is therefore urgently necessary, to avert such frightful despotism as 
the Company is striving to introduce in India, that all its subjects, and 
especially the Indo-Britons, or so many of either class as dare to express 
their opinion under the present reign of terror, should lose no time in elaim- 
ing the protection of the present liberal and enlightened Ministers, and 
making their true condition known by petitions to Parliament, which 
might serve as a guide to the President of the Board of Control, in that 
inquiry which he has instituted, in order to ascertain how far the right 
of trial by jury should be extended to them. If they have any wish (and 
we know that every intelligent man amongst them desires it ardently) to 
participate in the exercise of this most precious right enjoyed by English- 
men, let them not look idly on till the opportunity of securing it passes 
by; for another may not soon return; and they may rest assured that 
those who would rule over them, if they could, for ever, with a rod of 
iron, are straining every nerve to place the yoke more firmly on their 
necks, A few months more, and if the Company have its will, they may 
all be robbed entirely of the protection of the Courts. A few years, and 
they may not have even such men to appeal to as Messrs. Wynn, Robin- 
son, Peel, and Canning, willing and able to improve their condition ; or 
such men as Messrs. Hume, Forbes, and Smith, to advocate their cause, 
and to rouse in Parliament a generous feeling for the welfare of that dis- 
tant country, which has in England been long regarded, for the most part, 
With almost the same apathy as if it were situated in a different planet. 
Let it however be recollected, that there is one powerful body which takes 
a lively interest in it—the East India Company, which has an interest in 
shutting out the means of improvement from its unfortunate subjects; 
and that so strong is this leaden influence which hangs over them, that 
it will take the combined efforts of the best ministers, with all the public- 
spirited men in the nation, to do it away. 


DECCAN PRIZE-MONEY. 


We have before us a quarto pamphlet, containing the correspondence 
between Sir Thomas Hislop, the agents for the army, and the trustees 
appointed by his Majesty to collect, receive, and dispose of this booty ; 
viz. the Duke of Wellington and the Right Honourable Charles Arbuth- 
not ;—together with the applications to the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and to the King in Council ; and various other documents con- 
nected with this subject, extending from March 1823 to January in the 
present year. These papers throw much light on the causes which have 
contributed to keep this matter so long in suspense ; while the army, by 
whose exertions that booty was acquired, is suffered to waste away in disap- 
pointment. The public need no longer be left to vague conjectures as to 
who are to blame for this crying injustice, every day becoming moré 
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flagrant; for already many have paid the debt of nature, defrauded of 
their just reward by these cruel delays. 

In March 1823, now considerably more than two years ago, the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Arbuthnot were appointed by the Crown as Com- 
missioners to inquire into, ascertain, and adjust the claims of the army of 
the Deccan. Its law agent, Mr. Atcheson, who had so successfully 
managed and supported its interests in the question with the Marquis of 
Hastings, as Commander-in-Chief, made every tender of information and 
assistance to the Commissioners, as to the nature and extent of these 
claims. At first the Commissioners showed perfect willingness, and even 
requested to be aided by him with such information as he could furnish, 
and to communicate freely with him and Sir Thomas Hislop on the sub- 
ject. But in October 1823, a new light seemed to break in upon them: 
Sir Thomas Hislop, as well as the agents of the army, having learnt that 
the law-officers of the Crown had been consulted, and that in the opinion 
given they had raised a doubt as to the validity of some of their claims, 
they were naturally anxious to know what these doubts were, and re- 
quested therefore to be allowed an inspection of the opinion, with a view 
to being enabled to state facts and circumstances that might remove such 
doubts trom the minds of the Commissioners. With this request the latter 
refused to comply, on the ground that the opinion of the Crown lawyers 
must be presumed to be better than that of any other lawyers, and, in fact, 
not to be questioned, ‘* We have taken,” say they, ‘‘ what we consider 
the best legal advice to assist our judgment, and for the guidance of our 
conduct; and we cannot think it necessary, considering the station, repu- 
tation, and respectability of the counsel who have advised us to submit 
their opinion to the revisal of those professional gentlemen called the 
Counsel for the Army of the Deccan.” The above is part of a letter to 
Sir Thomas Hislop, in which they also intimated that it would be agree- 
able to them to receive any information on the subject, in behalf of the 
army, from Sir Thomas only, or, in his absence from the country, from a 
person appointed by him to give it. ‘ But,” say they, ‘‘ while you are 
present in England, it would be much more convenient, more decorous, 
and less expensive, that those answers should proceed from yourself.” 

Umbrage is supposed to have been taken by his Grace, because, in Sir 
Thomas’s absence, a communication addressed to him by the Commis- 
sioners, for information, was attended to and answered by Mr. Atcheson, 
who conceived it his duty, as the agent of the army, not to neglect any 
opportunity of forwarding its interests. Sir Thomas being only one of the 
parties concerned, declined the responsibility proposed to be placed upon 
him, of answering for the whole ; adding, “‘ To avoid the possibility of my 
continuing to give further intentional offence to your Grace and Mr. 
Arbuthnot, whose displeasure, it would appear, I have unwittingly incurred 
in the course of the proceeding which has been carried on hitherto, I 
must take the liberty of referring your Grace and Mr. Arbuthnot, on 
all points affecting the army of the Deccan at large, to Major Wood, 
the general prize-agent in England, and the law-agent, Mr. Atcheson, 
the only persons legally intrusted, by the army and myself, with the 
general charge of the interests of the officers and troops concerned, and 
who alone are possessed of the documents and information calculated to 
illustrate the various claims of the respective divisions and corps, as well 
as of the numerous individual applicants.” 
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From that date (October 1823) to March 1824, no communication 
whatever having been made by the Commissioners to Sir Thomas, to 
Major Wood, or the law-agent for the army, a petition was presented 
by the latter to the King in Council on the subject, praying that the 
army might have an opportunity of being heard, and of answering the 
objections made to their claims; that they might be supported against 
any attempt of the East India Company to defeat their rights. The 
matter was also laid before the Lords of the Treasury; and it ended in 
their refusing to interfere with the discretion of the Commissioners. 
Consequently, the agents for the army were left completely in the dark 
to answer at random, or by accident, the objections, the nature of which 
was concealed from them, or, more probably, to miss these, and heap up 
facts and arguments on points, regarding which no doubt was enter- 
tained. It is evident that nothing but utter confusion, injustice, and 
interminable delay could be the result of such a system as this adopted 
by the Commissioners, of withholding from the parties interested a 
knowledge of their proceedings, and the grounds on which they were 
deciding. The opinion of seven eminent counsel, includiog Mr. Brougham 
and Dr. Lushington, being taken, they declared that this was a mode of 
procedure ‘‘ opposed to every principle of equity and justice, and which, 
if persisted in, must necessarily be productive of consequences the most 
injurious to the interests of the army.” They considered that it must 
have been the intention of his Majesty, that if any objections were made 
to their claims, their law-agent or the prize-agent ‘‘ should have an 
opportunity of rebutting such objections, or of offering explanation, by 
producing the information which could alone be in their possession.” 

All attempts to obtain a remedy for this injustice failed ; and the Com- 
pany having laid before the Commissioners its statement of the prize- 
property captured, Sir Thomas Hislop and the agents for the army were 
refused a sight of it, unless on a condition which would render it of no use. 
In aletter, dated in December last, Sir Thomas represented to the Com- 
missioners, in reference to the details it was necessary to lay before them 
on behalf of the army : ‘‘ In many cases the application of the informa- 
tion, if given in a general statement, might, from various causes of using 
different names or plans, be difficult of application without particular 
explanations, and would therefore only impose upon your Grace and Mr. 
Arbuthnot the trouble of examining a large, and probably, in many cases, 
an unnecessary mass of papers ; as it would be impossible, without seeing 
the accounts, to make any selection. With a view, therefore, to saving 
unnecessary trouble to your Grace and Mr. Arbuthnot, and to obviate 
delay and expense, J respectfully solicit the use of the returns made by 
the East India Company for a short period.” 

The Commissioners say, in reply, ‘“‘ We have no objection to submit 
these documents to your examination, or that of any number of your 
brother officers that you will name to us; pon this condition only, that 
they are not to be submitted to the consideration of any counsel or attor- 
ney, excepting on a point or points previously to be submitted to our con- 
sideration and decision. We make this condition,” they add, ‘‘ because 
we have observed, throughout the consideration of those questions, a strong 
desire to go to law—a proceeding which we think quite unnecessary, and 
which must lead to expense and delay, and materially deteriorate the 
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value of the property to those to whom it ¢s most probable that his Majesty 
will be most graciously pleased to grant it.” 

Sir Thomas, in reply, declared, that the legal advisers of the army had 
always strongly deprecated any resort to legal proceedings ; and that, on 
the contrary, a strong desire existed to have all disputed points settled with- 
out any litigation. But that the restriction which accompanied the offer of 
leave to inspect the Company’s statements, ‘‘ compelled him, in justice to 
his own character and feelings, and to the duty which he owed to his 
late army, to decline availing himself of it, subject to terms which might 
be productive of prejudice to those claiming under his Majesty's warrant, 
and which would, at the same time, involve him in a responsibility to 
which he would very reluctantly expose himself, particularly as it could 
be attended with no advantage whatever.” 

To this letter, dated the 22d of January, no answer was received. 
We shall merely subjoin an extract from the opinion given on the sub- 
ject by four eminent counsel, (Messrs. Heald, Adam, Brougham, and 
Lushington,) dated the 19th of February last, which closes the corre- 
spondence, and which will carry more weight with it than any thing we 
can offer. They observe :— 

The property, which is the subject of this grant, (fromthe Crown,) was cep 

y 


tured at various times, and under a Free variety of circumstances, proba 
giving rise to many legal questions and difficulty, especially as to what parts of 


the property so taken come within the legal and accustomed meaning of the 
term ‘* booty.’’ In the decision of these questions, the captors are most mate- 
rially interested, and are, as we apprehend, necessarily incompetent, without 
professional assistance, to point out those questions on which the advice of coun- 
sel may be requisite ; nor do we conceive that upon matters of fact of such extent 
and intricacy, they can be adequate judges of the information necessary to raise 


the points of law, or eventually to establish their claims. 

Considering, therefore, that the trustees had no personal knowledge of the 
transactions in which the booty was taken, aud that they must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend on the captors for information to enable them to perform the duties 
his Majesty has been pleased to consign to them; we think, that by the pro- 
posed restriction, the captors are prevented from affording to the trustees that 
assistance which, in our judgment, is indispensably necessary to carry into effect 
his Majesty’s gracious intentions ; and we are wholly at a loss to conjecture on 
what grounds the captors, for whose benefit this trust was created, can be de- 
barred from the unrestricted use of documents, without which their interest 
must be seriously prejudiced. 

It appears to us, that the leave proposed to be given to Sir Thomas Hislo 
and his brother officers, of inspecting the papers, subject to the restriction which 
would prevent them from taking advice on any points except such as the trus- 
tees shall previously approve, is wholly inadequate to the protection of the inte- 
rests of the captors. 

A pamphlet, which has appeared on this subject, dated the 30th of 
April last, has the following just remarks :— 

It is needless to enforce at length the importance of these requests so earnestly 
and perseveringly made, or to dwell on the utter futility of a permission colour- 
ably granted to Sir Thomas Hislop and his brother officers to inspect the docu- 
ments, when coupled with the extraordinary restriction imposed by the trustees. 
What is the pretence for that restriction? That some persons, not specified, 
have manifested a strong desire ‘‘ to go to law,” as the trustees elegantly phrase 
it; a charge which is refuted by the whole conduct of the legal advisers of the 
army ; a charge which, if applied to the counsel for the army, is abundantly 
~efuted by the mere mention of their names, in the judgment of all who under- 
stand their character, or that of the profession which they adorn; a charge 
absurd as applied to any one because the trustees employ an attorney of their own 
choice, the solicitor of the treasury, and consult the law officers of the Crown, so 
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“hat the office of the legal advisers of the army, even in the event of a suit, would 
be confined to supplying such evidence and papers as others should require! 
Nothing, surely, but a painful doubt of the justice of their last restriction could 
induce the trustees to condescend to such an imputation, as that which they east, 
in the letter which announces it, on the counsel, professionally, consulted ou 
behalf of the army—gentlemen of as unsullied hovour as the trustees them- 
selves—one of whom has sinee been raised to the bench, and al! of whom are 

eutlemen of rank and eminence in a profession, of which the humblest mem- 
ore would repudiate the charge with disdain. Besides a liberty to inspect the 
accounts would not be an authority ‘to go to law,” nor divest the trustees of 
that contro! which they now possess, but would simply enable the agents of the 
army to give the trustees better information than they can otherwise obtain, 
relating to the objects of their trust. And yet, on this pretext, au inspection is 
refused, unless coupled with a restriction which renders it a mere mockery; a 

reat mass of information collected with immeuse Jabour, and large costs is 
rendered useless; and the army are left in utter darkness as to the proceedings 
to be adopted fur recovering booty which the Crown hasgranted expressly for 
their benefit, and appropriated as the reward of their gallant exertions ! 


The pamphlet above noticed shows very clearly, that the unpleasant 
feeling between the agents for the army and the commissioners, origi- 
nated in the latter having resolved to appoint a son of one of themselves 
a prize-agent, to act in conjunction with those elected by the army, 
and, of course, share with them the five per cent. commission on the 
whole booty. ‘This injustice, they, of course, resisted ; and the Crown 
lawyers were consulted as to the legality of forcing an associate upon 
them in this manner. Of the opinion given, only an extract has been 
allowed to transpire, which is thus remarked on in the conclusion of the 
pamphlet, which is all we have room for. George Harrison, Esq., being 
the official channel through which the decision of the Treasury was 
received, by a letter under his signature, the author says :— 


It will be obvious, on a elose examination of this letter, that the opinion of the 
law-vfficers of the Crown does not meet the pomt proposed, and that, even if it 
contained no qualification in terms, it would, by its language, completely justify 
the position of Major Wood. No one ever doubted the power of the trustees to 
appoint agents * to act on their behalf,” to assist them iu the performance of 
their duties, and tu receive from them a reasonable remuneration for their ser- 
vices out of the general proceeds of the booty. But Mr. George Harrison has 
not ventured to state, nor could he state with trath, that the trustees had power 
to appuint the agents for the army,—the distributing agents,—-who are to be 
paid, not by the trustees, not in their discretion, but by a certain per centage fixed 

y statute. Fhe language of that part of the opinion which is given confirms 
the belief entertained by the agents, that in that part whichis not given, thelaw- 
officers of the C:own distinctly stated, that the trustees had no such power, and 
that, since the prize act, the Crown had no authority to delegate it to them. 
The trustees have not thought proper as yet to associate their nominees with 
the prize-agents, or even to anuounce them to the public; but they have pursued 
that line of conduct which it has been our painful office to develop. 

_ Whatever may have been the feelings aud the motives which have actuated 
the trustees in their systematic exclusivn of all persous legally authorized to 
support the claims of the army from their councils; whether it has been affected 
in any way by the dispute respecting the agency or not; there can be vo doubt 
as to.the injustice which it is calculated to work. It is of uiinor importance 
whether the reward, appointed by law, for the labours of the prize-agents shall or 
shall not be shared by others who have not participated iu the anxiety aud the 
toil, compared with the question, How loug the vexation and the misery of the 
army are to last? Even so long ago as November or December 1420, itis un- 
derstood, that Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, wrote to the 
Lords of the Treasury, and to the Court of Directors, recommending and 
urging, in the most euergetic terms, au immediate division of the booty, which 


would, if then promptly accomplished, be received with the heartiest gratitude 
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but, if postponed to a distant period, would be taken as a right with difficulty 
vindicated, instead of a free boon flowing from the spontaneous bounty of the 
Crown. We have not seen this letter, but we have heard it spoken of in terms 
of admiration, as evincing the comprehensive grasp of Mr. Canning’s mind, his 
liberal and statesmanlike views, and his paar ye d to every subject involving 
the interests of the service and of his country. And yet the army, more than 
four years after this exertion of official talent and power io their behalf, after the 
excitement of confident expectation by the decision of the Treasury, find them- 
selves still very far from the realization of their hopes, and are even denied the 
melancholy satisfaction of seeing their claims defeated in the light of day. Of 
the actual position of these claims, they know nothing certain save this—that 
they cannot be asserted or even understood without the assistance of those to 
whom their complicated grievances are known, and in whom they kave placed 
their trust. They donot make their grievances public till every other mode of 
obtaining redress has been tried in vain. The trustees have been individua 
addressed again and again by the gallant officer who commanded the army ; t 
Lords of the Treasury have been memorialized; and a petition has been pre- 
sented to his Majesty in Council. After the failure of these attempts, they can 
only appeal to the great tribunal of public opinion, which will impartially and 
dispassionately estimate their wrongs! 

Nor must we overlook the effect of such a precedent on the feelings and the 
character of the service, more especially as it tends to establish a great and in- 
vidious distinction between the navy and the army. By an order of Council, 
issued at the commencement of every war, and by the acts of Parliament con- 
firming it, the prize-money is given by anticipation to the navy, and their trus- 
tees are appointed by the p Sot Hitherto the contrary practice has been little 
felt in the army, because the Commander-in-Chief has usually been named to 

rotect his own rights and those of his soldiers. But now, that the trustees 

ave, on this important occasion, chosen to actin hostility to the agents intrusted 
by the troops, and that the result has been vexation and misery, the army at 
large are rendered anxious to share in the privileges conceded to the naval ser- 
vice. In India, also, the tendency of this delay cannot be contemplated without 
concern, The Native troops, who manifested such admirable courage, and more 
admirable forbearance in the contest, are naturally astonished at the obstacles 
which now interpose between them and their reward. On their, fimness, reli- 
ance may no doubt be placed, whatever disappointment shall await them ; but 
the example will scarcely tend to ensure and perpetuate the allegiance of the 
Native powers to a distant Government, which should be known to them by the 
characteristics of gratitude and honour. The army, vo doubt, are impelled and 
sustained in their exertions by nobler impulses than the desire of plunder; but 
it is short-sighted policy to trifle with the claims of generous natures ; and dan- 
gerous to present before the minds of the army, the spectacle of one of its most 
gallant and successful eo awaiting their reward for yeats in patient suffer- 
ing ; and, perhaps, baffled at last, vexatiously and in darkness, by the exclusion 
of their selected agents from the means of enforcing their right to the fruits of 
their valour ! 


The Globe and Traveller Evening Paper has made the following re- 
marks on this pamphlet and the claims of the army :—~ 


A pamphlet has been sent to us, entitled, ‘ Observations on the Services and 
Claims of the Army of the Deccan,’ which exhibits an instance striking but not 
singular, of official delays. The army of the Deccan are entitled, by a grant 
of the Crown, to the booty captured by them in the war in that part of India. 
Nearly eight years have elapsed since the termination of the war in which 
the property was captured, but the army have received no part of this booty, 
and are even yet in ignorance, not ouly of the time, but of the probable amount 
of the payments to be made to them. 

The trustees appointed by the Crown for the collection and distribution of the 
booty, are the Duke of Wellington and the Right Hon. C. Arbuthnot. Their 
appointmeut took place ouly in March 1823: the whole of the blame of the 
delay, therefore, does not rest with them. But it is pretty obvious that the 
appointment of these two official persons—the one the Master of the Ordnance, 
the other at the time Secretary of the Treasury, and both of them occupied with 
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various other duties, was not the way to bring to a settlement a matter which 
had been previously too long protracted. 

According to the pamphlet before us, there has been a considerable coldness 
between the agents of the army and the trustees, which appears to have arisen 
from the appointment by the latter of a Mr. Charles Arbuthnot, jun., the son of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman of the same name, as prize-agent, jointly with 
Majors Cadell and Wood, who had been appointed by the army, and who, as far 
as we can judge, were entitled, both by law and usage, to the whole benefits of 
this situation, the emoluments of which are secured by Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Arbuthnot, jun. is said, in the pamphlet before us, to have been, at the time of 
the appointment, under one and twenty years of age; so that whatever may have 
been his abilities, he can have brought little of any sort of experience to the aid 
of those upon whose rights he has appeared to encroach. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s character is that of a man most averse to jobbing and favouritism, but 

© circumstances of this appointment are such that some explanation of it is 
called for. The result, at any rate, has been an interruption of communication 
between the army and the trustees, which cannot have failed to be injurious to 
those for whom the latter have been appointed to act. 


Some blame is imputed in the same pamphlet to the East India Company, for 
having thrown obstacles in the way of sums claimed as booty ; but we are 
bound to say, that there is not evidence enough to enable us to judge whether this 
complaint is well founded. The East India Directors have duties to perform 
to other parties besides the soldiers interested in the distribution of the plunder ; 
and while it should be, and we suppose is, their desire not to delay the distribution 
of what should properly be given to the army, we can conceive no dereliction 
of their duty more pernicious than the yielding up, as plunder to the soldiery, of 
Lr oh J which should rightfully belewg to particular natives of India, or be 
applied in the relief of the subjects of the Company in general. There is no 
country in the world where the effects of taxation are so grinding and disastrous 
as in some parts of India, and we need only refer to a letter which we recently 
published from Poonah, describing the state (in consequence of the imposts) of 
some of the districts acquired by this very army of the Deccan. If, then, money 
which has been wrung from these wretched natives, and which should he ap- 
plied to their good government and relief, and which would not, according to 
the usages of war in other parts of the world, be considered as plunder, has been 
claimed as such by the army of the Deccan, the conduct of the Company, in 
resisting the demand, is not only blameless, but praiseworthy. In this par- 
ticular the Directors have no interest in doing wrong. Every oe practically 
knows that the dividends of the Company are neither increased nor diminished 
by the state of their territorial receipts; and, as far as the Directors have any 
personal feeling, it must be in favour of the members of the army, among whom 
they must have friends and conuexions. 

We should not have raised this supposition as to any of the claims of the 
army, (important as it may be that this principle should always be kept in view,) 
if we had not seen in the pamphlet published in behalf of the army, (from which 
alone we knowany thing of the case,) that claims were set up, to say the least of 
them, of a very doubtful character. For example, among the complaints 
against the Company, we find the following:—‘* After the subjugation of 
Poonah, a considerable treasure, deposited by the Peishwa with Naroba Outay, 
a native banker, which was entirely acquired by military operations, and which 
could only be seized as booty, fell into the hands of the servants of the Company, 
and, notwithstanding the protests of the agents of the army, was appropriated 
to the geveral purposes of the Government of India.” p. 5.—Again, ‘* Property 
belonging to the Peishwah, amounting to pine lacs (90,000/.), which had been 
carried of from Poonah by a native called Amercham Badehund, and by 
other natives, was also recovered by the Indian Government, and transferred to 
their own coffers.” Jbid—* Of the public property found in Poonah, and taken 
by the civil servants of the Company, no return has ever been made, nor 
were the agents of the army supplied with any means of estimating their value. 
Besides these, some allowance should perhaps have been made tor the palaces of 
the Peishwah, and the public buildings in Poonah,"’ &c.—p. 6. 


Again—“ The city of Nagpore, which they captured, and the great public 
treasure which, on that capture, vested in the Crown, were restored to the Rajah, 
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and shortly afterwards transferred to his successor by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, without any regard to the legal rights of his Majesty, or the equitable 
¢laims ef the conquerors.” —p.6. 

But the best of all.is the following :—‘* By the conquest. of the Peishwah, 
sixteen lacs and a half of rupees, arrears of tribute guaranteed to him by the 
East India Company, aud which they must have paid had he continued to reign, 
became forfeited, and they were entirely, released from tie burthen of its pay- 
meut. These arrears, which were virtually taken by the army as if the 
money wheu paid had been seized in the enemy's coffers, have uever even been 
admitted as aifording auy claim on behalf of those who annihilated the debt with 
the power of the creditor, and rendered all future speculations needless.” —p. 8. 

According to these complaints, it seems that the agents conceived the army of 
the Decean to be entitled to stand precisely in the situation of the Sovereign 
on whom the Company made war—that it was entitled to all the public money, to 
all the public credits, to all the sums belonging to the Sovereigns—that is to 
say, to the States—which had been lodged by their agents even in other couutries, 
and subsequently recovered, to the value of the public buildings and the 
palaces of the conquered monarchs, and even to} an equivalent for whatever 
political advantages were obtained for the power that employed the army, by the 
results of the warfare, or rather by the declaration of war. We cannot think 
that the ageuts of the army of the Deccan will do their cause any good by putting 
forward cymplaints so palpably and monstrously absurd. According to the 

rinciple involyed in them, most of the public property in Europe would within 
the last twenty years have passed into the hauds of the soldiery as prize-money, 
and Commissioners might at this time have been occupied in estimating the 
value of the Louvre Pe y the Tuileries, the Royal forests, aud we suppose, of the 


cathedrals of France, after having applied to the benefit of the victorious armies 
the amount of Mr. Baring’s loan, and the whole of what the continental Powers 
might have paid to Napoleon Bonaparte, if they had not rather chosen to 
make war upon him, The army of the Deccan is no doubt a very meritorious 
one, but we know. of no such grounds of superiority on their part over the 
conquerors of Leipsic or Waterloo, as to afford any colour for demanding what 


the latter would nev.» have dreamed of claiming. If the only complaint against 
the East India Compavy be an opposition to such demands as these, the Directors 
are entitled to all the praise which the performance of so simple a duty calls for. 

As to who are to blame for the great delay which has taken place in 
distributing this prize-money, we shall only make two other very brief 
quotations from the correspondence ; the first from a letter of Sir ‘Thomas 
Hislop to the Commissioners, dated 30th of October 1824, referring to 
the accounts respecting the Poonah spoils that had been demanded of 
the Company more than twelve months before, but only then‘furnished :— 

Lhave been honoured with your letter in acknowledgment of mine of the 13th. 

he refusal of the East ludia Compaay in September 1623, to furnish you with 
the documents which they have now theught. proper to place in your possession 
requires no comment, It is ouly become thereby the more evident, that bereft of 
the prutection which his Majesty has been graciously pleased to extend to my 
brother soldiers aud myself, through the powers vested by his royal warrant in 
your Grace and Mr. Arbuthnot, our expectations of a just issue to our claims 
would have been hopeless indeed. 

The other is a letter dated the 15th of January last, from Major Wood, 
the general prize-agent, in answer to Mr. Spicer, deputy-treasurer of 
Chelsea hospital, who had written, requesting to be enabled to answer 
satisfactorily the numerous inquiries made by persons at his office, as to 
the cause of the delay in commencing to distribute the Deccan prize 
money. In answer to this query, on which are suspended the hoves of 
thousands of meritorious individuals who have gallantly risked their lives 
and shed their blood, yet are denied their just reward—of thousands who 
look to them for support, and are now, by this injustice, pining in want 
and distress, Major Wood writes :-- 
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_ Sir,-—I had the honour, yesterday evening, to receive your letter of the 6th in- 
stant, and, in reply, beg to state that the whole amount which was realized 
from the bounty captured by the army of the Deccan, during tbe Mabratta war 
of 1817 and 1818, was paid into the treasuries of the Honourable the East India 
Company in ludia, by order of the late Governor-General. 

The whole of this money, as well as all the ether parts of the booty, by far the 
most extensive and valuable which was taken during that war, has not been 
paid or delivered over for or on account of the army to the trustees, and to which 
must be attributed the delay in commencing the distribution thereof. 


ENGLISH OPINIONS ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


As it must always be particularly interesting to our Indian readers to 
learn what are the opinions generally entertained at*home respecting the 
state of affairs in the East; and as in the present shackled state of the In- 
dian press, they cannot obtain this information through that channel, 
since what is contained in the English publications, even of the greatest 
respectability, dare not be reprinted there, we ‘shall lay before them a 
well-written article from the Times, which we select from a great number 
of others on the same subject, that have appeared in this and various 
other Papers. To this, a reply was attempted next day in the New 
Times, but so false in its assumptions, and so absurd in its arguments, 
that, to persons acquainted with Indian matters, it would be a waste of 
time to answer them. They were answered, however, by the Globe and 
Trawelles of the same day. ‘The article from the Old Times is as fol- 
ows :— 


It is difficult to describe the anxiety and alarm under which the more intelligent. 
portion of our countrymen in India were labouring at the date of the last letters. 
‘The bad success (we might say the utter disgrace) which has attended our opera- 
tions against the Burman Empire, would in other times have produced an imme- 
diate Parliamentary inquiry, and a strong expression of publie censure wherever 
the blame of such disasters, accompanied by such manifest dangers, might be 
with justice visited. When we reflect that more than a year has now elapsed since 
the actual commencement of the war—more nearly, perhaps, two years since the 
Governnient at Calcutta had contemplated the speedy breaking out of hostilities— 
the first question that occurs to every man is, What progress bas been made to- 
wards that specific point at which, in common prudence and cousistency, it would 
be for the credit of the Government to re-establish peace? The obvious auswer 
unfortunately is, That we have not advanced a single step towards indemnity, if 
there were any wrongs to be repaired ; or towards that security of which, it ap- 
pears to us, the war itself has been the only serious disturber. 


Ten or twelve thousand men were sent to Rangoon, and might as well have 
been sent to Japan, for any real object of mischief or coercion to the Burmans : 
of that force we are informed that Sir Archibald Campbell could muster, for his 
last engagemeut with the enemy, not more than 1,500 men!’ Such was the wis- 
dom which selected the field of operations. The Bengal army, which had confined 
its effurts to the infliction of a violent death on some 400 or 509 ef our own unhappy 
Sepoys, was only, towards the end of January, preparing to act againt the Arra- 
can, or north-west frontier of the King of Ava. The country through which this 
force had to move was wholly unknown to the Company’s Government, except as 
one which it would be madness to invade without the most accurate and detailed 
information respecting its intricacies, and most hazardous to enter, even if so 
provided. It was known, indeed, to be a country almost as insalmbrious as that 
in the neighbourheod of Rangoon. The period still iu store for operations was 
cuvjectured to be not half sufficient for a march ‘‘ interspersed,’’ as an Irish sol- 
dier once expressed it, ‘* with fighting ;’’"—that is, if there should be any idea of 
pushing on tothe Burmese capital. The troops would, therefore, be compelled to 
retrace their footsteps to the British frontier, and begin again the whole business 
of. the war, or to take up their ground in the heart of an enemy’s country, there 
to:rot of disease, or perish of absolute hunger, If, on the other hand, no decisive 
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and immediate impression should be made upon the force or spirits of the enemy 
by this attack from Bengal, we can vouch for its being the opinion of most able 
and experienced authorities in India, that our whole Asiatic ewpire would run an 
imminent risk of overthrow from insurrections within. 

There is not a spot of the whole Peninsula, where the old jealousies of British 

wer can be fairly said to be extinct. There is not a village in the states which 
mon been conquered within the last seven years, where the course of the Bur- 
mese war is not eagerly watched—where the consequences of failure, or even of 
prolonged hostilities and exhausted strength, are not thoroughly calculated and 
comprehended; and where, if the signal were once given, a revolt would not 
instantly burst forth, self-organized, and assisted by the mass of the population. 
In the capital of the Deccan, a placard was recently stuck up, inviting the 
Natives to rise, as the King of Ava was paving the way for their deliverance 
from English bondage. 

Nor are the discontents prevailing through the interior of the Peninsula the 
worst, by many degrees, among our causes of apprehension. What has happened 
towards the westward? Runjeet Sing, a prince of eminent ability, of warlike 
habits, and insatiable ambition, has crossed the Indus from his own Seik terri- 
tory, and planted himself in great furce on both sides of that important river. 
The army of Runjeet Sing consists of 50,000 infantry, armed and distributed on 
European principles, disciplined by a formidable number of French and Russian 
officers, with a numerous artillery, horse and foot, organized also on the most 
approved European system. These are supported by a powerful body of Native 
cavalry, who are inured to war, and flushed with conquest. Further to the west, 
we have the Russian army of Georgia, which has long ago sent incursions of 
Cossacks through the Affghan territery, and would not spare bribes or other 
incentives to Ruujeet Sing, or lose a day in marching to reinforce him. These 
are all considerations familiar to the minds of reflecting men who understand the 
affairs of India; but, what may not be so generally apprehended is, the incom- 
petency of our local establishments, military and civil, to cope with a crisis of 
more than common danger. The number of Europeans in both departments, 
and in all the presidencies, is inadequate to the wants of the service; of civil 
functionaries there are much too few to control the natural increase of a spirit 
among the Natives adverse to the British interests, or at least convertible against 
them. What is more vexatious still, there exists an obvious want of the neces- 
sary intellectual resources in those who do exercise the civil powers of the Com- 

ny; and this is most conspicuous in the very bighest offices, There is a 
[aamectable difference between the extinction of such a powerful Monarchy as 
that of Tippoo in four short months, after he had been whole years preparing, 
with all the other great states of India, for a simultaneous attack upon the Bri- 
tish territory, and the feeble and wretched attempts against the Burmese, exhi- 
biting, for a whole twelvemonth, nothing but distraction in council, and 
inefficacy in the field. There is, we say, a woeful contrast between the Mysore 
and Mahratta wars, both defensive against a prepared and mighty enemy, and 
this Burmese war, unprovoked, aggressive, unjust, ill-combined, and un- 
successful. ; 

With regard to our army, the European force has dwindled in a serious pro- 
portion, aud a speedy augmentation must be made to it. The Native army of 
the Company is notoriously deficient in European officers, who used to be the 
soul of its military character and spirit; and it is folly to suppose that we can 
retain India, if either of these be lost. Of the incompleteness of our establish- 
meuts, it may be taken as a sample, that the head-quarters of the artillery ought 
to consist of 500 men, whereas we are assured, on high authority, that at the 
date of the last advices, only fifteen were to be found there ! 


Let the Company, therefore, leave off peddling, and conduct great affairs on 
broad and effective principles. If they want an army, Jet them raise one equal 
to the exigency, or surrender India to the nation who will know how to govern it 
honestly, and to render it a source of honour, as well as of benefit, to the empire. 
But besides an army, something more is requisite. Let the Houourable Com- 
pany of Merchants pay the soldier his prize-money, and make him feel that he 

as no enemies but those who are in arms before him, 





Since the above appeared, a long letter on the state of India, confirm- 
ing the views of the Times, lias proceeded from a quarter where it could 
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have least been expected—namely, the John Bull. In the last numbers 
of Blackwood’s Magazine, also, two powerful letters have been inserted 
to rouse public attention to the dangerous position of the British empire 
in the East. Thus the same note of alarm is heard from all points in the 
political compass ; persons of the most opposite parties and opinions con- 
curring in this, that the unwise p.licy of the Company, of Lord Amherst, 
and his advisers, combined together, have brought British power in 
India to the brink of destruction. The writer in the John Bull sets out with 
a description of the native army—does justice to the devoted fidelity of 
the Sepoy while he was well treated—explains the evils he has suffered 
latterly from the great extension of our territory, his being deprived of the 
means of transporting on march the necessary quantity of baggage, and 
consequently cut off from his family, and often unable to support them. 
Hence, a growing discontent with the British service, which he fears will 
be turned into confirmed disgust by the affair at Barrackpore, which he 
firmly believes would not have happened, unless the Sepoys had felt that 
they were bound in justice to themselves and families to demand an in- 
crease of allowances. The European troops employed to quell the mutiny 
are stated to have committed great excesses ; to have fired upon the faithful 
Native troops, of which many lost their lives: and, among others, a Na- 
tive officer of the highest rank, who had been at Egypt, volunteered to 
Seringapatam, the Isle of France, &c., covered with medals for his ser- 
vices, was treated ‘‘ in the most inhuman manner” by the British soldiers, 
from whom he narrowly escaped with life. A body of 500 of the muti- 
neers are said to have effected their escape, carrying with them the 
colours of the 47th, 62d, and 26th regiments, having defeated the troops 
sent against them (the body guard and European regiments,) about 10 or 
12 miles from Barrackpore, and secured their retreat to Nepaul. The 
sufferings of the Rangoon force are said to be much greater than is gene- 
rally known, and more than 1000 Europeans are stated to have lost their 
lives there before that time. 

Of the interior of India, a frightful picture is given; the Mahrattas 
plundering on the Nerbuddah—the Rajah of Jypoor in open hostilities ; 
the whole Zumeendars about Delhi refusing to pay their revenue, 
and, with the Rohillas, the bravest and finest troops in India, in open 
revolt; to crown all, Runjeet Sing, who can any day bring into the field 
100,000 cavalry, disciplined under European officers, hovering on our 
frontier, ready to join in any combination against us, and burst into the 
heart of our discontented provinces. We are unable to insert this letter, 
from its having appeared so late in the month. 


CANDIDATES FOR THE DIRECTION, 


It was hinted in a Sunday Paper that Capt. M., late of the Bombay Ma- 
rines, Mr. Y., of Calcutta, and Capt. S., the author of a ‘ Voice from India,’ 
were candidates for the Direction, under a solemn pledge of not embark- 
ing in or following any other pursuit, but giving their whole time and 
talents to the duties of that situation. The author of the ‘ Voice,’ for 
whom the unknown writer of ‘‘ Two Stars” seems more particalarly to can- 
vass, praising his works, his talents, love for India, &c. &c. has published 
a long letter in the same Paper, modestly declining the intended honour, 
assuring the world that although a man has, like himself, “ written a 
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book or two, or occasionally a pelitical essay,” it does not necessarily fol- 
low that “ he must be a clever fellow, or a highly gifted or talented person.” 
He then urges a great many arguments in support of this position, with 
which we shall not trouble our readers ; as we believe they will.readily take 
it for granted he has fully proved it. He next gives a long and laborious 
demonstration of the impossibility of his becoming a Director; on which 
we must bestow the praise of saying, that we consider it one of the most 
logical and conclusive the ‘ Voice’ ever uttered. The requisites for at- 
taining that dignity he enumerates as follows :— 

Ist. The candidate for the Direction must possess 2,000/. stock. 

2d. He must have friends among that body anxious to assist and support him. 

3d. He must have an extensive range of friends in the Court of Proprietors. 

4th. He must possess influence among the commercial agency houses. 

5th. He must possess talent, knowledge, habits of business, industry, &c. 


6th, An uncompromising character. 
Lastly. With all these, it will be very important to his success, to have a seat 


in the House of Commons. 

Our readers have, no doubt, all heard of the twenty good reasons fot 
not firing a salute. The first being, that there happened to be no powder, 
the other nineteen were readily dispensed with. So in this case, to begin 
with the first of the seven reasons against becoming a Director,—the requi- 
site of 2,000/. stock,—-Captain Seely declares “ he does not possess a shil+ 
ling.” We may, therefore, spare our readers the other six, although the 
Captain, with great naiveté, goes on negativing to the end of the chapter. 
After all, it is perhaps only a sly mode of paying a compliment to his 
honourable masters, by giving them a character for honour, ability, in= 
telligence, industry, &c. &c, &c. much higher, as every one knows, than 
they by any means deserve; but on them it may probably operate~ as 
beneficially for the author, as the dedicating to the President ofthe Board 
of Control of a work against the freedom of the press in India. There is 
a reason for every thing; and we must not suppose, therefore, that any 
man raises his ‘ Voice’ for nothing, . 


PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. 


At the ordination recently held by the Bishop of London, the Rev. 
Matthew R. de Mello, LL.B. of Jesus College, was admitted to priest's 
orders. We understand this gentleman is on the point of sailing for 
India, having made an offer of his services to the Society for propa 
gating the Gospel, which has been accepted. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ENGLISH SHOOTING-PARTY FOR DESTROYING NEGROES. 

Account of a Shooting Excursion on the Mountains near Dromily Estate, in the 
Parish of Trelawny and Island of Jamaica, in the Month of October 1824; , 
A sMALL pamphlet, under the above title, has lately fallen into our hands } 

and we have thought it our duty to make it the subject of a notice in our pages, 

as the shooting-party in question were persons calling themselves Britons, and 
we suppose, Christians; and their game was no other than their fellow- 
men, whom God has been pleased to create of a diflerent complexion from 
themselves. : 

About twelve years ago, a dozen negroes, with a few women, had been driveti 
by cruel slavery to seek refuge from the scourge of their drivers, in the woods 
and fastnesses of the chain of lofty mountains which intersect that island from 
east to west. There they for some time found shelter from oppression among 
the cliffs adjoining to some fertile valleys which supplied them with food ; bat 
their haunts being discovered, shooting-parties went out to destroy them, by 
which'three were cut off, and the remainder fled to the back districts of Tre4 
lawny. Having chosen a similar situation there, and knowing that theif ex- 
istence depended on its continuing unknown to the civilized lords of the island, 
they took every possible precaution to escape observation, never straying far 
from their obscure abode, and, like the Indian pariahs, avoiding all intereoursé 
with the rest of the world, which thirsted for their blood: Hoping that, “ whilé 
they kept themselves at home, they could not be discovered,” and that “ if they 
did not meddle with others, others would not meddle with them,” they went 
industriously to work under the cheering notion of security, and built a little 
town, consisting, at last, of fourteen houses, displaying great ingenuity of con- 
struction, and gave it the simple, rude, and characteristic name of * We no seen 
—you no come.” 

The surrounding jungle gradually melted away under the effects of their 
industry, which day after day “ awakened the silence of the forests,” till at 
last they had brought nearly two hundred acres of land into cultivation, whieh 
is said to have afforded an example of good farming, and to have been “ thickly 
planted with provisions in the finest condition.” Some negroes of the nearest 
settlements, who probably by accident, in traversing the deep woods, became 
acquainted with this sequestered hamlet, brought them salt provisions or other 
necessaries of life in exchange for the produce of their fields, which began to 
afford a supply to the surrounding markets. 

From this or some other cause, after they had lived here in peace, quietness, 
and comfort, on the fruits of their toil for about eleven years, their existence 
became at last publicly known. The white inhabitants immediately raised a 
hue and cry for their destruction, and resolved upon a hunting exeursion “ to 
take them as prisoners, or to kill or maim them; to destroy their habitations, 
and to root them from the face of the earth for ever.” Yet their only crime was; 
that they had fled from that slavery in which they were chained down by force, 
after they or their fathers had been torn from their homes and transported by 
lawless villains to be sold into perpetual bondage. That they should attempt to 
eseape from this miserable lot to which they had been doomed in defiance of 
eternal justice, and endeavour to enjoy the fruits of their own labours, was an: 
inexpiable crime in the eyes of West India planters. Accordingly on the 26th of 
October, a party of about eleven white persons, overseers, book-keepers, &c. of 
the adjoining estates, with about as many black servants, set out to seize or 
destroy the Negro hamlet and its inhabitants. These being apprised of their 
impending fate, were prepared to defend themselves, and in a narrow pass 
leading to it, shot two of the aggressors, (named Sutherland and Gallimore,) 
whereupon the rest fled panic struck, throwing away their arms and amunition. 

This had been a mere private shooting-party ; the sanction of a magistrate or 
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any other public authority being no more necessary there for killing black men, 
than it may be elsewhere for shooting wolves and tigers. But two white men 
having now fallen, a meeting of the magistrates was held the very next day to 
concert measures to take ample vengeance, and a party of 270 men was sent 
on the ist of November to finish the work. On theirreaching the village, some shots 
were exchanged, when two of the Negroes fell, and the rest fled into the woods; 
one Negro woman, besides narrowly escaping ; the marksman, though very near, 
having missed his aim. The provisions which covered their fields in great 
abundance were then destroyed, and the houses, said to be very substantially 
built, razed to the ground. Want of food brought the Negroes back shortly 
afterwards to their devastated dwellings, which they began to rebuild; but the 
“ maroons” out in pursuit were picking them off one by one ; the last accounts 
stating that one of the men had been killed, several of the women and children 
captured. 

e Jamaica papers express a “ hope,” that they will all be shortly taken or 
destroyed ; and the exterminating agents employed, confess in the same spirit 
their regret,” that more execution had not yet been done. So completely 
does this slave system pervert the human heart, that it can at last take delight in 
that which nature teaches us most to abhor. It sports in the wantgn destfuction 
of inoffensive villagers, driving them, old and young, into the woods, and takes 
its cold-blooded murderous aim at a helpless woman, as if she were a wild beast 
of the forest. Surely if the cry of Sodom reached to heaven, the monstrous and 
inhuman cruelties of our colonial system must at last reach the hearts of those 
who now compose the British Government; and we pray, that this system, 
which has so long protected the authors of such iniquities, may speedily be 
abolished and destroyed. 


DR. AINSLIE ON THE CHOLERA MORBUS OF INDIA. 


Observations on the Cholera Morbus of India. By Wuite.aw Ainsiz, M.D., 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. 90. 

To investigate the causes of that dreadful disease, which, under the nate of 
Epidemic Cholera, has, during the last eight years, successively devastated 
various portions of the East, is a task well worthy of the philosophic physician, 
and one which has accordingly called forth the obser. ations of numerous dis- 
tinguished medical characters, as well in England as in India. The latter, from 
their personal opportunities of observation, are, of course, the only persons 
competent to furnish its history and symptoms ; and their intimate acquaint- 
ance with the climate to which its ravages have been hitherto chiefly confined, 
gives them a very decided advantage in determining on the treatment to be 
adopted to check its fatal progress. On this latter point, however, the appli- 
cation of sound medical principles may enable even the distant inquirer to 
throw additional light ; and such has, in fact, been the effect of the publications 
of Dr. J. Johnstone and Dr. Good. With these latter, Dr. W. Ainslie may be 
ranked, as, although he practised during eos | years in India, he never wit- 
nessed a case of epidemic cholera. Assuming, however, that this disease differs 
from the sporadic only in intensity, he proposes to apply to the former the 
results of his experience in India with respect to the latter ; and in this attempt 
he advances several doctrines, in which the profession in general will not 
readily disposed to concur. The remote cause of the malady is presumed to be 
a temporary alteration, or gers distribution, of the galvanic fluid ; acidity 
in the stomach is regarded as the exciting cause in simple cholera, and as a 


primary symptom in the epidemic ; and the vomiting of bile is looked upon as 
the curative process adopted by nature herself. To neutralize the acid, magnesia 
is recommended in large doses, to be frequently repeated if necessary ; and the 
failure of this remedy, in several cases in which it was tried, is attributed to its 
having been administered combined with milk. If no bile should pass either 
by the intestines or by the stomach, the bile of a calf or of an ox should be 
given; or, in default of these, a solution of aloes with calumba and rhubarb 
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may be employed as a substitute. Galvanisin is, however, the specific recom- 
mended to be directed to the stomach, brain, liver, and heart: it is, however, 
admitted to be doubtful, whether it would produce much effect on the latter 
organ, which is, therefore, to be stimulated by the inhalation of oxygen. 

Such are the views entertained by Dr. W. Ainslie on this most important 
subject. At present, with the exception of the magnesia, the whole system is. 
completely theoretical. The plan recommended will doubtless meet with the 
fair trial which it deserves ; but we confess ourselves by no means sanguine as 
to its success. 

A NOVEL OF PALESTINE. 
Mariamne; an Historical Novel of Palestine. In 3 Volumes. 12mo. 

A uistrory of Mariamne, the wife of Herod, the scriptural Tetrarch of Galilee, 
is well adapted to form the ground-work of an eanelant sketch, conveying ex- 
tensive and valuable information relative to the habits and prejudices of that 
singular people, the Jews, prior to their dispersion over the face of the earth ; 
and digressing occasionally into descriptions of the surrounding nations. Such 
is not the Mariamne quoted above. Some years since it might have ranked as 
a respectable novel ; but there are those now among us who have administered 
to the public palate food fit for men as well as children. Since their appear- 
ance, it has become quite as difficult to write such a novel as shall be generally 
aeceptable, as it is to produce a dramatic piece ; and their less able rivals are, 
therefore, little indebted to them for exhibiting to the public models of what 
may be effected in the way of amusement. The story of Mariamne and of 
Herod, with the episode of Antony and Cleopatra to boot, cannot compete with 
the productions of many of the romance-writers of the present day. We are 
not so fastidious as to object to the very frequent imitations of Scriptura! phra- 
seology with which these volumes abound ; but the writer who employs them 
should be careful not to attempt, with the strength of a child, to draw the bow 
of a giant. 

PICTURE OF THE MANNERS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Rameses ; an Egyptian Tale, with Historical Notes of the Era of the Pharaohs. 
In 3 Volumes. Post 8vo. 

Unner the popular and attractive form of a historical novel, the author of 
‘ Rameses’ has aimed at imparting a complete body of information relative to 
Egypt in the zenith of her splendour. For this purpose he has evidently con- 
sulted almost every attainable source, from Herodotus and Diodorus, down- 
wards, to the discoveries of Hamilton, Denon, Young, and Champollion. 
Scarcely a single publication on the subject anterior to his own, seems to have 
conadlt his research, which is directed equally to the buildings, the manners, 
and the laws, that existed among the Egyptians at the period of time selected 
for his sketch. 

The adventures of Rameses are those of a young Egyptian of noble family, 
who, under the reign of Amenophis, becomes the saviour of his country from 
the invading bands of the Palli, or Shepherd Kings, whose name is still com- 
memorated in that of Palestine, but ns te are generally better known as the 
Philistines of Holy Writ. In his struggles against the overwhelming force of 
these hordes of the desert and of the north, he experiences numerous vicissi- 
tudes, which compel him repeatedly to change his scene of action, until every 
principal station of Egypt has been successively passed over. The reader is 
thus introduced to each of them respectively, the descriptions of the stupendous 
monuments of art which load the surface of that interesting country, being inter- 
woven with the series of the narrative. Founded on the best authorities, which 
are quoted in the form of notes at the close of each volume, a portion of them 
are described in all the pomp which they may be imagined to have exhibited at 
the period when they were inhabited by the monarchs who founded and em- 
bellished them. Others, again, are referred to as advancing, in consequence of 
the ravages of the enemy, towards the state in which they at present exist. Not 
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merely the palaces, the temples, the pyramids, labyrinths, catacombs, and 
statues, pass in this manner in succession before the reader, his attention is also 
directed to the agriculture, the mechanical arts, and the processes of embalming, 
exercised at the remote period assigned to the hero of the tale. Accurate details 
are also furnished of the dresses and physiognomy of the people ; and so far 
has the author been led by his anxiety to complete his subject, that he has even 
introduced, from Dr. Young’s recent publication, the legal instrument for the 
conveyance of a piece of land, which was rendered available in so singular a 
manner by the fortunate discovery of a Greek counterpart, together with its 
very curious and characteristic descriptions of the attesting witnesses. The 
paintings on the walls of the temples and palaces are described in a glowing 
style ; the opinion advaneed by Mr. Hamilton being here followed,—that they 
were worthy of the imitation of the Greeks, and formed the probable founda- 
tion of their excellence in that art, as well as of numerous scenes depicted in 
the works of Homer. Every circumstance of importance falls, in fact, by turns 
under the cognizance of the author, whose work may, therefore, be safely recom- 
mended, as nearly resembling a royal road to the present state of our knowledge 
with respect to Egypt. 

In this sketch of the more striking features of this Egyptian tale, we have 
scarcely adverted to the stery which connects it together, since this is evidently 
a secondary consideration with the author himself. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that it contains some situations of considerable interest; and that, even 
if viewed as a mere novel, its claims on general attention are by no means: 
contemptible. 


DR. HORSFIELD ON THE INSECTS OF JAVA. 
Annulosa Javanica ;_or, an Attempt to illustrate the Natural Affinities and. Analo- 
gies of the Insects collected in. Java by Thomas Horsfield, M.D., &c.,.and deposited 
by him in the Museum of the Hon, East India Company, By. W.S. Macteay, 
Esq., M.A., F.L.S., &c. Number I. 4to. pp. xii. and 50. With a Plate. 
Amonc the productions of animated nature, the class of insects is at once the 
most numerous and the most varied. Frequently distinguished by the singu- 
larity, and. almost grotesqueness of their forms, or by the brilliancy and’ splen- 
dour of their colouring, the most careless observer cannot fail to be occasionall 
struck with their peculiarities. It is especially in the tropical regions of the mar f 
that these peculiarities are most strongly developed; and hence India, and the 
adjacent islands, offer numerous forms of the highest interest to those who study 
the wonders of the creation. That these should never have been noticed, except 
in the general systems, is much to be regretted, as. in them sufficient attention 
can rarely be directed to individual species. The work of Donovan, which is 
that of an artist rather than of an entomologist, can scarcely be quoted as an 
exception to this observation. It is, therefore, with pleasure that we observe 
that Mr. W. Macleay has undertaken the task of describing so many of them as 
are contained in the most extensive collection which has. hitherto reached 
Europe. Formed by Dr. Horsfield, whose distinguished: merits as a zoologist 
are abundantly proved by his various publications, and particularly. by his 
‘ Zoological Illustrations of Java,’ it presents, from the circumstances under 
which it was procured, a fair sample of the entomology of that island, which 
could not have been confided to any naturalist equally qualified with the able 
author of ‘Hore Entomologice,’ to do justice to its contents. Under his care 
the work assumes a character purely scientific, and far different from those cata- 
logues which are confined to the mere naming and describing of the objects 
under examination. This minor department of the science is certainly executed 
in a very superior manner by Mr. Macleay ; but he justly regards it as infinitely 
inferior to those philosophical views. of the system of nature which it is his 
principal object to develop. The mere naming of a few dried beetles may 
afford to their possessor some gratification ; but this view of the subject is paltry, 
in comparison with that which regards every individual being as a link in the 
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scale of animation, and as tending to elucidate the system on which the whole 
was framed. 

In the development of that portion of his subject which is comprised in this 
first Number, and which embraces the species of one of the five principal divi- 
sions of the coleoptera, Mr. Macleay proceeds upon those principles of arrange- 
ment which he has displayed in his previous publications. That these are more 
consonant with the affinities of nature than any others hitherto proposed, there 
can be no hesitation in declaring. The work may, therefore, be regarded as 
perfectly new, not merely in the majority of the objects described, but also in 
the mode of their arrangement and distribution, and in the general and en- 
lightened views which are deduced from them. It is almost unnecessary to 
observe to the naturalist, that a very considerable proportion of the Javanese 
insects are also to be met with on the continent of India. 

From an announcement on the cover, we learn that Mr. Robert Brown is 
employed in preparing for the press a description of Dr. Horsfield’s botanical 
collections. It is gratifying to see the first zoologist and the first botanist of 
England, if not of the world, simultaneously engaged in the examination of the 
natural productions of the East. A more striking illustration of their im- 
portance cannot be adduced to encourage those resident in India, who devote 
their leisure to such pursuits, still to persevere in the cultivation of these 
delightful branches of science. 


BARRON FIELD'S WORK ON NEW HOLLAND. 

Geographical Memoirs on New South Wales; by various hands: containing an 
Account of the Surveyor- General's late Expedition to two New Ports; the Dis- 
covery of Moreton Bay River, with the Adventures for seven months there of two 
shipwrecked Men; a Route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains; together with 
other Papers on the Aborigines, the Geology, the Botany, the Timber, the As- 
tronomy, and the Meteorology of New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land. 
Edited by Barron Fieve, Esq. F.L.S., late Judge of the Supreme Court of New 
South Wales and its Dependencies. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 504. Maps and Plates vii. 


Tue long list of topics enumerated in the very full title, which we have given 
at length, of this valuable collection of miscellaneous information relative to 
New South Wales and New Holland generally, sufficiently indicates the varied 
and interesting nature of its contents, Singular in its geographical character, 
every fact which tends to elucidate its peculiarities, possesses strong claims on 
the attention of the numerous class, who contemplate this rising colony as 
likely, at some distant period, to assume the command of the southern hemi- 
sphere, spreading the British name and language over all its shores, and im- 
parting, along with the arts of the mother country, her free institutions, and the 
national blessings which they produce. Established at a period when but 
little was known of the capability of the respective portions of the coast for 
suecessful colonization, accident alone seems to have Sirented the choice of the 
spot on which the original settlement was formed. The difficulties encountered 
during its earlier period, and the little encouragement held out to those who 
might have felt desirous of making their way into the interior, long confined 
the knowledge of the settlers to a mere slip of the coast, the boundaries of 
which, until very recently, never extended beyond the Blue Mountains. Within 
the last few years, however, the zeal of Mr. Oxley, the Surveyor-General, has 
carried him far beyond these narrow limits, and his unwearied perseverance has 
been rewarded by several discoveries of the highest importance, which have 
been laid before the public, and excited very general attention. Baffled in his 
endeavours to penetrate the interior to — considerable distance, by means of 
the Lachlan and Macquarrie Rivers, which were found to terminate in swamps 
constituting “ oceans of reeds,” among which there existed “ no channel what- 
ever ;” his enterprising spirit seems not to have been in the least depressed by 
the difficulties which were opposed to his further progress ; on the contrary, he 
appears to be still ready and anxious again to exert himself in the wide field 
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that remains open to investigation. Economy is now, however, the order of 
the day in the colony, and his researches are therefore confined to such in- 
quiries as may fall within the compass of his official duties. In this capacity 
he received instructions from the local Government to survey “ Port Curtis, 
Moreton Bay, and Port Bowen, with a view to form convict penal settlements ;” 
and his ‘ Report’ on this occasion constitutes the first article in Mr. Field’s 
volume. 

Among the results of this survey, there is one of striking importance to the 
future prosperity of the colony, and which is also calculated to lead to a more 
intimate acquaintance with the interior of this vast island, than has hitherto 
been obtained. We allude to the very unexpected discovery, on the western 
side of Moreton Bay, of a river of considerable magnitude, to which the name 
of Brisbane River has been assigned. On this river Mr. Oxley and Lieutenant 
Stirling proceeded to a distance of about fifty miles from its mouth, when the 
exhaustion of their boat's crew compelled them to relinquish their intention of 
ascending to the termination of the tide-water. At the point which they suc- 
ceeded in reaching, the tide, which was only five feet at the mouth, rose about 
four feet six inches, the force of the ebb-tide and current united being little 
greater than that of the flood-tide, a proof of its flowing through a very level coun- 
try. From a neighbouring hill a view of its apparent course for thirty or forty miles 
was obtained by the travellers; and from the appearance of the country, the 
slowness of the current, and the depth of the water, Mr. Oxley was induced to 
conclude that the river would be found navigable for vessels of burthen to a dis- 
tance of probably fifty miles from the terminaticn of his researches. There was 
no appearance of its being flooded ; the highest mark that could be perceived not 
being more than seven feet above the level, which is little more than would be 
caused by the flood-tide at high water forcing back any unusual accumulation 
of water in rainy seasons. From these circumstances, it seems tolerably evi- 
dent that the sources of the river are not in a mountainous country ; but, what- 
ever may be its origin, it is unquestionably by far the largest fresh water river 
hitherto discovered in New South Wales, and promises to he of the utmost im- 
portance to that colony, inasmuch as it affords communication with the sea to 
a vast extent of country, a great portion of which appears capable of raising 
the richest productions of the tropics. 

In the survey of the coasts, Mr. Oxley was accompanied by Mr. Uniacke, 
whose ‘Narrative,’ which forms the second article, relates principally to the 
maritime geography of the places visited, few of which had been examined with 
sufficient accuracy by Captain Flinders. During this investigation, they fell in 
with two men who had been shipwrecked seven months before ; and the ac- 
counts given by them of their sufferings, and of two fights among the natives, 
which they witnessed, form the subjects of the three succeeding notices. With 
regard to the fights, one of them a public duel, as it may be termed, between 
two individuals of different tribes, was terminated by a mere flesh-wound re- 
ceived by one of the combatants; but in the other, in which the whole force of 
two tribes was engaged, the result was much more fatal. The treatment ex- 
perienced by the two sailors from the different tribes with which they sojourned, 
was always of the kindest and most hospitable description. They were con- 
stantly supplied, in the most liberal manner, with fern-root and fish, (the usual 
food of the natives,) which were brought to the hut appropriated to their use, in 
great abundance. Ofa third man, who was shipwrecked at the same time, but 
who had departed from his comrades with the intention of making his way to 
the English settlements, no tidings were obtained. 


The ‘Journal of a Route from Bathurst to Liverpool Plains,’ by Mr. Cun- 
ningham, describes many parts of the back-country not previously visited, and 
will be perused with interest by those who are connected with the colony ; but 
as it presents no striking information to the general reader, we shall pass it 
over, and proceed to the second class of papers, which may almost be regarded 
as the transactions of the “ Philosophical Society of Aystralia,” and of the 
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“ Agricultural Society of New South Wales.” Of the Papers read before the 
latter Society, however, only one is here printed, which consists of a Memoir 
‘On the Rivers of New South Wales,’ from the pen of the President, the editor 
of the present volume. It presents no new facts, and is chiefly directed to urge 
the necessity of further and more accurate investigation of the larger streams in 
the neighbourhood of the settlement. Those of the former Society here given, 
are four in number: ‘On the Aborigines of New Holland and Van Dieman’s 
Land,’ by Barron Field, Esq. ; ‘On the Geology of part of the Coast of New 
South Wales,’ by Alexander Berry, Esq. ; ‘On the Astronomy of the Southern 
Hemisphere,’ by Dr. Rumker ; and ‘On the Maritime Geography of Australia,’ 
by Captain King, R.N. In the first of these Papers, the Aborigines of both the 
islands are regarded as having been originally derived from the Ethiopian race; 
the second embodies no fact of peculiar importance; Dr. Rumker confines 
himself, in the third, to merely indicating the various points which the Obser- 
vatory in New South Wales may contribute materially to elucidate; and the 
fourth, which exhibits a very able general sketch of the intertropical coasts of 
New Holland, does not appear, at the present moment, to require any further 
notice, as we are daily expecting from its author the publication of the Journal 
of his late admirably-executed Survey. 

The remaining articles which compose the present volume, consist of a ‘ Re- 
port of the Purveyor to the Navy Board, on the Timber of New South Wales ;’ 
a ‘Sketch of the Botany of the Blue Mountains,’ by Mr. Cunningham ; a 
‘ Journal of an Excursion to the Southward of Lake George,’ by Capt. Currie, 
R.N.; and of ‘ Meteorological Diaries’ and ‘ Observations,’ by Mr. Goulburn 
and Sir Thomas Brisbane. The Appendix includes several articles on the 
voyage to and from New South Wales, and on different parts of the country, 
which have already appeared in the London Magazine ; together with the first 
fruits of Australian poetry, under the title of ‘ Botany Bay Flowers,’ now for the 
first time printed entire in this country, although copious extracts have before 
appeared in some of the periodicals, 


AN ATHENIAN TALE. 
. ~ 
Zoé: an Athenian Tale. 12m. Edinburgh, 1825. 


To those who love to dwell on the story of Athens, and to recall, in every 
shape, the glory of her institutions, and the character of her children, the 
present little tale will afford pleasure. The events of the story, ~— and few 
as they are, carry us back very forcibly to the most interesting period of Grecian 
history ; to the time when Pericles “ wielded at will the fierce democracy,” and 
Socrates taught, and Plato studied. In short, the author has imagined one of 
the frolics of Alcibiades; but he has chosen to connect it with the saddest 
possible events,—with the events of the plague of Athens. We think he has 
drawn pretty well one phase of Alcibiades’ character; he has given him a little, 
perhaps, too much of purity of passion ; but great passions are singular in their 
development, and naturally raise the soul towards virtue. The writer has also 
displayed very considerable power of awakening curiosity, and of keeping it 
alive to the end, which, to be sure, is not very far from the beginning, as the 
tale is exceedingly short, However, to those who delight in works of fiction, it 
will yield more pleasure than many a “novel, in three volumes.” There is no 
tedious filling-up: the events follow each other rapidly,—too rapidly, perhaps ; 
and the catastrophe is tender and afflicting. 

The author is not formed, however, to excel in the pathetic; he is, perhaps, 
too young to have observed, with much nicety, how the springs of sympathy 
are successfully touched. At all events, the misfortunes of Alcibiades and his 
mistress are distressing in the extreme, harrow up the feelings, wound the fancy, 
but produce no tears. The truth is, they are exaggerated; and made, besides, 
to happen while the reader’s mind is yet so steeled and wrought to endurance 
by the horrors of the plague, that it would appear like effeminacy to be moved 
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by any private suffering. If an author would have us moved by a lover's woes, 
(and there are none that move the heart more powerfully,) he should take great 
care to let pity be concentered in individuals. National calamities stupify, 
amaze, and distract the mind ; but no man can be a nation, and, therefore, no 
man ever feels for a nation as he does for an individual. Nevertheless, we 
have no hesitation to recommend ‘ Zoé’ to our readers, who may not like it the 
less that they can read it with dry eyes. It is a really interesting tale, and 
cannot fail to amuse an idle hour most agreeably. 


EAST INDIA GUIDE AND VADE MECUM. 


The General East India Guide and Vade Mecum ; for the Public Functionary, 
Government Officer, Private Agent, Trader, or Foreign Sojourner in British 
India, and the adjacent parts of Asia immediately connected with the Honour- 
able East India Company : being a Digest of the Work of th late Captain Wil- 
liamson, with many Improvements and Additions, embracing the most valuable 
parts of similar Publications on the Statistics, Literature, Official Duties, and 
social Economy of Lifé and Conduct in that interesting quarter of the World. 
By J. B. Gitcuaist, L.L.D. London: Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Book- 
sellers to the Hon. East India Company, Leadeohall-street. 1825. 


Tue ampletitle of this work will give the reader au adequate idea of its very com- 
apap plan, the execution of which occupies a pretty thick octavo volume. 
t is arich mine of varied information respecting the manners, customs, character, 
language, and observances of the natives of India, as well as habits, circumstances, 
and situation of British residents in the East: such as the unexperienced cannot 
tead without profit, nor even the old Indian without much instruction and en- 
tertainment. To the latter this work will recall many agreeable recollections 
of Indian life; and however careful an observer he may have been, he will not 
fail to find in it many things worth knowing, which before escaped him. But to 
the young Oriental traveller especially, it ought to be literally whatits title imparts, 
a Vade ifecum ; and if its value be justly appreciated, those sending young men 
to India will consider it as necessary a companion to them, as Cromwell did a 
pocket-bible to his soldiers. The ‘Guide’ takes up the youthful adventurer 
(in nine cases out of ten a boy from school) at the very outset of his career ; 
informs him what is necessary for his equipment ; points out what demeanour 
is most proper to be observed on board ship; what studies and amusements 
should be followed ; advises how he ought to conduct himself on his arrival in 
India; warns him against the snares that lie in his path; exhorts to frugality 
and temperance ; and, in short, enforces in the most persuasive manner, by 
exhortation and example, practical wisdom, prudence, and virtue. The vast 
fund of miscellaneous intelligence the work contains, will render it highly en- 
tertaining and instructive to all who are interested or connected with India ; to 
rsons strangers to, and embarking for that country, invaluable. In a. future 
Number, should space permit, we may be able to illustrate the character of the 
work by some extracts. In the mean time, we cannot but recommend it ear- 
nestly to the attention of every young man proceeding to India, as containing 
more practical information necessary for him to have, than he would be able 
to obtain in years by merely consulting persons who have resided in the East. 
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House of Commons, Monday, June 6, 1825. 


PETITION AGAINST THE BURNING OF 
HINDOO WIDOWS. 

Mr. Home, after regretting that ear- 
lier attention had not been paid to the 
subject, presented a petition relative 
to the immolation of widows on the 
funeral piles of their husbands, in 
India, from the Burgh of Crail, in 
Scotland. 

Mr. Buxton rose to say, that some 
ineasures ought to be taken by the 
English Government to put a stop to 
this horrible custum. Within the pe- 
riod of five years, no less than 3,500 
widows had been burnt. It was of no 
use to say that no law could be made 
which would be effectual in checking 
it, for of all the nations that had 
governed India, Mahommedan, French, 
Dutch, and Portuguese, the English 
were the only people who had allowed 
it to be continued. 

Mr. Trant thought the Government 
ought to be very cautious in taking 


any measures that might interfere with 
the prejudices of the Hindvos.(1) 

Mr. C. Wysn was of opinion that 
Parliament could adopt no general 





(1) The Indian authorities have inter- 
fered freely euough, when it suited their 
typ enon with the Native prejndices ; as 
in flogging, hanging, and shooting Brah- 
mins, whose persons are considered 
sacred ; apprepriating the gifts brought 
to their temples, tying round their 
necks pieces of pork, which they hold 
in utter abhorrence, as is stated to have 
been done at Rangoon; but when it is 

roposed to interfere beneficially for the 

‘atives themselves, then nothing is 
heard but strong recommendations of 
caution, as if to do good in India was of 
all things the most dangerous. After the 
Company has tolerated, or rather fos- 
tered this infamous practice in its terri- 
tories for hundreds of years, while it is 
tolerated by no other Christian power in 
India, has there not been abundant time 
for deliberation, and evution enough to 
satisfy Mr. Trant? Is it not high time 
to think of making a beginning to co 
something tewards the abolition of such 
an enormity? ‘To ery caution in this 
case, is as superfluous as to advise slow- 
ness to the snail, or indolerce to the 
sloth. 


measure without the greatest danger 
The House must consider that India 
was a country composed of a great 
pumber of different nations, of very 
different manners and principles, dif- 
fering as much from one avother as 
the nations of Europe ; and what could 
Parliament do? Without the power 
to enforce any genera! law, their evact- 
ments would be without effect. The 
Joeal authorities were the only persons 
who could interfere in putting an end 
to this practice, which every man of 
feeling must deplore, though it was his 
decided opinion, that no viclent mea- 
sures should be adupted. (2 

Sir C. Forbes was convinced that 
the practice might and ought to be put 
a stop to, In several instances, mea- 
sures resorted to for that purpose had 
been quite successful. He believed 
that not one in a thousand of the vic- 
tims submitted to this death volun- 
tarily. At Benares, Governor Duncan 
had taken steps for putting a stop to 
infanticide. These were most decided- 
ly successful, and if the same decision 
and measures were used for preventing 
the burning of widows, he had no 
doubt of a similar result. He heped a 
Committee would be appointed next 
Session, and a report made to the House 


(2) No violence would be necessary. 
It would be simply to refuse to grant a 
license to barn widows withia the Bri- 
tish territories ; ag the French, Dutch, 
Danes, and Portuguese have done with 
respect to theirs, and as it has also been 
doue lately on the Bombay side of India, 
without ary bad consequences whatever. 
Infanticide, and the throwing of females 
into the Ganges, has also been inter- 
dicted without any denzer; therefore to 
say that this measurc would be attended 
with great danger, shows utter igno- 
rance of the subject. If it were sincere'y 
desired that the local authorities should 
do any thing, an injunction would be 
sent te that effect, without which it is 
highly improbable that they will trouble 
themselves about the matter more then 
they have done hitherto. Pariiament 
may wait a loug while iudeed for any 
improvement among the Natives of India, 
if it upor he local Govern- 
ment. 
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of what might be done with safety. 
( Hear.) 

Mr. H. East thought that the re- 
peated discussion of the question in 
this House had tended to increase the 
practice.(3) He was against any violent 
measures, and thought the Missiona- 
ries had much in their power.(4) If they 
would instil into the people’s minds 
proper sentiments of religion; if they 
wouldendeavour to convince the widows 
that ‘‘ it was better to marry than to 
BURN,” (a laugh,) he had no doubt 
that this means would be more suc- 
cessful than any other.(5) 

Mr. W. Smit thought that no vio- 
lent measures ought to be adopted, but 
he was convinced that something ought 
to be done. He would not ask a spe- 
cific act, but if the House would ex- 
press their sentiments decidedly and 
unanimously against this horrible prac- 
tice, he was sure, ere long, it would be 
destroyed. 

On the petition being brought up 
and read, 





(3) This is the most extraordinary 
surmise that ever was heard of, and one 
would have suspected, if the orator had 
been a person unacquainted with India, 
that the argument had been borrowed 
or stolen from the West India Slave 
Owners, who are constantly raising this 
outery against Parliamentary discussion. 
But with respect to the East Indies at 
least, we will venture to assert, that 
hardly one of the Hindoos who engage 
in perpetrating these horrid sacrifices 
know of the existence of the British Par- 
liament, and are, at least, perfectly ig- 
norant and indifferent as to what senti- 
ments may be uttered there. For the 
victims themselves, it is well known that 
they can neither read nor write ; yet we 
are asked to believe that these miserable 
slaves of a dark and bloody supersti- 
tion court martyrdom, that they may 
have the honour of being talked of in a 
House nine or ten thousand miles off, 
and commiserated there by certain 
strange people of an impure race, and 
outcasts from the Hindoo faith. 

(4) That they have nothing in their 
power, is proved by the fact, that Sut- 
tees are nowhere more frequent than 
just in the neighbourhood ef the Head 
Missionary Estabiishment at Seram- 

re! 

(5) This miserable pun upon Scripture 
language, introduced to convert a serious 
subject into a jest, only excites a laugh, 
without one expression of censure, in 
that same assembly which enacts laws 
to punish Carlile and others, for not 
reverencing the Scripture, 
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Mr. Hume took the opportunity of 
stating that half measures had done 
much mischief, and he thought the 
authorities at home were much to 
blame in not forwarding instructions 
to the Governors for the purpose of 
putting a stup tothe practice. From 
1787,to 1820, he believed not one letter 
had been sent out to that effect. He 
hoped that some decisive, but, at the 
same time, cautious measures would 
be adopted. 

Sir I. Corrin thought the readiest 
way to lose possession of India, was to 
interfere with the prejudices of the 
people. (6) 

After some observations from Mr. 
Hyde East, Mr. F. Buxton, Mr. Traut, 
and Mr. Money, the petition was laid 
on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


Tuesday, June 7. 
IMPRISONMENT IN INDIA. 

Mr. Hume said that he moved, two 
years ago, for returns of persons con- 
fined by the several Governments of 
India, without the form of trial, for 
reasons of state policy, or other pre- 
tences of the like nature. As the power 
of arbitrary imprisonment was in all 
countries to be watched jealously, so 
there were reasons which made it par- 
ticularly desirable that there should 
be strict limits put to its exercise in 
india. The peculiar character of the 
country, and the defenceless state of 
people—their distance from the Su- 
preme Government—every thing tended 
to create objections to the exercise of 





(6) Such an argument might be used 
for ever in defence of the burning of 
witches, or any other absurd practice 
founded on prejudice. But if the pro- 
hibition of infanticide did not endanger 
India, why should the interdiction of 
Suttees? {n the former case, the mo- 
thers, when: prevented from destroying 
their children, took them home again 
rejoiced, like Abraham, at being relieve 
from the performance of so trying a sa- 
crifice, and that their children had been 
preserved to them with a good con- 
science. In the same manner the few 
Hindoo families that burn, (very few in 
comparison with the whole population,) 
who think it a point of honour not to 
leave off an ancient religious custom, 
however abhorrent to their feelings, 
would be very glad to be relieved from 
so dreadful a trial; and if they had so 
excellent an excuse as that Government 
forbade it, they would sit down as usual, 
well content with what fate had de- 
cree 
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the power of imprisonment, without 
first instituting legal proceedings. He 
did not say that Europeaus had often 
been imprisoned arbitrarily ; but there 
could be no doubt that many Natives 
of high caste must have suffered under 
circumstances of hopelessuess and soli- 
tude, appalling to the minds of en- 
lightened Englishmen. At all events, 
if expediency required the possession 
of such a power, or policy called it into 
use, the greatest precautions would be 
necessary for its general control. He 
read an extract from the regulations or 
laws acted upon by the Government in 
India, which showed that any number 
of their mauy millions of Indian sub- 
jects may be deprived of their liberty, 
and thrown into a dungeon without 
any trial, without even cause assigned, 
aud keptin hopeless confinement during 
life, without any intention being enter- 
tained of ordering any judicial investi- 
gation into their conduct, or allowing 
them an opportunity of vindicating 
their character, or proving their inno- 
cence.—The regulation referred to 
was— 

Regulation 8th, passed by the Gover- 

nor in Council, October 7, 1818 : 

* Whereas the ends of justice require 
that, when it may be determined that 
any person shall be placed under perso - 
nal restraint, otherwise than in pursuance 
of some judicial proceeding, the ground 
of such determination should from time 
to time come under revision, and the 
person affected thereby should at all 
times be allowed freely to bring to the 
notice-of the Governor in Council, all 
circumstances relating either to the sup- 
posed grounds of such determination, or 
to the manner in which it may be exe- 
cuted. 

‘ First, When the reasons stated in 
the preamble of this regulation may seem 
to the Governor in Council to require 
that an individual should be placed under 
personal restraint, without any imme- 
diate view to ulterior proceedings of a 
judicial nature, a warrant of commit- 
ment, under the authority of the Gover- 
nor in Council, and under the hand of 
the chief secretary, or of one of the 
secretaries to Government, shall be issued 
to the officer in whose custody such per- 
son is to be placed. 

* Secondly, The warrant of commit- 
meut shall be in the following terms: — 
Whereas the Governor in Council, for 
good and sufficient reasons, has seen fit 
to determine that ———— shall be placed 
under personal restraint at ¥ 
you are hereby commanded and required, 
in pursuance of that determination, to 
receive the person above named into 
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your custody, and to deal with him in 
conformity to the orders of the Governor 
in Council, and the provisions of Regu- 
lation 8th of 1818. 

‘ Thirdly, The warrant of commit- 
ment shall be sufficient authorjty for the 
detention of any state prisoner in any 
fortress, gaol, or other place within the 
territories subject to the Presidency of 
Bombay.’ (7) 

The hon. Member then concluded by 
moving for returns of all persons im- 
prisoned by the Governors in Council 
of the several Presidencies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, without the in- 
stitution of judicial proceedings, and 
without a verdict obtained against 
them ; the time, place, and circum- 
stances of imprisonment; the age, sex, 
and rank of the parties, &c. 

Mr. Wynn agreed that arbitrary im- 
prisonment ought to be rarely exer- 
cised, and that it should be carefully 
watched. But circumstances made it 
impossible to do without it in India. 
Individuals might, in consequence of 
wars with the Natives, be subjected to 
restraint or imprisonment, without re- 
ference to guilt or innocence. The 
sons of Tippoo Saib were under the 
strict observation of Government. He 
could easily conceive reasons which 
would make it indispensably necessary 
to restrain their liberty, though he was 
not aware of an offence which could be 
imputed to them; nor did he think 
they ought to be subjected to any 
harsh restraints unnecessary for secu- 
rity. He had no objection to the mo- 
tion. 

Sir C. Forses thought that it would 
be mere advisable for his hon, Friend 
to move for copies of the Memorials of 
persous suffering under arbitrary con- 
finement. He was afraid that it was 
too common a case for the Go- 
vernments there to keep back Memo- 
rials from the Directors, while the par- 
ties were languishing in hopeless con- 
finement. One case he knew of. The 
Raja of Anjipore had fallen under 
the suspicion of the local Government 
for no other apparent reason, but that 
he was beloved by his subjects. His 
aunt, more subservient to the British 
authorities, was putin his place. He 
had been in close confinement fifteen 
years. During that period he had remit- 
ted three Memorials. He (Sir C. Forbes) 
had seen the copy of one of them, and 
mentioned it toa Director, whoassured 
him that no such paper had reached 





= 


(7) 


See Bengal Regulations of 1814, 
No, 59, and No. 59 of 1821, p. 24. 
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this country. He very much regretted 
the little attention which was given to 
India affairs in Parliament. ‘The very 
mention of India, it hail been said by 
a foreigner, was enough to clear the 
House. He regretted the doing away 
of that good old custom of bringing 
forward in every Session an Indian 
budget—a practice first discontinued 
when Lord Mulgrave was at the head 
of the Board of Control. The tempta- 
tions to acts of tyranny would be much 
fewer, and the complaints of grievances 
would gradually cease altogether, be- 
cause Parliainent would find remedies 
for them all. He remembered what 
the right hon. Secretary for Foreigu 
Affairs had said upon those appeals. 
No doubt, considering how many com- 
plaints there were coming from every 
part of the Continent against the con- 
duct of the Indian Goverument, the 
right hon. Gentleman ou going out 
would have found it very convenient to 
carry a law in his pocket, to prevent 
them for the future. 

Mr. Cannin6 denied the sentiment 
attributed to him of wishing to stop 
appeals from the conduct of the local 
to the Supreme Government. So far 
was that representation of what he had 
said from being correct, that it was 
nothing like true. It was, in fair in- 
terpretation, actually the reverse. Cer- 
tain European bankers having made 
loans to the Native powers, which 
were expressly against the law, at- 
tempted to persuade the Supreme Go- 
vernment to interfere with those Na- 
tive Princes to get back the money 
lent. In reference to these designs, 
he had expressed a wish that there 
should be a law passed to prevent any 
appeais to the Supreme Government 
en occasions of this kind, where the 
original transactions had been in con- 
traventiou of the law. Nay, more, fe 
would now say deliberately, and in the 
face of any East India loan. contractor 
whatever, that all the opprobrium, all 
the scandal, ail the shame and re- 
proach which fell upon the British Go- 
vernment in the minds of the Natives, 
might be place! to these scandalous 
and unlawful loan .-ansactions. (7) He 





(7) It would then be placed very er- 
roneously. [t makes little difference to 
the Natives whether their mouey goes to 
Loan Contractors, or is taken from 
them by the East India Company; but 
the destruction of the Rohilla nation, 
and the plunder of the Begums of Oude, 
by Warren Hastings, Clive’s treachery to 
Omichund, and fifty other things done 
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expressed his sincere wish that those 
loans might never be paid. If his 
voice could reach any of the Native 
Princes, from whom a single rupee 
was owing, he would raise it to caution 
him against the necessity of paying it, 
and to assure him that he was in no 
danger from the power of the Supreme 
Government. (8) Kad then tomake such 
an attack upon bim during his absence! 
He did not know tu which of the hon. 
Gentlemen he was indebted for the 
compliment, They sat on different 
sides of the House; but sv strong was 
their identity of feeling, if not of per- 
son, that they themselves were a little 
confounded by it. One hon. Geutle- 
man did not know whether he himself, 
or the other hon. Gentleman, had a 
yaper in his pocket. They were very 
ike two gentlemen in the Spectator, 
who were so closely united, that they 
were thought to have between them 
only one opinion, one idea, one reli- 
gion, and one hat. (Much laughter.) 
Sir C. Forges rose to observe, that the 
right hon. Gent. might rest assured he 
would never be found saying any thing 
in his absence which he would not 
say in his presence. And he would 
tell him now to his fave, what his 
friends would be very slow to do, how- 
ever much they might both think and 
say it behind his back, that his wit 
was often misapplied, and did much 
injury to the cause it was meant to 
serve. In the field of wit he would not 
enter with the right hon. Gentleman, 
nor did he envy him that sort of talent, 
however admirable ; but as to facts, be 
must remind him, (what it might be 
extremely convenient now to forget,) 
that he had said no more that night 
than he had done on a former occasion, 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s pre- 





by the Company, might be mentioned, 
infinitely more disgracefal than even the 
joan transactions of Paul Benfield. 

(8) Suppose the Company has annihi- 


lated every other authority in the coun- 
try where the loan was contracted, and 
with its sanction too, is it not its duty so 
far to discharge the functions of Govern- 
meut, as to compel the payment of just 
debts to which itself gave occasion, while 
it has left no other power to which re- 
course may be had? Is not the refusal 
to interfere in that case, a connivance 
with fraud—an encouragement to Native 
Pziaces to defraud their private creditors, 
that the more may remain in their 
treasuries for the Voges ultimate] 

to seize upon, as has usually happened 
on one pretence or another ? 
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sence, and “which he would now re- 
peat, that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had gone out to India, he would have 
found it very convevient for his ease 
and comfort, on arriving there, to 
have taken that law, which he had 
proposed agaseet appeals, out of his 
pocket. The right hon. Gentleman 
might, therefore, both have spared his 
ill-tempered wishes, and the thunder- 
ing tone and violeut manner in which 
he had expressed them, As to the 
loans made to Native Princes, it was 
easy to take for granted that Euro- 
peans were concerned in them, and 
made them through the ageucy of Na- 
tive bankers, and, therefore, deny a 
right of apveal for recovery of the mo- 
ney, although, in point of fact, the 
transaction was purely native. On 
this subject, he would take the oppor- 
tunity of solemnly declaring, that he 
had never in his life been concerned, 
directly or indirectly, im any such 
lvan to the natives of India. 

Mr. CaNnNING explained, aud begged 
it might be recollected, that he bad 
not been the first aggressor in this de- 
bate. 

Mr. Hume said, that the assertions 
of the right hon. Geutieman were as 
opposite to the real state of the ques- 
tion, as the mode of advancing them 
was unwarrautable. In the course of 
his speech he bad thought proper to 
assume, that the sort of appeals he 
wished to have a law to stifle, were ap- 
peals for support and protection from 
Government in committing illegal acts. 
Would the House really believe, that 
the right hon. Gent. thought such a law 
necessary? Could it be necessary for 
any purpose, but to prevent redress be- 
ing sought by persons engaged in what 
was legal as the law now stood? 
On a former occasion, the right hon. 
Geutieman had listened to the same 
view of his conduct being taken ia that 
House with silent acquiescence, yet he 
would now call it in question as if totally 
unfounded, Atleast this was his (Mr. 
H.’s) impression of ~ at had before 
taken place; but of course when hon. 
Members disavow an intention, it is 
not for others to press the subject. 

The motion was then carried with- 
out any opposition being offered. 


INDO-BRITONS. 


Mr. Hume had alrea‘ly called the at- 
tention of Parliament to the propriety 
of allowing that class of natives in In- 
dia, who were called half-caste, to 
serve as jurvmen, If the House would 
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only allow those memorials from the 
half-caste Natives to which he had re- 
ferred to be produced, it would find 
that the Court of Directors, and the 
Government of Calcutta, had done 
every thing which was calculated to 
outrage and distress the feelings of the 
Indian people. He now begged to 
move ‘* for copies of any memorials 
or representations that had been sub- 
mitted tothe Government of India by the 
Indo-Britons ; the replies to thejr pe- 
titions ; and of all correspondence rela- 
tive thereto, between the Indian Go- 
vernment and the Court of Directors.” 

Mr. Wynn begged to state, that no 
such complaints, as those of which 
the hon. Member spoke, had been 
received since he had been in office. 

Motion agreed to, 

Mr. Hume then said, that at the 
time Lord Hastings was in India, his 
Lordship, taking into consideration the 
sufferings of this balf-caste, did make 
a minute in Council, authorizing their 
nomination to certain local appoint- 
ments in different parts of India. Since 
that time, this, like a great many 
other good orders, had been rescinded 
by the subsequent Government. He 
moved, and he should be surprised if 
his motion were objected to, “ that 
there be laid before this House copies 
of the Marquis of Hastings’s minute of 
Council in the year 1817, respecting 
the appointment of Indo-Britons to 
certain offices in India, and of any pro- 
ceedings or correspondence thereon.” 

Mr. Wynn could find no such mi- 
nute as the hon. Gentleman referred 
to; though he bad discovered a docu- 
ment by which it appeared, that the 
half-caste Indians had been employed 
by our Government in India. The hon. 
Gentleman must be aware, that other 
matters were frequently mixed up 
with minutes of this kind, which it 
might be quite improper to publish. 

Mr. Hug, to obviate the objection, 
would have shaped his motion to apply 
to such parts only of the minute as 
related to this subject; but as from 
what had dropped from Mr. Wynn, 
it appeared that the return would be a 
blank, the motion was not pressed. 


THE REV. DR. BRYCE. 


Mr. Hume next begged to call the 
attention of the House to the case of 
Dr. Bryce, who had been appointed 
Clerk to the Stationery Committee of 
the Bengal Government; and in respect 
of which the Ecclesiastical Synod of 
the Presbyterv,to which he was attached, 
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were now discussing whether any Pres- 
byterian clergyman could lawfully hold 
a plurality of offices of any sort. Mr. 
Buckingham, itseemed, having publish- 
ed some remarks on this Gentleman’s 
appointment in his paper, which was 
widely circulated all over India, was 
on that account, and that account alone, 
banished from ludia; and another 
individual, for a similar offence, had 
been illegally imprisoned, whom it was 
understood that Lord Amherst had 
determined for several mouths to keep 
in confinement. Now, the Rey. Mr. 
Bryce, or Dr. Bryce, was an acknow- 
ledged writer (as we understuod) in 
the John Bull in the East, the John 
Bull of India, (a laugh)—a twin bro- 
ther of the John Bull of London. The 
Presbytery, a least, did consider that 
it was not for the honour and interest 
of the Scottish church, that this indi- 
vidual should continue a member of 
their body and in this office at the sane 
time. But they couldcome to no decision 
without ducumental evidence of his ap- 
pointment. Anditseemed of great con- 
sequence, that the House and the coun- 
try should have the opportunity of 
considering the conduct of Mr. Adam 
and Lord Amherst in sivgle acts of 
this kind, by which alone we can ap- 
preciate the general merits of their 
government. He moved, therefore, 
“ for a copy of the miuute of the Su- 
preme Council of Bengal, by which 
the Rev. Dr. Bryce was appointed 
Clerk of the Stationery Committee ; 
and copies of any correspondence on 
the subject between the Directors and 
the Government of India.” 

Mr. Wynn conceived that the hon. 
Geutleman had failed to lay the slight- 
est ground for the production of these 
papers. (Hear.) Ur. Bryce’s appoint- 
ment was disapproved of by his Ma- 
jesty’s Government in England as svon 
it was knuwn; and in consequence, 
orders had been despatched out to In- 
dia to order it to be revoked. Some 
delay had intervened in the execution 
of those orders, and the Government 
here had sent second orders, the result 
of which was not yet known. (9) 

(9) This shows that the Reverend 
Gentleman, who could not afford time for 
the Secretaryship of the Bible Society, 
which he theretore resigned, but ac- 
cepted the Clerkship of a paper, pen and 
pounce Committee, with a salary of be- 
tween 500/. and 600/. per aunum—who, 
notwithstanding, went to law with a 
newspaper that called him a worldly 
priest, and sought fifty times greater 
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Sir C. Fores thought it very extra- 
ordinary that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should refuse the papers now 
called for. (Cries of Question.) 

Mr. DENMAN could not conceive why 
the Government of India should refuse 
to do that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted to have been prvuper, 
and which was an order prompted by 
the Board of Directors here. It was, 
therefore, necessary the orders them- 
selves should be produced, in order 
that it might be seeu whether or not 
they were peremptory, or of a nature 
that might be evaded at pleasure. 

On a division, there appeared for the 
motion 26; against it 74 ; majority 46. 


Monday, June 13. 
EAST INDIA JUDGES BILL, 

On the motion of Mr. Wynn, the 
order of the day for the further con- 
sideration of the report on the above 
bill was read. 

Mr. Home then rose aud spoke nearly 
as follows :— 

I wish to propose some clauses for 
insertion in the present bill; and I 
trust that the House will indulge me 
for a few moments, whilst | state the 
objects which I have in view. At the 
present moment, the right of serving as 
jurymen on criminal trials in the Presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras,and Bombay 
is limited to British-born subjects. At 
Ceylon, however, Natives of all classes 
have been admitted to the privilege of 
sitting on juries; and great incon- 
venience is at this moment expe- 
rienced in our Indian provinces, be- 
cause a similar regulation is not 
adopted there. Itis worthy of remark, 
that since courts martial were first 
established in India, all those courts 
have been composed of Natives,whether 
Musulmans or Hindoos. The service 
has sustained no injury on this ac- 
count; on the contrary, discipline is as 
well maintained in the Indian army as 
it is in that of this country or any part 
of the world. 

‘The courts martial which were lately 
held at Barrackpore for the trial of the 
mutineers were composed entirely of 
Natives. When I was in India I at- 





damages than a Judge would give him— 
still so ardently clings to the loaves aud 
fishes, that it requires two pulls of the 
Court of Direetors, with the Board of 
Control and Ministers at its back, to 
drag the bait out of his mouth. 

The Devil, grown wiser than in days of yore, 
Now tempts by making rich, not moking poor. 
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tended courts martial where the judge 
and the interpreters were the only Eu- 
ropeans present. This privilege of sit- 
ting on courts martial had been pro- 
ductive of great benefit, by imparting 
to the Natives a sense of their own 
consequence, and making them feel 
an interest in the service, which other- 
wise they would not possess. It was in 
1810 that the Supreme Council issued 
an order to the Government of Ceylon, 
authorizing the supreme Court of ju- 
dicature there to empannel juries 
of Natives as well as Europeans in cri- 
minal cases. In consequence of that 
order, the then Chief Justice, Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, issued a rule for 
summoning Natives to serve on juries ; 
and J have the authority of Sir Alexander 
Johnstone, as well as of the Chief 
Justice who succeeded him, for stating, 
that the measure produced the most 
beneficial results, and occasioned an 
important chaxge in the public feeling. 
One of the most important results 
which Sir Alexander Johnstone attri- 
buted to the measure was, that he was 
enabled within a year and a half efter 
it came into operation, by the influence 
which it gave him over the minds of 
the Natives, to persuade such of them 
as were slave-owners, to adopt au im- 

rtant step towards emancipation. At 

is suggestion, they came to a reso- 
lution, that the children born of slaves 
should thenceforth be free. This im- 
portant step never would have been 
taken, had it not been for the regu- 
lation permitting Natives to sit on 
juries, which elevated them and gave 
to them a higher tone of feeling than 
they had before possessed. (Hear). 
The case of Ceylon is ove in point. 
I ask the House, to do with respect 
to our extensive empire of Hindoostan, 
what has been done at Ceylon. 

There are a variety of classes of in- 
habitants subject to our rule in India, 
There are not only Hindoos and Euro- 
peans, but an intermediate class, si- 
milar to the people of colour in the 
West Indies, who are called half-castes 
or Indo-Britons. ‘The latter class is as 
numerous as Europeans in the Presi- 
dencies, and comprises men of talent 
and ability, and of the best possible 
education, and as fit to sit on juries as 
two-thirds of the Europeans who en- 
joy that privilege. From the small 
number of Europeans at Calcutta, it is 
found necessary to empannel persons 
(Europeaus) of all descriptions; and 
not unfrequently common sailors, who 
have not been twenty-four hours on 
shore, may be empanpelled, to try a case 
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where the evidence proceeds entirely 
from Natives, and can only be commu- 
nicated through the medium of an in- 
terpreter. The Natives and Indo-Bri- 
tons, feeling themselves degraded in 
being precluded from sitting on juries, 
have petitioned to be admitted to a 
participation in that privilege. To 
accede to their wishes will be no more 
than an act of justice, and it will 
render them well-affected towards the 
Government. One of the absurdities 
of the present system is, that an Eu- 
ropean could not possess a single acre 
of land in India, but, nevertheless, en- 
joyed the privilege of sitting on juries ; 
whilst the half-castes, persons born of a 
European father and Native mother, 
were allowed to possess land to any 
extent; at the same time that they 
were not permitted to serve on juries. 
( Hear.) 

In 1416 a petition was sent to this 
country by the Natives, praying that 
they might be permitted to sit on juries. 
The authorities here, on considering 
the petition, were of opinion, thet the 
supreme courts in the Presidencies 
already possessed the power of direct- 
ing that Natives should serve on juries. 
In 1817, the Natives presented amemo- 
rial to the Supreme Court at Calcutta, 
in order to have the question settled. 
The Judge, on that oceasion, declared 
that it was not in his power to direct 
Natives to sit on juries under the exist- 
ing law, and that Parliament alone 
could grant them the privilege. I ex- 
pected to have seen the hon. Member, 
who was lately Chief Justice, in his 
place; he weuld have been able to 
state to the House what had occurred 
on the occasion to which I allude. 

At the present moment, when an 
important change is being effected 
with respect to juries in this country, 
by calling into action twice the num- 
ber of individuals who ever were en- 
titled to serve on juries before, it does 
appear to me that Parliament should 
not refuse to extend a similar advan- 
tage to India. If the Act of Parliament 
be nut sufficiently clear,—if it admit 
of the interpretation which had been 
put on it in the Supreme Court, I call 
upon the House to remedy the defect, 
aud to set the question at rest by adopt- 
ing the clause which I intend to pro- 
pose, authorizing the Judges of the 
Supreme Courts to summon juries of 
half-castes as well as Europeans, as 
has been done by his Majesty’s letters 
patent, with respect to Sierra Leone. 
Such a measure will, | am convinced, 
be of great public advantage, and will 
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mpart considerable satisfaction to a 
large class of his Majesty's subjects in 
India. If the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Wynn) has seen the 
representation which was sent to this 
country by the Natives, I have no 
doubt that he found it worthy of his 
attention. On the 8th of Jan. 1822, 
an application was made to the Su- 
reme Court at Calcutta to permit 
atives to sit on juries. The Chief 
Justice said, that the Sheriff might 
summon them if he pleased. The 
Sheriff answered, that he could not 
do so unless he was instructed by the 
Judge. The Chief Justice then de- 
clared that he had no power to give 
such instructions, and there the matter 
ended. 

It will be observed, that the Chief 
Justice made no objection to the pro- 
position on the ground of any incon 
venience that he expected to result 
from it, but merely stated that he had 
no authority on the subject. ( Hear.) 
1 call upon the House, then, to confer 
upon the Judge this authority. I ex- 
pect no remedy from the East India 
Company. I declare that I never ex- 
pect any measure, calculated to effect 
any improvement iv India, to proceed 
from that Company. That Company 
are possessed of an immense monopoly, 
aud hold the destinies of between se- 
venty and eighty millions of people in 
their bands; but they use their power 
for no good purpose ; and if the Board 
of Control continues to remain quies- 
cent, it becomes the bounden duty of 
Parliament to interfere on the subject. 
When the charter shall expire, which 
1 hope will wever be renewed under 
any thing like a continuance of the 
present system, (hear,) what will be 
the objection to the adoption of a more 
liberal policy towards the natives of 
India ?—That they are not prepared 
for such a change, Who, then, would 
be to blame for that, but Parliament, 
in refusing them the means of raising 
their character? I trust, therefore, 
that the House will agree to my propo- 
sition, which will have an extensive 
moral influence on the Native charac- 
ter. I think that the example of Cey- 
lon is one that we should follow with 
respect to India, and that it is wise 
and expedient to give to natives of 
India the right of being summoned to 
sit on juries. 

I have likewise another clause to 
propose, which relates to a very im- 
portant subject. At present there is 
no trial by jury iu our Indian Presi- 
dencies, in civil actions : all cases are 
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decided by a Judge. It often happens 
that the Company are a party in ac- 
tions, either as plaintiffs or defendants, 
and that property to a great amount is 
at issue. In what an unfavourable 
situation are individuals placed who 
are opposed to the Company in these 
cases! They are dependent on a Judge 
who is dependent on the Company. I 
do not mean to say that the Judges in 
India are capable of acting improperly ; 
I allude to no individuals in particular ; 
it is the system of which | complain— 
a system which prevails in India, and 
not in Evgland, I therefore propose, 
by a clause, to extend the trial by jury 
to civil actions, instead of leaving the 
power of decision in the hands of a 
Judge, who it is impossible, looking at 
the composition of society in India, 
should not be biassed. (Hear. 

Of all countries in the world, India is 
that which has perhaps the best claim to 
the trial by jury; for, to a certain ex- 
tent, it formed part of the old system 
of Native jurisprudence, under the 
name of punchayet, on the principle 
of arbitration, The number of indi- 
viduals. who compose the punchayet 
is not so large as that of our juries ; 
but that, in my opinion, is of little 
importance. The trial by punchayet 
is, in fact, a trial by jury ; and itis a 
benetit which should be extended 
throughout the Presidencies where the 
King’s courts are established. If any 
thing is more importaut than another 
in trials respecting property, it is, that 
the parties with: whom the decision 
rests should be acquainted with the 
language of the Natives ; for there is 
nota trial takes place in which Natives 
are not examined as witnesses, At 
present, however, the Judge who is to 
decide a cause receives the evidence 
through the interpretation of another, 
1] contend, therefore, that great incon- 
venience and the risk of injustice being 
done, would he avoided if Natives were 
admitted to sit on juries. The advan- 
tage which results from the presence of 
Natives has been fully exemplified by 
the system pursued with respect to 
courts martial; and indeed it must 
be evident that Natives, frem their 
knowledge of the national language, 
manners, and customs, would be better 
able to sift and examine evidence than 
a Judge who is ignorant of those parti- 
culars. I could, if it were necessary, 
prove that Judges in India have fre- 
quently experienced the greatest diffi- 
culty in arriving at a proper knowledge 
of the evidence upou which they were 
to decide a case, I have the opinions 
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of several Judges who have been in 
India, that it is impossible for any 
persons but Natives to understand the 
evidence which is given in the courts. 

I may be tuld that I should make the 
proposed change in the law the subject 
of a separate bil! ; but I answer, that it 
is to provide against the inconve- 
niences which may arise between the 
end of the present and the beginning 
of next session that I propose the 
clauses. If the right hon. Gentieman 
opposite would pledge himself that he 
will, next session, bring in a bill, or 
even move for the appointment of a 
committee on the subject, | would not 
force the question on ; but seeing no 
disposition ou bis part to make any 
concession, I feel it my bounden duty 
to propose the clauses which I have 
described. (Hear.) The first clause does 
not specify anytime atwhich the change 
shall take place, but merely declares 
that the Judges shall have authority to 
direct Natives to be impannelled on ju- 
ries under such regulations as may be 
thought advisable for the due admi- 
nistration of justice. I will conclude 
by moving, that the first clause be 
brought up. 

Mr. Wynn.—If I object to the 
clause proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, it is not because I dislike 
it in itself, but because I disapprove 
of the manner in which it has been 
brought forward. It is not, in my 
opivion, proper that a clause so im- 
portant in its nature should be brought 
up to be inserted in a bill with which 
it has no sort of connexion. Bills are 
passed through this House by different 
stages, in order to afford an opportu- 
nity for their being well investigated 
and understood ; but that oUject would 
be defeated, if clauses, intended to 
effect’ the most important changes, 
were allowed to be intruduced into a 
bill with which they bad no possible 
connexion. With respect to the hon. 
Gentleman’s first proposition, namely, 
that of enabling the half-castes and 
Natives to serve on juries, I am cer- 
tainly inclined to helieve that it would 
prove very advantageous. (Hear, heur.) 
The reason why | bave not brought 
forward any measure for this purpose 
is, in the first place, that I have great 
doubt whether any measure is neces- 
sary on the subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber has alluded to a representation 
which has been made to the home 
authorities by the Natives. I have no 
kuowledge on that subject. I uvder- 
stand, however, that sucb a representa- 
tion was made, and that an answer 
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was returned, stating that Government 
had no doubt that Natives, lawfully 
born in wedlock, were entitled to be 
considered as British subjects, and 
had a right to enjvy all the privileges 
possessed by British subjects. For my 
own part, | am quite ready to say that 
I consider all persons born in Calcutta 
to be British subjects, and eatitled to 
all the privileges which appertain to 
that character. ‘They certainly would: 
be so if they came over to this country; 
they might here serve on juries, sit in 
this House, and do any act which 
could be done by an Englisiman. 
(Hear.) 1 can see no reason whatever 
why, if these persons can serve on ju- 
ries in England, they should not do the 
same thing in India, subject to regu- 
Jations which should provide for their 
being of sufficient intelligence. ( Hear.) 
I have entertained some doubts, in 
consequence of the representations of 
persons well acquainted with the cha- 
racter and habits of the natives of In- 
dia, as to whether those persons could 
be advantageously mixed with Euro- 
peans on juries. I was anxious to 
obtain information ou this point, which 
I have been prevented from receiving 
by the unfortunate deaths of the two 
late Chief Justices, Blosset and Puller, 
I have no douht, however, that I shall 
soon obtain the information which I 
desire ; and then T may be able to meet 
the hon. Member's wishes on this point, 
if he will be content to wait. 

Witly respect to the other proposal of 
the hon. Member, that of introducing 
trial by jury in civil cases, I am by no 
means prepared to accede to that. 
doubt whether such a measure would 
be conducive to the due administration 
of justice, or is desired by those to 
whom it would apply. I have heard 
that in consequence of the limited na- 
ture of society in the Presidencies, it 
would be extremely difficult to procure 
a fair trial by jury in civil cases. There 
is hardly any person familiar with the 
practice of local jurisdiction of towns 
in this country, who does net know 
how strong prejudices ran, and that it 
was often found necessary to remove a 
trial to an adjoining county in conse- 
quence. Uvfortunately there is no 
adjoining county to Calcutta, from 
which an impartial jury may be selected. 
1 know it is the opinion of many Gen- 
tlemen who have been eminent in 
their profession, that the trial by jury 
in civil cases would be of benefit in 
India. It was the decided opinion of 
Sir Thomas Monro that the Native 
juries or the panchayet system should 
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be encouraged. That would be more 
agreeable to the natives of India than 
the English jury system, The Natives 
are extremely litigious, but their fond- 
ness fur litigation is surpassed by 
their dread of the delay which was 
attendant on the English judicial sys- 
tem. (Hear.) lam desirous, whenever 
a fair opportunity occurs, to secure the 
jurisdiction of the panchayet to the 
whole of our Indian empire. The 
number of persons composing a jury is 
not in my opinion very material: a 
jury of five or seven will come to as 
proper a decision as a jury of twelve. 
Englishmen are very naturally proud 
of their own institutions, and are apt 
to believe, that that which was best for 
England must be best for any other 
country in the world; but I would ra- 
ther obtain the object of the institu- 
tion of trial by jury under the name of 
the panchayet, a system which was 
known to the forefathers of the Na- 
tives, than under a form and name 
which would be new to them, ( Hear.) 
For the reasons which | have stated, [ 
feel it necessary to oppose the inser- 
tion of the clauses proposed by the 
hon. Member; but I have no objection 
to have it understood, that I will next 
session introduce a measure to effect 
the object of the first resolution. 

Sir C, Fores next addressed the 
House, but in so low a tone of voice 
as rendered the greater part of his 
speech inaudible in the gallery. He 
spoke for some time, but we were only 
able to catch the following detached 
sentences in his speech. He thought 
that the clauses proposed by the ho- 
nourable Member for Montrose were 
well deserving the attention of the 
House. As it had long been the 
practice to try the offences of our Na- 
tive sepoys by courts-martial formed 
out of their own Native officers, 
he did not think that any harm would 
arise from giving to the Natives, 
under certain regulations, the power 
of determining law-suits regarding 
property by means of juries formed out 
of their own countrymen, The hon. 
Member informed the House that he 
himself had sat on juries with natives 
of India. It was at that time the or- 
dinary practice, in the Mayor’s Court 
at Bombay, for Natives, as well as Eu- 
ropeans, to be impannelled, and it an- 
swered extremely well ; but this prac- 
tice, he regretted to say, had since 
been discontinued,—he did not know 
why or for what reason ; and he sincere- 
ly hoped it would be revived. He had 
never supposed that a question could 


arise as to the right of the natives of 
ludia, born of European parents, either 
under the British flag, or in provinces 
ceded to it, to participate in all the 
privileges of British-born subjects ; 
but as a doubt seemed to have arisen 
as to the validity of that right, he was 
glad tohave seen it dissipated forever by 
the candid declaration of the right hon, 
the President of the Board of Control. 
He was sorry, however, to say, that the 
right of the Native sailors to participate 
in the privileges of British sailors had 
been taken away from them in a most 
unjustifiable manner by au act of the 
last session, which had been carried by 
a majority of forty-twoever nine Mem- 
bers. He trusted that the right hon. 
the President of the Buard of Control 
would, before the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament, take 
the whole of these regulations into his 
most serious consideration ; they well 
deserved such consideration, and no- 
thing but good could spring out of any 
attention be might bestow upon them, 
In conclusion, he made some observa- 
tions on the salary granted to the Bi- 
shop of.Calcutta. It was nominally 
50002. a year; but it was paid in a spe- 
cies of coin, which very wont tete 
diminished its real amount. Now 
52061. a year did not appear to him a 
larger income than the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta ought to enjoy; he, therefore, 
suggested the propriety of entering in- 
to some arrangement which would 
make the Bishop’s real income amount 
to its full nominal value, to which he 
could assure the House it did not 
amount at the present moment, 

Mr. W. Smitu.—lIt is not my inten- 
tion to detain the House long upon this 
question, because, to say the plain 
truth, [ am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the affairs of India to be qualified 
to interfere withit. The same reasons, 
however, which led me to say a few 
words the other night with regard to 
the abominable sacrifice of suttee, now 
lead me to say a few words upon the 
matter which is at present under the 
consideration of the House. I said on 
a former occasion, that it was my opi- 
nion, that any decisive declaration of 
the sentiments of this House in repro- 
bation of the continuance of the prac- 
tice of suttee, would put a more effec- 
tual stop to it than any positive euac- 
ment of the legislature; and I now 
say, that a declaration of the House 
with regard to the right of native In- 
dians, especially of the half-castes, 
as they are called, to sit upon juries, 
will be almost as effectual in giving 
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them that right as any legislative pro- 
vision for that puryu.°. My right hon. 
friend opposit’, the President of the 
Board of Control, has given what he 
conceives to be a strong reason, why 
this clause should not be adopted at 
present. He says that we ought not 
to agree to it now, because there can 
only be one other occasion in the pre- 
sent bill on which we could debate it. 
Now this argument appears to me to 
be undeserving the weight which my 
right hon. Friend attaches to it. 1 con-~ 
sider the matter,which my hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose has_ this 
evening laid before us, to be of great, 
nay, of the very first importance, for it 
appears, that we have now a _ half- 
caste, forming an intermediate link 
between the Europeans of India and 
the millions of Native subjects over 
whom they exercise all the rights of 
supreme dominion. ‘The more we en- 
courage that caste, the more we mul- 
tiply those links which connect the 
conquered with the conquerors, the 
better will it be for all parties, and the 
more safe for the interests of ne 
in India. (Hear, from Mr. C. Wynn.) 
I think that my right hon. Friend op- 
posite is of the same opinion as | am 
upon this part of the subject, and I 
Shall be glad to hear from him any thing 
which I can construe into a hint of his 
intention to take it up fully in the next 
session of Parliament. If the law be, 
as we have heard it stated, that all per- 
sons born in India are competent to sit 
upon juries, all that is wanted is a de- 
claratory law to that effect. The pro- 
mulgation of such being fhe opinion 
of the right hon. the President of the 
Board of Control will, I have little 
doubt, produce the effect we all desire ; 
but I am anxious that there should be 
no doubt at all left upon the point; | 
am anxious that if we produce the ef- 
fect at all, we should produce it most 
fully and unequivocally. I therefore 
trust, that my right hon. friend will, 
at a very early period in the next ses- 
sion, look into this business, and that 
he will favour the House and the coun- 
try with some measure, which shall 
clearly define and determine the rights 
of all classes of his Majesty’s subjects 
born under the protection of his flag in 
India. As to the other alterations 
which my hon. friend the Member for 
Montrose has this eveniug proposed, I 
shall not venture to give any decided 
opinion. They would on the very face 
of them, demand much investigation 
both at home and io India; and with 
the scanty knowledge I possess upon the 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 6, 
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subject, it would ill become me to say 
to what conclusion that investigation 
must lead, With regard, however, to 
the right of the half-castes to serve up- 
on juries, I must say, that it appears to 
me to(be of the highest consequence 
that it should be clearly admitted ; and 
it was on that account I heard with so 
much {pleasure the candid admission 
which fell from the lips of my right 
hon. Friend opposite. (Hear.) 

Mr. TRANT.—1 have but a few words, 
Mr. Speaker, to say upon this question. 
I heard with extreme pleasure what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman who so 
worthily fills the office of President of 
the Board of Control, in answer to the 
observations of the hon. member for 
Montrose. As it was my fortune to be 
resident for a long series of years at 
Calcutta, I feel myself competent to 
speak to the respectability of the half- 
castes of that place. 1 think they are 
fully qualified to discharge all the du- 
ties of jurymen, not only with credit to 
themselves, but also with benefit to the 
community, I should not have tres- 
passed further upon your attention at 
present, had not the right hon. the 
President of the Board of Control, and 
also the hon. member for Montrose, 
both said something about the pun- 
chayet, and also about the system 
which Sir Thomas Monro introduced, 
whilst he was Governor of the Presi- 
dency at Madras. As that system has 
been mentioned, I beg leave to read to 
the House a few passages from a work 
which has been published by Mr. 
Tucker, in which he quotes the opi- 
nion of Mr, Fullerton upon it, wha 
was member of the Council at Madras, 
when Sir T. Monro was Governor, and 
who is now himself Governor of the 
settlement which we have in ‘Prince of 
Wales's Island. That gentleman uses 
the following language :— 

To convey to the mind of an English 
reader even a slight impression of the 
nature, operation, and result of the ryot- 
war system of revenue, connected with 
the judicial arrangements of 1816, must 
be a matter of some difficulty. Let him, 
in the first place, imagine the whole 
landed interest, that is, all the landlords 
of Great Britain, and even the capital farm- 
ers, at once swept away from off the face 
of the earth ;—let him imagine a cess or 
rent fixed on every field in the kingdom, 
seldom under, generally above, its means 
of payment ;—let him imagine the land, 
so assessed, lotted out to the villagers, 
according to the number of their cattle 
and ploughs, to the extent of forty or 
fifty acres each;—let him imagine the 
revenue rated as above, leviable through 
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the agency of a hundred thousand revenue 
officers, collected or remitted at their 
discretion, according to their idea of the 
occupaut’s means of paying, whether 
from the produce*of his land or his 
separate property. And, in order to en- 
courage every man to act as a spy on his 
neighbour, and report his meaus of pay- 
ing, that he may eventually free himself 
from extra demand,—let him imagine 
all the cultivators of a village liable, at 
a!l times, to a separate demand, in order 
to make up for the failure of one or more 
individuals of their parish ;—let him 
imagine collectors to every county, act- 
ing under the orders of a Board, on the 
avowed principle of destroying all com- 
petition for labour, by a general equali- 
zation of assessment, seizing and send- 
ing back runaways to each other ;—and, 
lastly, let him imagine the collector, 
the sole magistrate or justice of peace 
of the county, through the medium 
and instrumentality of whom alone 
any criminal complaint of personal 
grievance, suffered by the subject, can 
reach the superior courts ;—let him 
imagine, ut the same time, every subor- 
dinate officer employed in the collection 
of the land-revenue to be a police officer, 
vested with pewer to fine, confine, put 
im the stocks, and flog any inhabitant 
within his range, on any charge, without 
oath of the accuser, or sworn recorded 
evidence on the case. If the reader can 
bring his mind to contemplate such a 
course, he may then form some judg- 
ment of the civil administration in pro- 
gress of re-introduction into the terri- 
tories under the Presidency of Madras, 
containing 125,009 square miles, and a 
population of twelve millions, 

To this passage, Mr. Fullertou has at- 
tached a note, stating, that Mr. Hodg- 
son his colleague in the Council, had 
formed a similar opinion on the sub- 
ject, and would have signed the minute, 
had he not been absent from home 
when Mr. Fullerton called upon him. 
I have read this passage, in order that 
both the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control, and the hon. Mem- 
ber of Montrose may know, that such 
an opinion does exist as to the efficacy 
of the system of Sir T, Monro; and [ 
trust that it will not escape the obser- 
vation of the right hon. Geutleman 
near me, when he is considering, the 
measure which he has this nigbt hinted 
he may hereafter introduce to the no- 
tice of Parliament. Before I sit down, 
I would wish to ask a question of the 
hon. Member for Moutrose. In the 
year 1819, the hon. Meinber moved for 
the production of a variety of returns 
relative to the administration of justice 
in India; the returns were ordered, 
and they have produced a collection of 
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papers, which I consider extremely 
valuable. The hon. Member stated 
at the time, that when those papers 
were laid upon the table, he should 
move that they be referred.to the con- 
sideration of a Committee, to deter- 
mine ,whether any and what improve- 
ments could be made in our judicial 
system in India. I hope that he has 
not given up the intention which he 
then entertained; I hope that he will 
not shrivk from the task which he then 
undertook; 1 recommend it to his no- 
tice as a subject which well deserves it. 
If, however, he has abandoned it, I 
beg leave to say, that, if ama Mem- 
ber of Parliament uext Jear, and the 
right hon. Gentleman near me (Mr. C. 
Wynn) has not before that time laid 
before us some measure which will 
render it unnecessary, I will myself 
bring forward some motion on the 
subject. 


Mr. Hume.—Permit me, Sir, to say 
a word or two in reply to certain obser- 
vations which have been made in the 
course of the debate. I think that I can- 
not be justly accused of a wish to hurry 
these clauses unfairly through the 
House, when it is recollected that the 
effect of them, and my intention to 
move them, has been known to hon. 
Members for the last three weeks ; nor 
can I be justly accused of a wish to 
impede the progress of this bill, when 
it is recollected that I allowed it to be 
committed, at a very late hour, without 
any opposition. (Hear, from Mr. C. 
Wynn.) With regard to the question 
which has just been put to me by the 
hon. Member opposite, I beg to an- 
swer, that I have no intention to aban- 
dou the object which [ professed my- 
self tu have in view, when I moved for 
the papers to which he has alluded. 
With regard to the proposition now 
before the House, | beg to say, that as 
the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
seems seriously to wish for some im- 
provement in the present system, I 
shall not press it to a division, if I can 
get it accomplished in any other way. I 
will, therefore, take time to consider, 
whether it may not be better for me to 
bring in a short bill now, explanatory 
of my objects, and then leave the mat- 
ter to stand over till the ensuing session, 

The clause was then, by leave ot the 
House, withdrawn. The report was 
received. The bill, with the amend- 
ments made by the Committee, was 
ordered to be engrossed, and to be read 
a third time on Wednesday se’nnight ; 
when it was so read accordingly, and 
passed, 
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The following are the clauses pro- 
posed by Mr. Hume :— 


[, Whereas, it is deemed expedient 
and beneficial, that trial by jary in civil 
cases should be introduced into the prac- 
tice of his Majesty's Supreme Courts in 
India on the plea side, subject to such 
modifications as the state of the British 
settlements in India may require, Be it 
therefore further enacted, that from aud 
after the passing of this Act, it shall be 
lawful for the said Supreme Courts at the 
several presidencies of India, and they 
are hereby required, in all pleas aud 
issues and civil cases (wherein either of 
the parties to a suit or action, or to an 
issue sent down from the equity side of 
the Court, shall desire that the same ma 
be tried by a jury,) to direct the Hig 
Sheriff to summon a jury according to 
the rules, regulations, and in the same 
manner, as in cases of trials by indict- 
ments or informations, on the crown 
side of the said Supreme Courts ; pro- 
vided also, that such jury, when so sum- 
moned, shall be guided and governed in 
all its proceedings in the same manner, 
and with the same privileges and func- 
tions, as are exercised or enjoyed by all 
cag in civil cases and pleas in any of 

is Majesty’s Courts of record at West- 
minster, or in such form and manner as 
may be deemed by the Supreme Court 
at each such yormeesty or settlement 
ys penne to the local circumstances of 
the country, and consistent with the re- 
ligious feelings of the people: And each 
Supreme Court is hereby required to 
make such rules and orders as may ap- 
ar to. them proper and suitable, sub- 
awe to confirmation by his Majesty in 
England; but all such rales and woes fa 
to be made, shall remain in force, unless 
repealed by orders from England. 

2. Provided alwys, and be it further 
enacted, That it shall and may be law- 
ful for the said Couris, upon application 
made to them for that purpose, by mo- 
tion or otherwise, as they may direct, to 
grant special juries ia ~; | cases civil or 
criminal, which may be brought before 
them, such jurors tu be taken by lot, to 
the number of twenty-four, from the 
grand jury roll, and each party allowed 
to challenge such list of twenty-four 
persons when so noi:inated alternately, 
until such list shall be reduced to twelve 
names. he priority of right to chal- 
lenge being decided for the agent for 
each party drawing lots for the same, 
which remaining twelve persons shall be 
summoned according to the directions 
herein before contained, and in all cases 
of non-attendance, every such person so 
neglecting or refusing to appear, unless 
such neglect or refusal be accounted for 
to the satisfaction of the Court, shall be 
fined in any sum the Court may direct ; 
and in every such case it shall and may 


be lawful for either of the said parties 
to pray a tales. 

3. Whereas, doubts have arisen re- 
specting the compatenty of other than 
European born subjects of the King to 
serve on Juries in India, and whereas it 
is expedient gradually to elevate and im- 
prove the condition, and add to the re- 
spectability of his Majesty’s loyal and 
faithful Native Indian subjects of all 
classes, Be it therefore enacted, that 
from and after the passing of this Act, 
it shall be lawful for the several High 
Sheriffs of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Sincapore, and Prince of Wales’ Islan 
or their under Sheriffs, to enrol an 
summon to serve ou grand and petit and 
special juries, according to their several 

ualifications, all subjects of our Lord 
the King born under the British flag, or 
the subjects of states conquered by the 
British arms, or ceded thereto—such 
last having taken the oath of allegiance 
to the King; also such other Indian 
subjects of his Majesty, whether born 
under his flag or in a conquered or 
ceded country, (having taken the oath of 
allegiance before a magistrate or the 
sheriff) as shall desire to serve the office 
of grand or petit or special juries, bein 
duly qualified to execute the said severé 
offices, and shall be willing to take the 
oaths of jurors, according to the forms 
of their respective religions, and accord- 
ing to the regulations enacted, or to 
enacted, by the several supreme Courts 
for the formation of juries, as required 
by this Act to be made, 


4. Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That in all cases wherein the 
said Sheriff shall have refused to enter 
any person herein before described, 
keing an Indian born subject, upon the 
bSoks or rolls of grand or petit jurors, 
it shall and may lawful for every 
such person thinking himself aggrieved 
thereat, to move the Court, or a judge 
in chambers. That such sheriff may be 
called upou to show cause why he re- 
fused or neglected to enter such person 
on the oe or roll of such grand or 
2 gene and after hearing the same, 
which such Court or judge are hereb 
authorized and required to do, suc 
Court or judge, as the case may be, shall, 
if they shall see fit, make a summa 
order for the enrollment of any suc 
eg so complaining, or such books or 
ists as aforesaid. 


5. Provided also, and be it further 
enacted, That in all cases, civil or 
criminal, it shall be competent to the 
sheriff, or, failing him, to the Court, 
(upon motion made, )to direct juries to be 
summoned, for trials civil or criminal, 
composed in such proportions and of 
such castes or descriptions, European or 
Native, wholly or partially, as may seem 
best suited to the ends of justice in each 
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case. Provided, nevertheless, that no- 
thing herein contained shall prevent the 
sheriff or the Court from ordering and 
summoning foreign Europeans and Ame- 
ricans to serve on juries conjointly with 


subjects of the King, in matters where 
foreigners are parties, and would be 
entitled in England to juries in similar 
cases ; such foreigners not to be required 
to take any oath of allegiance. 


House of Lords, Friday, June 17, 1825. 


LOANS IN INDIA, 
The Marouis of Hastings rose, in 
pursuance of the notice he gave yes- 
terday, to introduce a bill to explain 
the clause of the Act of the 13th Geo. 
IlI., which had been supposed to limit 
the rate of interest on loans made in 
India to 12 per cent. The noble Mar- 
quis spoke in so low a tone of voice 
that it was very difficult to collect even 
a small part of what he said. We un- 
derstood him to object, in the first 
place, to the opinion given by the law 
officers of the Crown on the construc- 
tion of the clause of this Act. He paid 
the greatest deference to the opinion of 
those officers, but he must be allowed 
to dissent from it when he found it in 
contradiction with the system which 
had been acted on for half a century 
in India, It surely could never be 
maintained that the simple opinion of 
counsel, however respectable, should 
supersede so long a practice. This, it 
was true, was not likely to happen now ; 
but there had been bad times, and bad 
times might return; but their Lord- 
ships should be careful not to establish 
such a precedent. The opinion given 
purported that the clause in question 
extended to the whole of India—even 
to powers totally independent of the 
East India Company, than which no- 
thing could be more unjust, when it 
was considered what the practice had 
been. The preamble of the Act show- 
ed what the meaning of the clause was. 
It was made penal to take a higher 
rate of interest than twelve per cent., 
because, under the plea of interest, 
presents had sometimes been corruptly 
taken; but the framers of the bill never 
dreamed that they were competent to 
restrain British subjects from takiug 
any rate of interest in the dominions of 
@ sovereign independent prince, over 
whose states they had no authority. If 
this could be supposed, the greatest 
confusion and inconsistency would ap- 
pear in the subsequent practice of the 
Government of India. Howcould acts 
done in foreign independent states be 
made prosecutable and recoverable in 
his Majesty’s courts in India? This 
would be to suppose that a penalty was 
enacted which these courts had not the 
means of inflicting, 





The noble Marquis then proceeded 
to show that the construction put upon 
the Act of Parliament by the law-offi- 
cers of the Crown was inconsistent 
with regulations which had been sub- 
sequently made by the Supreme Go- 
vernment of India. These regulations 
had the force of law. They were not 
issued until after they had been jregis- 
tered in the Supreme Court of Justice, 
and they were annually laid before 
Parliament. These regulations had 
sanctioned the lending of money ata 
much higher rate of interest than 12 
percent. A regulation was promul- 
gated in 1793, authorizing the reco- 
very of interest at 24 and 37 per cent. 
Another regulation, made in 1803, ex- 
tended the rate of interest to 30 per 
cent.. These regulations, and the 
practice which had been constantly 
followed, clearly showed that the Court 
of Directors and the Government of 
India had never understood the Act to 
put any limit to the rate of interest, 
with respect to contracts made by Bri- 
tish subjects domiciled in the territory 
of a foreign prince. On these grounds 
he submitted to their Lordships’ consi- 
deration a bill to amend and explain 
the Act of the 13th of George LI. After 
the first reading, he should move that 
the opinion of the Judges be taken to 
ascertain whether the bill he now in- 
troduced clearly and effectually ex- 
plained what ought to be the meaning 
of the clauses of the Act relating to the 
rate of interest. 

The bill was read a first time, and 
ordered to be printed ; after which the 
noble Marquis gave notice that he 
would move the second reading on 
Monday, if the printed copies were 
then on the table. 


Wednesday, June 22. 

THE INDIAN INTEREST BILL, 
The Marouts of Hastings now 
moved the Order of the Day for the 
second reading of the Bill for removing 
the doubts entertained with respect to 
the 30th clause in the 13th of Geo. III. 
—He stated, that when he last ad- 
dressed their Lordships, it might be 
recollected that he expressed his wish 
to benefit by the opinion of the 
learned Judges, as to the provision of 
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the bill he submitted to the House. 
Seeing those learned persons now pre- 
sent in the House (the Judges had en- 
tered at five minutes before five) he 
should recapitulate, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the statements he had urged. The 
object of the present bill was to define 
the rate of interest to be taken on mo- 
ney lent in India, so as to prevent all 
future misunderstanding, if possible, 
on this subject. No further back than 
the year 1802, the then Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General, gave 
an opinion which questioned the prac- 
tice till that time pursued by the Go- 
vernment in India, with regard to the 
limitations on the interest to be derived 
on the lending of money there. It was 
necessary that it should, therefore, be 
declared ; and the present Bill se de- 
clared that the 30th clause of the Act of 
the late King, respecting the rate of in- 
terest, did not, and could not, extend 
in its application to persons who were 
domiciliated in the territory of any Na- 
tive or independent Prince in India. 
Both those great law officers to whom 
he had referred, must have taken a 
very narrow view of the limitation 
clause ; but they were under the neces- 
sity of extracting something from it, 
aud this consideration might account 
for the complexion they happened to 
give it. Had they looked to former 
Acts of Parliament with reference to 
India, it must have been perceived, he 
thought, that the term “ East Indies,” 
though in itself most comprehensive, 
was confined, in the contemplation of 
the British Parliament, to the pos- 
sessions or territory of the East In- 
dia Company in India; and he held 
it to be impossible that the Legis- 
lature, in all its provisiens for In- 
dia, could have contemplated it in 
any other view. Here, also, the pe- 
nalties were confined to the very place 
or places where the offence had been 
committed ; and was it rational to in- 
flict the punishment where the trans- 
gression could not even be tried ? How 
was the penalty to be levied as it af- 
fected the domiciles of independent 
states? The difficulty in one respect 
might easily be solved. The first Go- 
vernments which had been formed in 
India paid regard to their own interests, 
so that money was lent at rather an exor- 
bitant rate, no matterto what party, and 
therefore the 30th section of Geo. III. was 
intended to restrict such a misapplica- 
tion of money when convertible to our 
Native foes. This might explain the 


meaning of the section in question ; 
and if it did explain that section, it also 
did away with the legal opinions which 
had questioned the construction put 
upon the Act by the Government of 
India. Thus again, by an Act of the 
37th of the late King, sustaining the 
spirit of the 13th, all dealings were 
prohibited with the Native Princes, 
not sanctioned by the Government of 
India, or to the benefit of states not iu 
alliance with us. If the legal con- 
struction put upon the 13th of Geo. III. 
were valid, then the 37th of the same 
King was merely a dead letter; and 
further, it prevented that interest on 
the lending of money which was cal- 
culated on the life interest of the bor- 
rower, whose debts were never paid 
after death. It was upon these grounds 
that he had conceived it necessary to 
bring forward the present Bill; but if 
it were possible to induce their Lord- 
ships to pass it upon his authority, he 
would not consent to it. It would, in 
such an event, be unsatisfactory to 
himself; for where such conflicting 
opinions had prevailed, his first wish 
was forinformation, It was happy for 
their Lordships—it was happy for our 
interests in India, that information 
could be obtained from indubitable 
sources, and at hand, 

The motion was here put, that the 
Bill be now read a second time, and it 
was accordingly so read. 

The noble Mover then proposed this 
question for the consideration of the 
learned Judges—Whether the provi- 
sions of the Bill did truly set forth the 
intent, and meaning of section 30th of 
the Act of the 13th of the late King ? 

The Marguis of Lanspown thought 
that the propounding of his noble 
Friend’s question should have preceded 
the second reading of the Bill. By 
that measure, their Lordships now 
stood pledged to the principle of the 
Bill. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR could not 
but coincide in opinion with the noble 
Lord. But the Bill had actually been 
read a second time, and the step was 
irrevocable; and the,only way that 
remained for their Lordships was, to 
enter a notice of caution on their Jour- 
nals, that the present case should not 
hereafter be drawn into a precedent 
for altering the practice of the House. 

The question was then handed to the 
learned Judges, who, after a short 
colloquy with the Lord Chancellor, 
took time to consider it. 
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PETITION OF JOHN CARNALL, OF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Presented to the House of Commons on the 27th May, 1825. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


at midnight upon the rocks, thus afford- 
ing ample opportunity for escape, was in 
itself sufficient evidence that he enter- 
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The humble Petition of John Car- 
nall, of Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope, mariner, showeth, 


That your petitioner having many years 
commanded ships in the merchant ser- 
vice, had retired to the Cape, where he 

urchased an estate about eight miles 
trem Cape Town, and was residing on 
such estate, when, as a witness for the 
defendant in a criminal prosecution for 
libel, (his Majesty’s Fiscal against Laun- 
celot Cook, Esq.), he became acquainted 
with Mr. William Edwards, the notary 
who conducted the defence, and was in- 
duced, from the celebrity he thereby ac- 
quired, to place the conduct of some 
legal business in his hands, which your 
petitioner avers was the origin and sole 
motive of his acquaintance with the said 
William Edwards. 

That on occasion of the said William 
Edwards proceeding, on the morning of 
the 17th of September last, from 
Town, to embark on board a convict 
ship in Simon’s Bay, bound to Port 
Jackson, under sentence of seven years’ 
transportation for having addressed a 
letter to his Excellency the Governor 
the said William Edwards accompanied 
by a police-officer, called in his way at 
your petitioner's house, and requested 
under the plea of sickness, to be allowed 
to rest himself. ‘That your petitioner 
complied with his request, and at his 
solicitation for refreshment, invited him 
to break fast. 

That the said William Edwards, still 
complaining of increased indisposition, 
retired with a very ordinary excuse from 
the parlour, closely followed by the 
police-officer; and that the latter re- 
turned, after the lapse of fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and announced to your 
petitioner that the prisoner had escaped. 

That your petitioner most solemnly 
declares his utter ignorance of any medi- 
tated intention or plan on the pert of 
the said William Edwards to effect his 
escape ; that he neither received token or 
communication from him, or held any 
conversation with him while at your pe- 
titioner’s house, but in presence of, and 
audible to, the officer ; and that the cir- 
cunstance of the said William Edwards 
having rescued the same officer from 
drowving at the risk of his life, when 
the boat which conveyed him from Rob- 
bin Island to Cape own was swamped 


— no premeditated intention of the 
ind. 

That your petitioner, on the news of 
this escape reaching Cape ‘Town, was 
forthwith seized by his ajesty’s Fiscal, 
and dragged from his house without the 
production of any warrant, and conveyed 
under a strong escort to the gaol at Ca 
Town, where he was confined in a soli- 
tary cell of about ten feet by twelve 
within, from the 17th of September to 
the 24th of December, with no other 
bedstead or bedding allowed him for the 
first two nights but the stretcher and 
mattress on which the dead are laid out 
in the prison, both swarming with 
vermin. 

_ That though afflicted with fits at the 
time, he had neither medicines or other 
aid for some days, nor the means of 
common cleanliness furnished him ; that 
for the first ten days he was not allowed 
to be even shaved; and that nearly a 
fortnight had elapsed before his cell- 
door was permitted to be left open during 
the day for the admission of fresh air. 

That throughout the greater of 

our petitioner's imprisonment, gabe 

ept in solitary confinement, and de- 
barred from any intercourse with his 
wife or friends, deprived of every com- 
fort, refused the refreshment of wine or 
spirits, incessantly annoyed by petty vex- 
ations quite unneces to his security, 
frequently deprived of water, and dis- 
turbed, with scarcely an exception, every 
morning of this long period, by the 
rattling of chains, and the dreadful yells 
of slaves suffering under the lash. 

‘That your petitioner was at length 
brought to trial before two Commis- 
sioners of the Court of Justice, on a 
charge of having aided in the escape of 
William Edwards, and upon the single 
testimony of a Hottentot girl in your pe- 
titioner’s service, named Eyoge, who has 
since confessed that her evidence was all 
rp aed dictated to her by one of the 

iscal’s men, and her obedience exacted 
under the threat of a severe flogging, he 
was sentenced to a fine of fifty rix dol- 
lars, and one year’s banishment from the 
colony. 

‘That his Majesty’s Fiscal, uot satisfied 
with the severity of this sentence, ap- 
pealed from it to the full Court, when 
your petitioner was again brought to 
trial and sentenced to five years’ trans- 
portation to New South Wales, his Ma- 
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jesty’s Fiscal having declared to your 
petitioner on his first preparatory exami- 


nation, that he would now pay him off 


an ‘‘old grudge” he had long owed 
him, and Mr. Cloete, the advocate, hav- 
ing directly stated to him that the Court 
was no more justified in passing such a 
sentence upon him, than upon himself, 
(Mr. Cloete,) and that it was manifestly 
done with the sole view of pleasing Lord 
Charles Somerset. 

‘That on his Excellency the Governor 
being pleased to commute the sentence 
from transportation to banishmeut, your 
petitioner’s application for enlargement, 
to prepare for his voyage to England, 
was only consented to on the condition 
of his depositing two thousand rix dol- 
lars, and finding two persoual securities 
that he should appear and report himself 
every morning by eight o'clock at the 
Town Gaol, ander penalty of forfeiture 
and prise de corps, which money, eon- 
trary to every dictate of reason and good 
faith, was most arbitrarily withheld alter 
the period of his embarkation. 

That during your petitioner's captivity, 
the said William Edwards took shelter 
upon his premises, where he was ulti- 
mately retaken and secured, but whoily 
without the privity or cognizance of your 
petitioner; and that the police-officers 
and soldiers, while in the possession of 
his house, broke down the railings, took 
up the posts, with a quantity of other 
wood, and burnt it for the purpose of 
cooking for about forty or fifty soldiers, 
constables and police-oflicers, &c.. and 
got into his stores and cellars, aud con- 
sumed all his wines, spirits, and can- 
dies, &c. 

‘That if it were admitted that your pe- 
titioner’s sentence had been founded on 
unquestionable evidence of his having 
aided in, and abetted the escape of the 
said Wm. Edwards, which was not the 
case, it would, uevertheiess, be aito- 
gether unwarrantable, inasmuch as the 
conviction of the said Wm. Edwards was 
notoriously illegal, while your petitioner 
was absolutely brought to trial, in con- 
travention of the thirty-third article of 
the second section of Crown trials, the 
code by which criminal proceedings at 
the Cape are regulated. 

That by oak arbitrary proceedings 
your petitioner was compelled to direct 
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the sale of his property, to liquidate the 
charges on his trial and other contingent 
expenses, and for his passage to Europe. 
And your petitiouer further states, that 
the proceeds of that sale were seized by 
order of the Government, and to this 
moment your petitioner is ignorant whe- 
ther they have beeu given up; and that 
he finds himself iu consequence berett of 
means of support, and reduced to poverty 
and indigence, from afflucuce acquire? 
by many years’ industry. 

‘That the power assumed by his Mz 
jesty’s Fiscal, at the Cape of Good Hoye, 
is ot & magnitude territie to civil liberty 
and the possession of property, and such 
as must blast every honest and iude- 
pendent man’s prospects, if he is so un 
fortunate as to incur the displeasure of 
the Goveruor, or any of his dependents. 

That charges of favouritism, partiality, 
and corruption, in the whole judicial 
hody at the Cape, are general aud noto- 
riows as the sun at noon-day; and that 
it is the current vpinion of the colonists, 
that his Excellency the Governor, through 
the instrumentality of the Fiseal, can im 
yose what fine, penalty, or punishment 
ie pleases to inflict upon, or, in fact, 
ruin the health and property of any of 
the colonists who should unfortunately 
become obnoxious to him. Your peti- 
tioner humbly submits that such a con- 
dition of Government loudly demands 
the interposition of your hon. House. 

‘That as the Court refused to give your 
etitioner, although frequently requested 
xy him and by bis law agent, any cer- 
tificate of the proceedings of the Court, 
he can only refer to the diary of your 
petitioner as follows, and which will 
more fully illustrate the nature of the 
grievance set forth ; and particularly ex- 
plains his sufferings in that cell, and the 
prison discipline of slaves and Hottentots 
at the Cape. And your petitioner, there- 
fore, humbly but confideutly submits his 
case to the consideration of your hon. 
House. 

Your petitioner, therefo.e, prays, that 
your hon. House will institute an inquiry 

into the merits of lis allegations, and 
afford your petitioner such redress as 
your hon. House in its wisdom may dee: 
proper. 


And your petitioner, &c. 
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PETITION OF MR, BISHOP BURNETT, OF THE CAPE OF 
GOOD HOPE. 


Presented to the House of Commons on the 16th of June, 1825. 


To the Honourable the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, in Parliament assembled : 


The Petition of Bishop Burnett, of 
the Cape of Good Hope, Gent. 


Most respectfully showeth—That your 
petitioner in the year 1820 was induced 
to embark considerable capital in an 
agricultural undertaking in the district 
of Albany, Cape of Good Hope, the pro- 
gress of Which undertaking was greatly 
impeded by the colonial authorities re- 
fusing him that assistance so liberally 
extended to the emigrants then locating 
in the district, contrary to the express 
assurances of the Under Colonial Se- 
cretary, that your petitioner should re- 
ceive the utmost assistance in the event 
of his not burdening the Government 
with the expense of transporting a party 
of settlers in aid of his undertaking. 

‘That after anexpenditure of more than 
20,000 rix dollars, during your peti- 
tioner’s first year’s enterprise, upon a 
farm hired of one Robert Hart, for the 
cultivation of green forage, expressly at 
the suggestion of Lieut.-Col. Somerset, 
from whence his first year’s returns had 
been estimated from 7,000 to 10,000 
dollars, his enterprise was utterly frus- 
trated by partiality in the Commissariat 
by preference to the military growers of 
forage, and by trespasses of the Cape 
Colonial Cavalry. 

"hat your petitioner had then recently 
been the accidental medium of vindi- 
cating the character of Captain Stacken- 
strom, Landdrost, of Graaff Reinet, from 
aspersion, and-rescuing him from a 
conspiracy, the aim of which was to 
degrade him in his regiment, and dis- 

lace him from the magistracy, as a re- 
erence to the proceedings of a Court of 
Inquiry held at that period upon the 
conduct of Captain Stackenstrom will 
clearly establish ; and that your petitioner, 
in consequence of this occurrence, became 
forthwith obnoxious to the Colonial Go- 
vernment. 

That before the expiration of the above 
stated period, the said Robert Hart com- 
menced proceedings at law against your 
petitioner for the recovery of 900 rix 
dollars, a balance of account, (although 
your petitioner had expended so much 
money ee his premises,) and pro- 
ceeded, through forms of law with which 
your petitioner was totally unacquainted, 
to judgment. Notwithstanding your pe- 
titioner had tendered a boné fide claim 
upon the Commissariat for forage sup- 


plied the Cape Cavalry, and thus recog- 
nised by its commander Captain So- 
merset, in liquidation of this judgment, 
it was immediately followed up by a 
publication of his insolvency, and the 
whole of his property was forthwith ad- 
vertised for sale. 

That the sale was nevertheless as ar- 
bitrarily suspended by the Colonial Go- 
vernment, as it had been _ illegally 
threatened, and that in spite of every re- 
monstrance on the subject on the part of 
your petitioner, the proceedings in this 
instance were left in complete abeyance 
for a period of two years, notwithstand- 
ing the public judicial declaration of a 
Commission of Circuit about the middle 
of that period, that these proceedings 
were in error, and that your petitioner 
was not insolvent. 

That with a view to compel some- 
thing like decision on the part of the 
Colonial Government, your petitioner, 
on the arrival of the ensuing Commission 
of Circuit, instituted proceedings both 
against Robert Hart aud the Public Se- 
questrator for their illegal and oppressive 
conduct in this particular, justifying his 
process more espccially from the public 
declaration of the preceding commission, 
that these proceedings were altogether 
illegal and vexatious. 

That your petitioner was universall 
considered an aggrieved and persecute 
man, whom the Colonial Government 
had determined to crush; but that the 
flagrancy of its injustice had attained such 
a degree of notoriety, that the arrival 
of the last Commission of Circuit was 
hailed by the whole independent popula-~ 
tion of the district as the certain period 
of his triumph—from its fears of a rigid 
scrutiny by the Commissioners of In- 
quiry, if uot from its peor integrity. 
That the proceedings of this Commission 
were nevertheless a departure from the 
dictates of common sense as well as 
justice, and so palpably partial and cor- 
rupt, as to occasion general astonishment 
and disgust throughout the district, and 
a current opinion that the decisions of 
this Commission were dictated by the 
Colonial Government prior to the inves- 
tigation of their relative cases. 

‘That such intolerable oppression, in- 
volving no less an issue than the utter 
demolition of your petitioner’s prospects 
iu the colony, induced him, trom im- 
perative duty to himself and the public, 
to represent his case in a memorial to 
his Excellency the Governor, with a 
bond fide view of obtaining inquiry and 
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redress—a proceeding warranted by the 
laws of all civilized States, and especially 
justified by those of his native country. 

‘That hisExcellency, altogether slighting 
the prayer of your petitioner’s memorial, 
or instituting any inquiry into the merits 
of the charges he had adduced against 
the Commissioners, placed it forthwith 
in the hands of his Majesty’s Fiscal, with 
orders to commence criminal proceedings 
thereon ; and a prosecution for libel was 
begun accordingly. That as no lear loci 
was applicable to your petitioner’s case, 
uo English statute or Dutch decree, nor 
even summary enactment of a Cape 
proclamation, his Majesty’s Fiscal ob- 
tained his conviction upon his own un- 
warranted assumption of Roman practice, 
both contrary to the laws of the ten 
tables, of the Pandects of Justinian, the 
acknowledged bases of that code by 
which the Batavian republic and its pro- 
vinces had hitherto been governed, and 
your petitioner was sentenced to five 
years’ banishment from the colony. 

‘That during the course of this prose- 
cution, which was vexatiously protracted 
by the illegal retention of papers ne- 
cessary to your petitioner’s defence, his 
house was invaded by his Majesty's 
Fiscal, and attendants, under the sauc- 
tion of his Excellency’s warrant, and 
his papers seized for the avowed purpose 
of implicating him in the promulgation 
of a charge against his Excellency, of 
having committed au unspeakable atro- 
city with his reputed son, the physician 
to his household,—a proceeding as un- 
justifiable as the grounds of it were 
visionary, no doubt now existing in the 
minds of the Cape Town colonists that it 
was prepared, affixed, and withdrawn, 
ina ee exigence of his Excellency’s 
unpopu oy L by a person named Jones, 
but better kuown by the appellation of 
Oliver the spy. 

‘That, coutrary to your petitioner’s sen- 
tence, he was left at large subsequent to 
his conviction, and that while engaged 
in preparations for his return to Eng- 
land, err unaccompanied by his 
family, and still appellant in nine cases 
before the court of justice, his house was 
again beset, and his papers seized by the 
Fiscal, without the exhibition of any 
charge, or upon any other authority than 
his Excellency’s caprice ; and though 
entirely innocent of any offence against 
the Colonial Government collectively, or 
any member comprising it, he was com- 

elled, from the alarming suggestions of 
his friends, to seek concealment, and 
withdraw himself from the further per- 
secution of his Excellency. Through the 
instrumentality of the Chief Justice and 
the Fiscal he ultimately embarked, and 
on the 22d of last December quitted the 
colony. 

It will be apparent, that in presenting 
such a statement of grievances to your 
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hon. House, through the vehicle of a pe- 
tition, your petitioner must necessarily 
be restricted to a very imperfect de- 
velopment of four years’ unceasing in- 
justice and persecution; but he is fully 
prepares to substantiate every allegation 

e has advanced, as well as charges of a 
more serious description, against his 
Excellency the Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope, should such evidence be re- 
quired of him. 

In illustrating the character of judicial 

procedure at the Cape, your petitioner 
most respectfully craves the attention of 
your hon. House to the extraordinary 
contrast of his case with that of Mr. 
Lancelot Cooke’s, a most respectable 
merchant of Cape Town, who was tried 
for precisely the same offence—that of im- 
pugning the conduct of a public func- 
tionary in his application for a redress of 
grievance, but with the imputed super- 
addition of having given his memorial 
publicity—the greatest possible aggra- 
vation, or rather, the chief essential in 
the construction of libel—an offence not 
even charged against your petitioner : 
Mr. Cooke, who stood neuter with the 
Colonial Government, was, nevertheless, 
acquitted ; your petitioner, unfortunately 
not in this predicament, was condemned. 
Nor, your petitioner most humbly sub- 
mits, can a pure and unbiassed judgment 
be looked for in causes of appeal to his 
Excellency, where a ‘* malus animus” 
may be said naturally to exist, as in the 
case of the Dutchman Dure, who suc- 
ceeded in causes wherein he was appel- 
lant to his Excellency, shortly after the 
yurchase of one of his Excellency’s 
norses for 10,000 dollars, which died 
after payment, and before delivery from 
the stables. 

That your petitioner, in common with 
his brother colonists, has been much ag- 
grieved by the extraordinary fluctuation 
of the colonial rate of exchange, which 
has singularly proved at higher discount 
when his Excellency has had occasion to 
draw, than when he has feund it expe- 
dient to remit—an evil that would have 
less injurious operation, if his Excellen- 
cy’s salary was paid in colonial currency. 

That should your hon. House suppose 
the Commissariat Department, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, to be governed by 
the ordinary regulatious, your petitioner 
most respectfully begs leave to disabuse 
your hon. House of such opinion; the 
supplies in the district of Albany having 
been, up to the arrival of the Commis- 
siouers of Inquiry, derived from private 
tender only. Hence the enormous price 
of twenty-three stivers and a fraction 
— to the bailiff of the Somerset estab- 

ishment per ration for the troops on 
the froutier, which your petitioner would 
gladly have contributed at ten stivers 
per ration—a circumstance that, waving 
even the suspicion of peculation in the 
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enormous balances of profit, must neces- 
sanity enrich the Colonial at the expense 
of the Home Treasury, and which, by 
excluding competition, paralyzes the 
efforts of the settler iu the only profit- 
able vent for his industry. 

That in the abandonment of Bathurst, 
and the determined opposition of his 
Excellency to the wise and paternal 
measures of Sir Rufane Shaw Donkin, 
the interests of the settlers were directly 
compromised without any regard to con- 
sequences, from which they have scarcely 
yet recovered ; while in the cultivation 
of green forage by the military, and the 
substitution of the Hotteutot Regiment 
for troops of the line, as a pyeterneg 
force on the frontier, your petitioner an 
his brother colonists have experienced 
evils of grievous magnitude and pressure. 

‘That in the constitution of the judicial 
body at the Cape, none of those safe- 
guards are egy ase 9 which ensure to 
the subject the flow of unpolluted justice, 
its present organization consisting for 
the most part of displaced Landdrosts, 
aud one retired English commissary, all 


removable at the pleasure of his Excel- 
lency, and, conmngnney susceptible of 
imputations which will be apparent to 
your hon. House. 

That your petitioner, so far from de- 
siring to agitate any question which 
might glance at the eligibility of Lord 
Charles Somerset to his government, 
has spared no effort to obtain a moderate 
redress from Earl Bathurst's department ; 
but that that department throughout its 
whole correspoudence has projected so 
mauy obstacles and delays, and mani- 
fested so little sympathy tor the anwar- 
rantable aggressions your petitioner has 
sustained, that he is compelled to throw 
himself upon the justice of your hon. 
House, 

Your petitioner therefore prays, that 
your hon. Howse will cause an inquir 
to be instituted into the condact of Lor 
Charles Somerset and the co!ouial autho- 
rities at the Cape, and extend to your 
petitioner such protection and redress as 
to your hon. House may seem meet. 

And your petitioner, &c. 





THE ROYAL AFRICAN INSTITUTION. 


[The report of this Meeting was prepared for our last Number, but postponed for 
want of room.] 


The nineteenth anniversary meeting 
of this Society was held on Friday, the 
13th of May at Freemasons’ Hall, and 
was very fully attended. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of 
GLOUCESTER having taken the chair, 
the annual report was read. It stated 
the measures agreed to by the various 
Powers of Europe and America for the 
suppression of this detestable traffic, 
and animadverted in strong terms on 
the disgraceful and hypocritical con- 
duct of France in particular, in affect- 
ing to concur in the measures adupted 
by other countries for the extinction of 


‘the slave-trade, whilst she privately ex- 


tended towards it all the support and 
— in her power. It then went 


‘into a detailed account, taken from the 


ere lately published by order of the 
ouse of Commons, of the horrid si- 
tuation in which the wretched negroes 
were found on board the several slave 
vessels recently captured by British of- 
ficers, with various revolting particu- 
lars. 

The Earl of CLarenpon came for- 
ward to move that the report be re- 
ferred back to the coimmittee for pub- 
lication. The reason why he moved 
that it be referred back to the commit- 
tee was, because he conceived, al- 
though he perfectly concurred in the 


substance of the report, that there 
were some few expressions applied to 
the French Government—such as the 
epithet * disgraceful ’—which might 
be exchanged for more measured lau- 
guage. He exhorted every friend of 
the cause to keep up his own zeal, and 
dv what he could to eulist others in it, 
until they effected the glorious consum- 
mation for which they struggled, by 
wiping away the tears from millions of 
their fellow-creatures, and others yet 
unborn. He believed the measures 
adopted by Parliament to be perfectly 
sincere ; the cause was gaining ground ; 
and, altogether, there was reason to 
hope that their exertions would be ulti- 
mately crowned with success.—(p- 
plause.) 

Mr. Fowe.t Buxton, in seconding 
the resolution, defended the express 
sions in the report objected to by the 
noble Earl. His Lordsbipthought the 
term ‘* disgraceful ” too Lore, as ap- 
plied to the conduct of France; but he 
(Mr. Buxton) felt that ifthere was any 
thing wrong in the expression, it was 
its being too soft, too restrained, too 
moderate, to mark the really atrocious 
conduct of France in respect to the 
slave-trade. The hon. Gentleman read 
an extract from the correspondence be- 
tween Sir Charles Stuart, our Ambas- 
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sador to the Court of France, and M. 
de Villele, the French minister, in 
which the former asserted that this 
detestable traffic was covered and pro- 
tected by the flag of France; and there 
was scarcely a spot along the coast of 
Africa which was not the scene of its 
horrors, and in which the approach of 
the white man was not the signal for 
war amongst the natives. After com- 
menting upon this passage, Mr. Buxton 
next read a letter from an American to 
his employers in America, in which he 
described the conduct of an African 
chief, who, to redeem his promise of 
furnishing a certain number of young 
negroes, attacked with his soldiers a 

ulet, peaceful, agricultural tribe, in 

e dead of the night, fired all the huts, 
murdered every adult man and woman, 
and all the very young children, and 
delivered over the boys and girls to 
slavery. He read another account of 
the destruction of six African villages 
in one week, of the inhabitants of 
which, ‘‘ those who escaped the sword, 
were sold to the European villains who 
commanded the vessel,” It was not 
on the agents, or the mariners, or the 
slave-dealers, that he visited his deepest 
execration, but on the heads of those 
*¢ European villains,’’—those most 
Christian princes! and their immacu- 
late ministers—those props of the Gos- 
pel! at Madrid and Paris—who were 
the real authors of this villany. (Loud 
cheers.) It appeared from the report 
of the British Ambassador at Paris, 
that in one year no less than three 
hundred and sixty-two cargoes of slaves 
were carried otf from two small rivers 
alone in Africa, comprising, upon a 
moderate calculation, 105,600 indivi- 
duals. What mind was capable of 
grasping such a fact—- of embracing all 
the countless murders and atrocities 
which it combined? It beggared the 
imagination. How degrading to a gal- 
lant civilized nation like the French, 
to prostitute its flag to the protection 
of every villain in the world! With 
what different feelings did the slave- 
trader behold the approach of the Bri- 
tish and French flag! The moment 
he espied the former, he viewed it with 
despair, but he bailed the French flag 
with perfect security. He then refer- 
red to the usual agreement between 
the slave merchant and the captain of 
the vessel, in which there was a con- 
tract for perjury and a contract for 
murder, the latter promising to cut the 
thrvat of every English officer and sea- 
man who came into his power. ‘The 
hon, Gentleman read various particu- 
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lars from the Perliamentary papers, 
all referring to transactions which had 
taken place within the last six months. 
The owners of the ships considered 
themselves fortunate if they succeeded 
in conveying one-third of the slaves 
which they took om board to their 
destivation alive. Here was wholesale 
murder! What would they (the meet- 
ing) not do to put an end to this? For 
16 long years had they been appealing 
to the honour, the feelings, the huma- 
nity of the potentates of Europe; as 
well might they appeal to the honour, 
the feelings, and the humanity of that 
piece of wood on which his hand rest- 
ed. But he felt humbled in the recol- 
lection that slavery existed in the Bri- 
tish colonies, The extinction of slavery 
there would effect the extinction of the 
slave trade.—( Hear, hear.) But the 
House of Commons was so saturated 
with West Indians, that some supposed 
that every effort to attain that object 
must be crushed. He (Mr. Buxton) 
thought not; the enemies of slavery 
ought not tobe disheartened. Although 
they stood as his friend, Mr. M‘Auley 
had long stood the mark of every hired 
libeller, and few here knew what they 
owed that man.— ( Cheers.) They must 
reconcile their minds to Sacrifices ; but 
no matter, a blow had been struck, 
and slavery was destined to perish. It 
was impossible for Christian Britain to 
pecs three-quarters of a million of 

er subjects to continue slaves. ( Hear.) 
If they were foiled iu Parliament, they 
could turn their attention to free la- 
bour.—(Hear.) Mr. Hume described 
a slave as an animal that ate as much, 
and did as little, as he could; it was 
impossible, then, that slave labour 
could compete with free labour. He 
had waited to see if Government would 
redeem its pledge, aud not allow itself 
to be bullied by the Assemblies of Bar- 
badoes and Jamaica; butif they would 
proceed no further, it would be the 
duty of the people here to abstain from 
the use of slave-grown sugar, ahd that 
course would soun effect the extinction 
of negro slavery.—(Hear.) He con- 
cluded by seconding the resolution, 
which was putand carried unanimously. 

Lord NUGENT addressed the meeting 
in an eloqueat speech, in which he 
commented on the conduct of the 
planters ; and after depicting the mise- 
rable state of the negro slaves, im- 
plored the meeting to assist in eradi- 
cating, gradually but surely, the very 
name of a system which the heart was 
incapable of conceiving. So long as it 
continued to exist, it was a rank false- 
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hood to say that the British flag was an 
emblem of liberty. His Lordship con- 
cluded, by moving a resolution expres- 
sive of the feelings of the meeting, at 
the frightful extent to which the traffic 
in slaves is carried, censuring the pro- 
fligate connivance of other authorities, 
and intreating his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take further steps for its sup- 
pression. 

Lord CattTuorpeE seconded the reso- 
lution. He did not like to use the lan- 
guage of reproach towards foreign 
powers ; but wishing France to fill that 
place amongst nations which she ought 
to hold, he wished it would appear that 
she possessed sufficient power to re- 
press the criminal conduct of ber own 
subjects. Any nation which harboured 
in its bosom a pestileutial evil like this, 
cherished something which would be 
Gestructive of its own liberty. He 
should despair of seeing the approach- 
ing coronation of the King of France, 
the bond of union between him and his 
people, and a vew security of the 
French monarchy, unless that same 
oil which was poured on his head, 
acted as a balm to the woes of Africa. 
( Cheers.) 

Mr. SykEs moved a resolution ex- 
nressive of regret that the state of Mr, 
Vilberforce’s health rendered his re- 
tirement from public life necessary, 
and of gratitude for his long and power- 

ful services in the cause of the African 
slave. 

Mr. Spencer Percevat seconded 
the resolution. He protested against 
the application of strong language to- 
wards the continental powers, but ad- 
mitted, that no terms could be too 


harsh by which the iniquitous traffic 
of slave-dealers was designated. 

The Resolution having been passed 
unanimously, 

One of Mr. Wilherforce’s sons re- 
turned thanks on behalf of his father. 

A Resolution of thanks, moved by 
hon. Mr. Shore, and seconded by the 
Earl of Euston, was then passed to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who, in returning 
thanks, expressed his regret that, in 
eighteen years, their canse had not 
made greater progress, although he by 
no means despaired of ultimate suc-~ 
cess. He deplored the absence of that 
assistance towards putting down the 
slave-trade, which had been promised 
by the other European powers at the 
Congress of Vienna; but this country 
must recollect, that these nations did 
not possess a free constitution or a 
free press. (Hear.) Public opinion, 
which carries every thing before it, 
was not heard on the continent. But 
slavery still existed in the British do- 
minions, and slavery and the British 
Constitution should never go together. 
( Hear.) 1t was only by public opinion 
pressing on the Government and Par- 
liament, that this nefarious traffic in 
human blood would be abolished. 
The emancipation of the slave should 
not take place at once, but be gradual. 
As a member of that family which had 
been called to this country as the 
guardians of liberty, he felt himself 
bound to support these principles, and 
no exertion of his should be wauting 
to aid the great cnuse in which they 
hadembarked. (A4pplause.) 

The meeting then separated, and a 
collection took place at the door. 





DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


On Wednesday, June 22d, a Quar- 
terly General Court of Proprietors was 
heldatthe East India House, in Leaden- 
hall-street. 

At 12 o’clock the Cuatrman, (Cam- 
BELL MARJORIBANKS, Esq.) took his 
seat. 

DIVIDEND. 


The CuarrMAN moved that the Court 
approve of a resolution of the Court of 
Directors, recommending a dividend 
of five and a quarter per cent. upon the 
Company’s capital stock for the half 

ear, commencing the 5th of January 
ast, and ending on July 5th next. 

Mr. S. Dixon took that opportunity 
of asking the Chairman,—whether it 
was not customary for a communica- 


tion to be made from the Court of 
Directors to the Court of Proprietors, 
announcing the fact of a war existing 
in India? The Court of Directors had 
not made any communication to the 
Court of Proprietors respecting the 
Burmese war, the existence of which 
he knew only through the newspapers. 

The CHAIRMAN said, he understood 
that no such practice as that which 
had been alluded to by the hon. Pro- 
prietor had ever prevailed. 

BY-LAWS. 

The report of the Committee of By- 
laws, declaring that those laws had 
been duly observed during the last 
year, was then read and agreed to; and 
on the motion of the Chairman, the 
Committee was re-appointed, 
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EAST INDIA JUDGES’ BILL. 

The Cuairman informed the Court 
that it was made special, for the pur- 
pese of laying before the Proprietors 
certain alterations which had been 
made in the bill for regulating the 
salary of the Judges in India and the 
Bishop of Calcutta, on its re-commit- 
ment in the House of Commons, the 
nature of which would be fully ex- 
plained to the Proprietors by the cor- 
respondence between the President of 
the Board of Control and their Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman. 

The correspondence was then read; 
and consisted of a letter from Mr. 
Wynn, dated the 17th May, stating, 
that certain amendments had been sug- 
gested in the House of Commons, the 
first of which was to increase the sa- 
laries of Chief Justices from 58,000 to 
60,000 rupees, and of puisne Judges 
from 42,000 to 50,000 rupees per ann. 
The second amendinent was, to extend 
the allowance of one year’s salary pro- 
posed tu be made to the widows, &c. 
of Judges dying within one year after 
their arrival in Iudia, and to the 
families of such Judges as should 
die in the course of their voyage 
thither. The third suggestion was, to 
give one-half the retired pension, to 
which Judges became entitled after ten 
years’ service, to such legal function- 
aries as should be compelled by ill 
health to retire at the expiration of 
five years, aud two-thirds of the same 
allowance to those retiring from the 
same cause after a period of seven 
years. By a letter of the Deputy- 
Chairman, dated the 19th May, in 
answer to the foregoing, it appeared 
that the Directors concurred in the first 
and second amendments, under some 
modifications, but decliued sanctioning 
the arrangement relative to the retired 
allowances. Mr.Wynn’s reply of the 
24th ult. was then read ; and the Chair- 
man’s letter of the 26th May in answer 
thereto. 

Mr. GAHAGHAN protested against the 
anomalous title of the bill, in which 
the payment of the salary of the 
Bishop of Calcutta was connected 
with the transportation of felons. He 
thought the Bishop had a right to 
feel indignant at being treated in such 
a manner. It was a proof of the 
apathy which prevailed iu Parliament 
with respect to Indian affairs, when 
such a bill could pass through the 
House of Commons, without calling 
forth any observation on the pvint to 
which he had atluded. 

Mr, Lownpes agreed with the hon, 
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Proprietor, in thinking that the Bishop 
of Calcutta had a right to complain of 
being placed in such bad company. 
The Bishop walked first, aud then came 
the felons, clanking their chains im- 
mediately after him. He was afraid 
that in this free-thinking age, such a 
proceeding might have the effect of 
undermining the Bishops. After prais- 
ing the Judges, whom he called the 
police-officers of India, and making 
allusion to his having recently been at 
his country-seat, the hon. Member sat 
down, 

Mr. Hume stated, that he had com- 
plained of the anomalous nature of 
the bill in the House of Commons ; 
but finding that he could not get it 
altered, he endeavoured to introduce 
into it another anomaly, by moving a 
clause empowering half-castes to sit 
on juries. He saw no reason why 
such a measure as that should not be 
connected with the Judges’ salaries as 
well as the transportation of offenders. 
It was true that he had failed in carry- 
ing the clause; but he was happy to 
find that the President of the Board of 
Control was incliued to favour the ob- 
ject of it. 

Mr. Tranr expressed himself decid« 
edly in favour of the proposition of 
admitting half-castes and Natives to 
serve on juries, The half-castes were 
generally men of education and intel- 
ligence, whilst the Europeans who 
were called upon to serve on juries 
were frequently taken from the lowest 
and most ignorant classes. (1) 

Mr. Lownves again addressed the 
Court, and, in spite of all opposition, 
entered on a tirade against the liberty 
of the press! He was convinced that 
if a free press existed in the West In- 


(1) Mr. Trant has the misfortune of 
being unable to open his lips in public 
without committing some gross blunder 
on subjects which he ought especially 
to understand. ‘The half-caste, or Indo- 
British community in Bengal are not 
generally “men of education,” in the 
usual acceptation of the term; nor are 
the European jurors generally “ low ” 
or ‘* ignorant,” in the degree here im- 
plied. ‘There are but a few ‘ well-edu- 
cated’’ men of either race, though there 
are many of good capacity: but each of 
them would furnish a great number of 
honest and upright jurors quite as com- 
petent to understand and pass judgment 
en the cases brought before them, as 
petty jurors generally in England. Each 
race, therefore, ought to be equally en- 
titled to sit on juries, 
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dies, not a slave would be to be found 
there in a year. 

Mr. Hume here observed, that a free 
press did exist in the West India colo- 
nies. 

Sir C. Forpes expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the augmentation of the Judges’ 
salaries, and declared his intention of 
propusing, iv Parliament, that the 
salary of the Bishop of Calcutta should 
be increased, to make up for the loss 
which he experienced from the differ- 
ence of exchange. 

After a few observations from Mr. 
Darsy, the conversation termiuated. 


INDIAN RESIDENTS. 

General THorNTON rose, pursuant 
to the notice which he had given at 
the last General Court, to bring for- 
ward his motion, calling on the Court 
of Directors to send out regulations to 
India, peremptorily directing the resi- 
dents at the different Native courts to 
forward to the Supreme Government 
any representation or complaint which 
might be placed in their hands by the 
Native Princes. As he had made his 
resolution so very compreheusive, re- 
ferring, throughout, to the Hyderabad 
Papers as the foundation on which it 
pruceeded, he did not deem it neces- 
sary to trouble the Court at any length 
on this vecasion. It appeared to him 
that the conduct of Sir C, Metcalfe, in 
this affair, demanded the most serious 
attention on the part of the Court of 
Directors. He had refused to transmit 
the complaints of Chundoo Loll, the 
Minister of the Nizam, tothe Supreme 
Court; and certainly it appeared to 
him, that the safety of their Indian 
empire depended upon administering 
immediate justice to the Native Pow- 
ers. If the representations of the Na- 
tives were treated in this contemptuous 
manner, it was perfectly evident that 
hatred, not love, would be eugendered 
in their minds. After some further 
observations on the necessity of conci- 
liating the minds of the Native popu- 
lation, the ga'lant General moved the 
following resolution :—‘‘ It appearing 
by the printed Hyderabad Papers that 
Rajah Chundvo Lo!l sent a letter to 
Lieutenant Barnett, the assistant to 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., the Resident, 
who was acting for him during his ab- 
sence from Hyderabad on a tour, con- 
taining representations and complaints, 
which the Rajah desired might be com- 
muvicated tothe Supreme Government ; 
aud im page 239, that Lieutenant Bar- 
nett mentioned to Sir C, T. Metcalfe, 
when he met him on his return, that 
he had received such a note, and de- 


scribed its contents ; and likewise, by 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe’s owa statement, in 
page 241, that he did peruse the origi- 
nal vote thoroughly and carefully, after 
liaving previously contented himself 
with Lieutenant Barnett’s report of its 
substance, and with looking at parti- 
cular parts; notwithstanding which, 
neither Sir C, T. Metcalfe nor Lieute- 
nant Barnett did communicate the 
contents to the Governor-General in 
Council, but the Supreme Government 
was kept in ignorance of any such 
appeal, until communicated by the 
Rajah through another channel, when 
several acts of oppression complained 
of in the conduct of Sir C. T. Met- 
calfe were ordered by the Governor- 
General in Council to be redressed, in 
instructions inserted in page 224, and 
the following pages :— That it be 
therefore recommended to the Court 
of Directors to be pleased to make re- 
gulations to prevent in future so im- 
proper and dangerous a proceeding, as 
the suppression or interruption of ap- 
peals or complaints, whether just or 
unjust, from the Native Governments 
to the Supreme Government; that if 
just, the grievances complained of 
may be redressed as soon as possible ; 
and if unjust, explanations may be en- 
tered into without loss of time, and a 
good understanding promoted.” 

Mr. Lownpbes was of opinion, that 
the charges alluded to by the gallant 
General were not sufficiently explicit. 
The Court ought to have something of 
a more tangible nature before it to 
warrant their coming to any resolu- 
tion. (2) 

Sir J. Doyve rose to support the mo- 
tion. He referred to page 177 of the 
Hyderabad Papers, from which it ap- 
peared that Chundoo Loll, the Minister 
of the Nizam at Hyderabad, wrote to 
the Assistant of the Company's Resi- 
dent (Sir C. Metcalfe) complaining of 
the conduct of Mr. Hislop, (one of 
those beardless Pro-Consuls we sent 
out to govern India,) in regard to set- 
ting aside the leases of the Nizam his 
master, This letter of Chundoo Loll, 
the Nizam’s Minister, was intended to 
find its way to the Supreme Govern- 





(2) The nature of Mr. Lowndes’ ob- 
jection is itself certainly not very tan- 
gible. ‘The charge is, that a representa- 
tion of grievances was intercepted, in- 
stead of being forwarded to Government, 
as all parties confess it ought to have 
been. To call this something of an in- 
tangible nature, is, to say the least of it, 
mere unintelligible jargon, 
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ment, but it never did. In page 152 
was to be found a letter of Sir C. Met- 
calfe himself, in which he censures the 
conduct of the European Resident of 
the district, in acting contrary to his 
instructions, and taking the govern- 
ment out of the hands of the Native 
Prince. And immediately after this 
expression of his sentimeats, he does 
the very same thing himself ; and the 
letter complaining of his conduct is 
never permitted to reach its destina- 
tion. Chundoo Loll, smarting under 
the imputation on his character, went, 
not as had been stated, to the house of 
Palmer, butto a member of the house, 
Mr. William Palmer. He told him 
that he had tried the regular mode of 
trausmitting his complaint; he had 
applied to the Deputy- Resident, but the 
latter had not conveyed bis statement 
to the Supreme Government. Conse- 
quently Mr. William Palmer under- 
took to convey a letter to the Gover- 
nor General, who manifested every 
disposition to inquire into the subject; 
but said, ‘* transmit your complaint in 
any way you can, if the Resident re- 
fuse; but let it be a public and open 
complaint.” 

The gallant General then proceeded 
to allude to the present state uf India, 
not for the purpose of contrasting the 
present Government with that which 
had preceded it, or to pronounce any 
opinion on it, but merely to call the 
attention of the Court to this fact, that 
awongst the multitude ofletters which 
had lately come to this country from 
al] parts of India, there was not one 
which did not represent Indian affairs 
to be in a desperate state. (Hear.) 
He feared, if matters continued to 
go on as at present, that the treasures 
which had been put into the Com- 
pany’s coffers by the last Governor-Ge- 
neral would soon be dissipated. He 
then again adverted to the subject of 
the motion, which he thought ought to 
meet the support of the court. Supposing 
a Resident to possess the power of 
keeping back any information from the 
Governor-General in any one instance, 
he possessed it iu all; and they might 
even imagine a case of high treason 
known to the Resident or Deputy, and 
on the disclosure of which the safety of 
our Indian empire might depend. If 
in such a care information where to be 
held back, what might not be the con- 
sequence of the concealment? It was 
the Governor-General, and not the 
Company’s Resident or Assistant, that 
was the responsible peison ; but how 
could they blame him if information 
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were not communicated? And he 
would say, looking to the peculiar situ- 
ation of India, that no man could ade- 
quately manage the government there, 
or direct the army in its operations, if 
he did not only procure all avail- 
able information, but seize on every 
information he could possibly get hold 
of. With what practical view or pur- 
o the gallant General had proposed 
1is motion he did nut know, but he felt 
much iuclined to support it. And he 
wished the Directors would issue such 
orders as would restraiu and prevent 
the possibility of concealing any in- 
formation from the Governor-Geuveral. 

Mr WEEDING was of opinion that 
the inferences which were drawn from 
the conduct of Sir C, Metcalfe, were 
not correct, because it appeared from 
the papers that Chundoo Loll was ata 
subsequent period satisfied with the ex- 
planation given by Sir C. Metealfe.(3) 

Mr. Hume considered the facility 
with which the Native Princes were 
allowed to wake their complaints 
through the Company’s servants, as a 
matter of essential importance to the 
well-being of the Indian Government, 
Looking to Sir C. Metealfe’s own docu. 
ments, his conduct appeared to be 
the most extraordinary that ever was 
adopted by a public man. The course 
he had pursued, impugned, in a very 
great degree, the rectitude of his mo- 
tives. In his opinion, he was not 
worthy of holding the situation which 
he now filled. He would not, how- 
ever, wish to do any thing precipi- 
tately, and if the Court of Directors 
had sent out orders to remove the evil 
described in the resolution, it might 
be withdrawn ; if not, he hoped his 
gallant friend would persist in it, 

‘The CuairRMAN said, the orders of 
the Cuurt of Directors always had been, 
that communications made by the Na- 
tive Powers to the Company’s agents 
should immediately be transmitted to 
the proper quarter, and, in no instance, 
had a disposition prevailed not to en- 
force those orders. (Hear.) If this 
motion were pressed, it would be ex- 
ceedingly inconvenient, since it would 
appear as if the Court of Directors had 





(3) This second defence is equally ab- 
surd. and untenable. Chundoo Loll, 
like others who have the misfortune to 
be subject to despotic power, was com- 
pelled, by terror, to beg pardon of the 
person by whom he was injured,—to 
fawn and kiss the hand that was work- 
ing his ruin. This, in India-House 
phrascology, is called being satisfied, 
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neglected to send out to India proper 
regulations on this sabject. He hoped, 
therefore, that the ‘gallant General 
would withdraw his motion. ( Hear.) 

General ‘THORNTON acquiesced in 
this suggestion, and the motion was 
accordingly withdrawn. (4) 

BURMESE WAR. 

On the question of adjournment 
being put, 

Mr. Hume rose, and said, that at the 
last general Court he had given notice 
of his intention to move for the recall 
of Lord Amherst, on account of bis 
complete incapacity to govern India; 
but previously to his taking such a 
step, he had to ask whether any docu- 
ments or information had been re- 
ceived by the Court of Directors, or 
the Secret Committee of that Court, 
explanatory of the course and progress 
of the war with the Burmese? And 
also, whether the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into that dreadful 
transaction, the massacre at Barrack- 
pore, had arrived in this country? It 
was now eighteen months since that 
war began, and the public were in per- 
fect ignorance respecting it. ( Hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN said, the papers rela- 
tive to the Burmese war had been laid 
before Parliament, and were, in con- 
sequence, before that Court. With 
respect to the Court of Inquiry into 
the event which had occurred at Bar- 
rackpore, no account of its proceedings 
had reached this country. (5) 

(4) We are really surprised that Mr. 
Hume and Gen. ‘Thornton should be so 
easily satisfied. Of the value of theCourt’s 
orders, they had lately a fine illustration 
in the case of Dr. Bryce. The Court had 
sent out orders to remove him from his 
post, as Clerk of Stationery, and the Board 
of Control backed the Court’s orders by 
their avowed approbation of the reverend 
Doctor’s dismissal. But what was the re- 
sult? Lord Amherst and his satellites 
laugh these “‘ orders’’ to scorn, and 
keep the holy divine as firmly in his 

st, amid pounce, pens, and paper, as 
if no ** orders” had ever been sent out 
for his removal. ‘The orders respecting 
Native complaints through Residents, 
will, no doubt, be treated with the same 
contemptuous disobedience. . 

(5) This inquiry took place in the 
early part of November, and accounts 
have been received from India, months 

o, that the Court had made its report. 
The delay of the Bengal Government, for 
so longa time, to send home the proceed- 
ings on a matter of such importance, 
js certainly not a little extraordinary, 
unless there be strong reasons for con- 
cealment. 





Mr. Hume then proceeded to arraign, 
in strong terms, the course of policy 
pursued by Lord Amherst. In_ his 
opinion a great degree of pm ve 
rested on the Government of Bengal, 
which had, in defiance of an express 
Act of Parliament, (which forbade 
Governors-General from entering into 
wars, unless when they had the autho- 
rity of the Court of Directors for that 
purpose, or where the territories of the 
Company were attacked,) plunged into 
this contest with the Burmese. The 
measures adopted by Lord Amherst 
placed the British army in a situation 
it never before was seen in. The British 
troops at Rangoon were actually in a 
state of siege, employed in makin 
sallies on the ferce which cabrownded 
them. And what was the war com- 
menced for? For the island of Sha- 
puree, which the President of the 
Board of Control admitted, a few 
evenings since, notto be worth a single 
farthing. Under these circumstances, 
he should propose a direct vote of 
censure—not a resolution of recall (for 
at the present moment that would be 
unjust)—on Lord Amherst. 

Whilst the hon. Proprietor was draw- 
ing up his motion, 

The CuairMman begged leave to draw 
the attention of the Proprietors to the 
beginning of all their Indian wars. 
They had, in the outset, been gene- 
rally unsuceessful; but they had ter- 
minated gloriously. He would there- 
fore put it to the hon. Proprietor 
whether it would not be more fair and 
candid to wait till the Court had re- 
ceived farther despatches, and had 
time to consider the subject maturely, 
before he made his motion. It would 
be premature to pass such a resolu- 
tion while the present plans were 
going on. The Court would recollect 
that, in the course of the late war, 
blame had been hastily cast upon Lord 
W. Bentinck, a most meritorious 
officer, who, it was ultimately dis- 
covered, had not deserved it. With 
such a circumstance in their recol- 
lection, surely they would not precipi- 
tately pass a vote of censure on Lord 
Amherst. (6) 





(6) This defence, if founded on truth, 
could have no application, unless wisdom 
and propriety of entering upon this, or 
any war, were to be judged of only by 
the result, But such'a mode of judging 
would be childish in the extreme ; and 
the Chairman was not called upon to re- 
ply to the charge of waging an unsuccess- 
ful war, against which he has delivered 
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_ Mr. Home consented to forego his 
intention, 

Sir C. Forses said, he was disap- 
pointed and surprised at the course 
adopted by his hon. friend. What every 
body said, must be true; and he be- 
lieved there was not a man in that 
Court or out of it, that ever considered 
Lord Amherst as a man fit to govern 
India. The hon. Baronet then, at 
some length, arraigned the policy of 
Lord Amherst. He dwelt particularly 
on the ill success which had attended 
the war against the Burmese. Eighteen 
months had elapsed since the war 
broke out, and we were now worse 
than when we set out. The European 
troops had been sent to perish in the 
marshes of Rangoon, the most un- 
heaithy spot east of the Cape of Good 


this speech,—probably one that was pre- 
meditated, and, therefore, to be deliver- 
ed whether it applied or not. The 
charges against Lord Amherst are of a 
description not so easily answered, viz. 
Ist. That the Burmese war is un- 
just, being unprovoked and aggressive. 
2. That it is impolitic, as leading to 
vast expense and extension of territory, 
(supposing the most favourable result,) 
and injurious to our character. 3. That 
it was commenced at an improper sea- 
son, and before we were prepared. 
4. That the troops sent into the enemy's 
country, at an improper season, were 
left to perish there, during the whole of 
the rains, of sickness and disease, 
without being supplied with provisions. 
These capital errors, attended with con- 
sequences so disastrous, have been al- 
ready proved beyond possibility of doubt, 
and would not be a whit less true, al- 
though the war were to terminate in the 
most glorious manner, contrary to all 
expectation. Therefore the plea of 
waiting for evideuce can only be urged 
in the hope that some lucky event will 
turn up in Lord Amherst’s favour, which 
would serve to gloss over his past conduct 
in the eyes of those who are incapable 
of distinguishing merit from good for- 
tune, 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 6, 
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Hope. There, it was well known, two 
European regimeuts had been reduced 
to one hundred men each, The hon. 
Baronet next adverted to the unfor- 
tunate event at Barrackpvre, and con- 
cluded by declaring it to be his opinion, 
that nothing could be so beneficial to 
India as the immediate recall of Lord 
Amherst, and the appointment of the 
Marquis of Hastings in his room. 

The Deruty-Cuairnman said, he 
never heard such a string of invectives 
from the mouth of any man as had 
been directed by the hon. Baronet 
against Lord Amherst. This was ex- 
ceedingly unjust, and he knew not 
how gentlemen could expect that India 
should be well governed, when broad 
accusations of this nature were, by the 
medium of the public press, dissemi- 
nated over that country, producing 
distrust and suspicion in the minds of 
those who ought to be taught a lesson 
of confidence. (7) 

The Court then adjourned. 





(7) What the Deputy-Chairman is 
pleased to call ‘‘ a string of invectives,”’ 
are, correctly speaking, a string of facts, 
This is about as good as the defence set 
up for Lord Charles Somerset, who hav- 
ing, by his general oppression of the 
Cape colonists, filled England with 
complaints against him, bis friends 
give out that he is assailed by a general 
conspiracy. So Lord Amherst, having 
committed so many blunders, and 
caused so many evils, that it would 
take a long speech to enumerate one 
half of them, the person who under- 
takes to describe his conduct is ac- 
cused of uttering a string of invectives. 
‘That the dissemination of these facts, 
through the press, should prevent India 
from being wel/-coverned, is a most ex- 
traordinary assumption. It may prevent 
it from being il-governed, uwuless it be 
resolved that it shall continue in the 
hands of persons who justly deserve 
such accusations ; for their publicity must 
tend to make the authors of such mis« 
rule give place to wiser and better men. 
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BENGAL. 

Mr. David Dale to be Magistrate of 
Zillah, Jessore; Mr. J. C. Brown to be 
Register of the Zillah Court of Sarun ; 
Mr. H. Fraser to be Second Register at 
the Sudder Station of Juanpore, 


MADRAS. 


Mr. J.C. Morris to be Assistant to the 
Collector of Sea Customs at the Presi- 
dency; Mr. D. Elliott to be Senior Dep. 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue; Mr. 
A. Rebertson to be Junior Dep, Secretary 
to the Board of Revenue; Mr, A. Mac- 
lean to be Head Assist. to the principal 
Collector and Magistrate of Malabar ; 


~ BENGAL, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Fert William, Jan, 21.—Major Wea- 
theral, 2d batt. Royal Reg. to be Military 
Sec. to Lieut.-Gen. Bowser, Com, the 
army serving under the Presidency of 
Fort St. George. —24. Lieut. Blacklin, 
2d batt. of Royal Reg. to proceed to Eng- 
land, in charge of invalids, in H.C.’s ship 
Prince Regent. — 28. Maj. A. Trotter, 
26th N.1. transferred to the Invalid Esta- 
blishment.—31. Lieut.-Col. Armstrong, 
H.M.’s Royal Reg. to be Brigadier of the 
force serving in Ava, from date of ar- 
rival at Rangoon.—Feb. 1. Lieuts. Hill 
and Sargent to do duty with the invalids 
about to proceed to Europe, in H.C.’s 
ships Prince Regent and General Hewitt. 
—2. Capt. T. D. L. Davies, having re- 
turned from furlough, te proceed to join 
his corps at Prince of Wales’ Island.— 
3. Ensign Draught to do duty with the 
6th N.L, at Lucknow, to which he stands 
posted.—4. Lieut. Finnis to act as Interp. 
and Quarterm, ; temp. appointment. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fort William, Feb. 4.—26th N.L— 

Capt. John Elliott to be Major, vice 

Trotter, dated Jan. 28, 1825; Lieut. 

P. B. Fitton to be Capt. of a company; 
Ersign W. E. Robertson to be Lieut. 

30th NJ. Brevet Capt. and Lieut. W. 

H. Wintield to be Capt. of a comp. vice 

Wallis, dated Jan. 25, 1825 ; Ensign Al- 
fred Jackson to be Lieut. dated ditto. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 

Fort William, Feb. 4, 1825. 

The Gov.-Gen. in Council has much 

pleasure in notifying to H.M,’s regts, 
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Mr. Josiah Nisleeh to be pence Col- 
lector and Magistrate of the North Di- 
vision of Arcot; Mr. B. Cunliffe to be 
Collector and Magistrate in the Zillah of 
Chingleput ; Mr. H. Chamier to be Sub- 
Collector and Assist. Magistrate of the 
Southern Division of Arcot; Mr. 
Mason, Sub-Collector and Assist. Ma- 
gistrate of Malabar. 


BOMBAY, 


Jan, 21.—Capt. M. E. Bagnold, 23d 
N.I. to be political Agent at Mocha.— 
27. Mr. David Greenhill to officiate as 
Secretary to Gov. in the Gen. Judicial 
and Marine Depart. during the illness 
of Mr. Farish, dated Jan, 27, 1825. 


serving under their Presidency, that, 
under instructions from the Hon, Court 
of Directors, the children of non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of his 
Majesty’s service, dying in India, will be 
allowed the same provision that is made 
for the children of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers dying in the H.C.’s 
service in India, and will consequently 
be received into the Orphan School. 


COURTS MARTIAL. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 2\. 


A general European Court Martial was * 


held on the 13th Dec. 1424, on Lieuts, 
J.G. Macgregor, 49th N.L., and J. T. 
Lowe, 65th N.I., for conduct highly un- 
becoming the characters of officers and 
gentlemen, on the night of the 28th of 
August last ; not only towards each other, 
but towards Lieut. Sandby and others. 
The sentence of the Court was, that they 
be discharged the Hon, Compares ser- 
vice. The Commander-in-Chief, in con- 
sideration of some favourable circum- 
stances in each case, was pleased to 
withhold his confirmation of the sen- 
tence of the Court, and to restore both 
Officers again to the service. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 28. 
Commanding Officers of his Majesty’s 
regiments in Podia, are hereby directed 
to cause the dates on wnich officers and 
staff of his Majesty’s service, proceed on 
leave of absence, and rejoin their regi- 
ments, either from Europe or elsewhere, 
to be invariably noted opposite their 
names in the Monthly Muster Rolls. 
FURLOUGHS. 
To Europe.—Lieut.-Col. Command. 
W. Logie, 3d N,I, for health ; Major R. 
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W. Baldock on private affairs; James 
Hare, M.D. for health; Capt. Squire, 
13th L.C. to the Cape, for ditto. 


BOMBAY. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Custle, Jan. 3, 1625.—Lieut. 
A. Wilson to act as Major of Brigade in 
the Presidency Division of the army, 
until further orders; Lieut. J. Siuciair 
to be Adj. and Quarterm. in the Poona 
Division of the army, vice Barton, dated 
Dec. 1, 1624; Capt. W. Nixon, 19th 
N.I. to the command of the Guykwar 
Contingent of Horse at Deesa. — 7th. 
Lieut. H. Spencer to be Adj. vice Hewitt, 
who resigns, dated Jan. 1, 1825; Lieut. 
R. Farquhar to be Interp. in-Hindoos- 
tanee and Quarterm. vice Spencer, dated 
ditto.—10. Capt. C. F. Hart, Inspect. of 
Hill Forts to the charge of Commissariat 
duties in the South. Concan, in the ab» 
sence of Capt. Gibbon, who takes the 
Commissariat Depart. in the Southern 
Mahratta country ; Capt. A. B. Campbell, 
Sub-Assist. Commis.-Gen. to the South 
Concan station. —13. Lieut. W. Allen, 
24th N.I. to superintend temporarily the 
erection of Public Works in ditto ; Lieut. 
John S. Grant, Engineers, to be Assist. 
to the Superintending Engineer at the 
Presidency.—The following Officers of 
the Commissariat Depart. to the stations 
affixed to their names: Capt. Reynolds, 
Surat; Long, Candeish ; Falconer, Pre- 
sidency.—14. Lieut. Hale, 22d N.L. to act 
as Staff Otlicer to the detachmeut ordered 
on field-service under Capt. Adamson ; 
Lieut. Stalker, 19th N.1. to the Commis- 
sariat and Bazaar Establishment ; Lieut. 
G. Yeadell, Artillery, to be Assist. Com- 
missariat of Stores in the North District 
of Guzerat, vice Lyons, dec.—24. Lieut. 
Watkins, 23d N.I. to act as Adj. to the 
field detach. wider his command.—il. 
Lieut. W. Lardner relieved trom his duty 
at Torebander, and placed at the disposal 
of the Com.-in-Chief ; Capt. G. Taylor 
to sueceed him.—Feb. 1. Lieut? J. B. 
Phillips, 2d Bombay Enrop. Reg. to be 
Quarterm.; Lieut. J.B. Philips to be 
Quarterm. vice Cummings, removed, 
dated Jan. 29; Lieut. C. Delamain, 2d 
Regt. L.C. to act as Interp. and Quarterm. 
until further orders, vice Poul, prom. 
dated Dec. 24, 1624.—3. Lieut.-Col. J. 
Dyson, 14th N.{. to the command of the 
troops in Catch, vice Mackonochie, on 
furlough to Europe; Lieut. Carr, 2Ist 
N.L. to act as Adj. until his arrival at 
Head-Quarters at Booj ; Ensign Wood, 
5th N.I. to act as 2d Mahratta Interp. 
until further orders, dated Jan. 29, 1625 ; 
Lieut. 8. C. Spence, Lith N.1. to be Mah- 
atta Initerp. dated Jan. 14, 1825; Lieut. 
F. J. Bordwine to be Draftsman to En- 
gine r corps.—4. Assist. Adj. Harrison, 

-M.’s 4t og Dragoons, to act as 


Major of Brigade, vice Byrne, dated Jan. 
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19.—8. Lieut. H. Macan, Quarterm. aud 
Interp. to be ditto in Mahratta, also dated 
Jan. 9; Ensign Giberne, 23d Reg. N.1. 
to the charge of Local Batt.in Candeish, 
iv the absence of Lieut. Majoribanks, on 
sick certif—The following Cadets hav- 
ing reported their arrival, are appointed 
as follows; Mr. Farrant to be Cornet; 
Mr. Bordiwine to the Engineers; Mr. 
C. 8. Thomas to be Ensign.—17. Lieut. 
A. D. Greme, 3d Reg. L.C. to act as 
Assist. Quarterm.-Gen. until further or- 
ders, vice Black, resigned ; date of ap- 
pointment Jan. 21, 1625. 
PROMOTIONS, 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 7—6th N.IL— 
Lieut. H. Spencer to be Adj. vice Hewitt, 
who resigns, dated Jan. }. 

8th N.1—Ensign R. Fullerton to be 
Lieut. vice Pavin, dec., dated Dec. 30. 

19th N..—Ensign D. E. Mills to be 
Lieut. vice Morley, dec.,dated Nov. 1824 ; 
Capt. B. Gerrans to be Major; Lieut. J. 
H, Irwin to be Captain, vice Hutchinson, 
dec., dated Oct. 4, 1824. 

2ist N.1.—Feb. 4.—Capt. R. W. Gil~ 
lum to be Brigade-Maj. of the Forces, 
vice Bagnold, dated Jan. 21, 1825.—6. 
Mr. C. 8. Thomas, Cadet, to be Ensign. 

ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 24—Lieut. E. H. 
Hawk to take rank, vice [rwin, prom. 
ditto ditto ditto. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle, Jan. 20.—The follow- 
ing Assist. Surgeons, having reported 
their arrival, are admitted accordingly : 

C. D. Sheake, M.D. ; Edgecombe Ed- 
wards; C. Doyle Stracey; Assist. Surg. 
Whight, 25th N.[. to be Deputy Store- 
keeper at Whow; Assist. Surg. Huutly, 
employed on board the Vestal cruiser, is 
remanded back to the Artillery as Gun- 
ner, for improper con uct towards his 
superior Officer; Assist. Surg. Mont- 
gomery to be placed at the disposal of 
the Resident at Nagpore. 

Feb, 12, 1625.—Memorandum —Acting 
Assist. Surg. Boyd, having taken his pas- 
sage in the Oryntha, and not in the 
Georgiana, as announced in General Or- 
der No. 60, of 1825, the same is notified 
accordingly. 

MARINE, PROMOTION. 

Second Lieut. £. Pratt to be first Lieut. 
vice Hatley, dec., dared Ang, 18, 1824; 
Senior Midshipman E, B. Squire to be 
second Lieut. vice Pratt, prom. do. do. 


FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle, Jau. 7, 1825.—Major 
John Morin, 2d Grenadier N.I. to Ene 
rope, fur health; Capt. Gordon, 11th 
N.L. ditto, on private affairs —14. Lieut.- 
Col. Com. G. Mackonochie, 5th N.I. 
ditto, on private affairs ; Capt. W. Black, 
on ditto.—24. Capt. G. P. Messurier, 
13th N.1. to the Cape of Good Hope, for 
health.—29. Lieut.-Col. Com. G. R. 
Remp, 13th N.I. ditto, on private affairs. 
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KING’S FORCES IN INDIA. 


BENGAL. 
[From the Indian Gazettes.} 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 3. 
1825.—Capt. J. M‘Laine, of the Roy- 
als, to be Aide-de-Camp to Brig.-Gen. 
M‘Kellar, C.B. dated Oct. 14, 1824.— 
Feb. 17. Lieut. A. D. Graeme, 3d L.C. to 
act as Quarterm.-General, vice Black, 
resigned ; Ensign Hemming, 57th Foot, 
to do duty with invalids at Fort William. 


PROMOTIONS, 


Fort William, Jan. 17, 1825.—-1st Foot. 
—To be Ensigns without purchase : Au- 
gustus H. Ormsby, Gent. vice Glover, 

rom, in 2d N.I. Reg. dated June 29, 

824; ‘l'yrrell Bryne, Gent. dated 30th 
ditto ditto ; Ensign James Williamson to 
be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mr. 
Combie, promot. in the R. Afric. Colonial 

Sy dated July 22, 1824; John Camp- 

bell, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Williamson, 
dated ditto ; Lieut. W. Mackenzie to be 
Capt. by Brevet, dated Jan. 5, 1825. 

3th Foot.—Ensigu W. Flood to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Darby, 
killed in action, dated Dec. 16, 1824 
Ensign H. Wilson to be Lient. without 
purchase, vice Petry, killed in action, 
dated Dec. 16, 1824; Ensign A. Wilkin- 
son to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Jones, killed in action, dated ditto; 
Arthur A. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign 
without purchase, vice Flood, promoted, 
dated ditto.—Feb. 3. Lieut. M. Fenton to 
be Ne, te of a comp. without purchase, 
vice ke, dec., dated Jan. 1, 1825; 
Ensign the Hon. G. F. Howard to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Fenton, 
dated ditto; Volunteer Moorhouse to be 
Ensign without purchase, vice Howard, 
dated ditto. Mem. To do duty with 
H.M.’s 44th till further orders. 

47th Foot.—William D. Hewson, Gent. 
to be Ensign without vg vice 
Smith, dec., dated June 25, 1824. 

48th Foot.—Lieut. J. Marshall to be 
Capt. vice Cuthbertson, dec., dated July 
22, 1824; Second Lieut. A. M. Hay, 
from 54th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Mar- 
shall, dated ditto. 

54th Foot.—Charles Warren, Gent. to 
be Ensign without purchase, vice Hay, 
promoted. 

59th Foot.—Lieut. R. White to be 
Capt. of acomp. without purchase, vice 
Butler, dec., dated Dec. 22, 14624; Ensign 
J. M‘Gregor to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Whittle, prom , dated ditto; 
W.S. Marley, Gent. to be Ensign with- 
out purchase, vice M‘Gregor, prom., 
dated ditto. 

67th Foot.—Brevet Lieut.-Col. R. Gub- 
bins, from 75th Foot, to be Lieut,-Col. 


by purchase, vice Mackay, who retires, 
dated July 6, 1824. 
REMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 


Head Quarters, Calcutta, Jan. 17.— 
4ith Foot.—Capt. H. H. Jacob, from 
65th Foot, » be Capt. vice Maclean, 
who exchanges, dated July 8, 1824; 
Ensign W. H. Dodgin, from 66th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Ashe, who exchanges, 
dated June 3, 1824. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Assist. Surg. Leich, H.M.’s 54th Reg. 
to the medical charge of that corps, 
dated Dec. 10, 1824. 


FURLOUGHS. 


Fort William, Jan. 4.—13th Drag.— 
Cornet Cockburn to Europe, on private 
affairs, 

20th Foot.—Capt. Frankland to Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of retiring on half- 


ay. 
i doth Foot. — Paymast. Anderson to 
Europe, for health. 

49th Foot.—Brevet Maj. Bennett to 
ditto, for ditto. 

54th Foot.—Surg. Hamilton to ditto, 
for ditto. 

87th Foot.—Lieut. Masterson to ditto, 
for ditto. 
F 89th Foot.—Surg. Daum to ditto, for 

itto. 

‘The leave of absence granted to Capt. 
Myine, H.M.’s 11th Dragoons, to Europe, 
is cancelled, and that Officer proceeds 


thither on duty to the Regimental Depot. - 


—Jan, 21, Capt. Campbell to Europe, for 
health. 4 . ni 


BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


Bombay Custle, Jan. 29.—Maj. Byrne, 
4th Drag. to the Command of the Nor- 
thern Districts of Guzerat; and Lieut, 
Gibson to act as Brig. Maj. to the same 
corps. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Bombay Castle, Jan. 3, 1825.—3d Reg. 
L.C.—Lieut. G6. I. C. Paul to be Capt. ; 
Cornet G. W. Money to be Lieut. vice 
Marshall, dec., dated Dee. 24; Gent. 
Cadet Geo. E. Thorold, from the Royal 
Military College, to be Ensign without 

urchase, vice Bagot, appointed to 62d 
‘oot, dated June 24, 1624. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
H. M. $8th Regt. from Eugland, to re- 
lieve H. M. 6th Regt. which embarks for 
Bombay. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


FORCES IN AVA. 


His Masesty's Troops.—From Ben- 
gal: 13th Regt. of Light Ipfantry, and 
38th Reet —F'rom Madras: 4ist Regt. 
and 89th Regt—From Bombay: 47th 
Regt. 

BenGat Divysion Starr.—Brig.-Gen. 
Sir A, Campbell ; peide-Cosee, Lieut. 
Snodgrass ; ditto, Eus. Campbell; Brig.- 
Gen., W. Cotten; Aid-de-Camp, Capt. 
Sadlier; Dep. Adj.-Gen., — Lieut.-Col. 
Tidy ; Dep. Ass.-Adj.-Gen., Lieut. Mar- 
lock ; Brigade Maj., Lieut. Malim; Dep. 
Quart.-Mast.-Gen., Capt. J. Jackson; 
Dep. Assist.-Quarter-Master-Gen., Capt. 
Waterman ; Dep, Commis.-Gen., Capt. 
Fiddes ; Assist.-Commis.-Gen., Capt. 
Buarlton ; Sub-Assist.-Commis.-General, 
Capt. Gairdner ; ditto, Lieut. Rawlinson; 
Dep. Judge Advocate, Gen. C. Grimes ; 
Dep. Paymaster, Maj. H. Nicholson; 
Dep. Post-Master, Lieut. Snodgrass ; 
Field Engineer, Capt. meee: Assistant 
Surveyor, Lieut. Trant; Fort Adjutant 
Rangoon, Lieut. Weare; Superintending 
Surgeon, ; and Medical Store 
Keeper, W. Jackson, Esq. 

BENGAL ‘Troops.—Two Companies 
(7th and 8th) 3d Batt. Artillery; De- 
tachment of the Governor-Geueral’s 
Body Guard. 
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BomBay Troors,—Detachment of Ar- 
tillery under Capt. L. Russell. 

Mapnras Division Srarr.—Command- 
ing 4th Brigade, Lieut.-Col. Mallet; Ist 
Brigade, Lieut.-Col. Smelt; 2d Brigade, 
Lieut.-Col. Brodie; 3d Brigade, Lieat.- 
Col. Smith; 6th Brigade, Lieut.-Col+ 
M‘Dowall. Majors of Brigade: Capt. A. 
Wilson, Capt. Kyd, Lieut. Briscoe, Lieut. 
Young, and Lieut. Johnstone. Com- 
manding Artillery; Lieut.-Col. Hopkiu- 
son; Major of Brigade, Capt. Montgo- 
merie ; Dep. Adj.-Gen., Lieut.-Col. FE. 
Snow; Quar.-Mast.-Gen., Capt. Steele ; 
Dep. Assist.-Quarter-Master-Gen., Capt. 
Spicer; Dep. Assist.-Commis.-General, 
Lieut. Manners; Dep. Judge-Advocate- 
General, Capt. Williamson ; Commissary 
of Stores, Capt. Lewis ; Paymaster, Capt. 
Stock; Dep. Paymaster, Capt. ‘Tod; 
Superintending Surgeon, J. Howard, 
Exq. 5 Medical Storekeeper, R. Davidson, 


Wines Troors.—Two Companies 
European Artillery, one ditto Native 
ditto, Ist Madras European Regt., 3d 
Regt. Native Light Infantry (Martaban), 
7th Regt. Native Infantry (‘Tavoy, &c.), 
9th Regt. ditto, 12th Regt. ditto, 1th 
Regt. ditto, 26th Regt. ditto, 28th Rexut. 
ditto, 30th Regt. ditto, 34th Regt. ditto, 
Light Infantry, 43d Regt. N. 1., Ist Batt. 
Native Pioneers. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA. 


Births. —Jan. 2, 1625. Mrs. W. A. 
Hobhouse, of a son.—3d. ‘The lady of 
N, Alexander, Esq., of a daughter.— 
4th. Mrs. Spence, of a daughter.—7th. 
The lad of J. Smith, Esq., of a son; 
Mrs. C. Latour, of a daughter.—9th. Mrs, 
E. Collis, of a son.—| ith. Mrs. J. Brae, 
jun., of a son.—24th, Mrs. W. G. Grief, 
of a daughter.—29th. Mrs. A. J. Mendes, 
of a daughter. 

Marriages. —Jan. 4th, 1825. Lieut. 
Candy, Adj. of the 64th, N.I., to Miss 
Butier—7th. At St. George’s church, 
G. J. Waters, Fsq., C.S., to Eliza, 
daughter of W. Cooke, Esq., C.S.; At 
the Cathedral, Lieut. and Adj. Bowes, 
Prince’s own Irish reg., to Mrs. M. 
Clifford.—l0th. Lieut. R. H. H. Fawcet, 
18th Bombay N.!., to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Col. W. Elliott, 
C.B,, 4th Bengal L.C.—12th. At Cal- 
cutta, J. Brown, Esq., of Berhampore, 
to Mrs. S. Chrisue.—13th. At Dum 
Dum, Lieut. H. Hantic, R. N., to Eliza- 
beth, Sth daughter of ‘I. Mathee, Esq. 
—2lst. At the principal Roman Catholic 
church, Anthony Durrett, Esq., to Isa- 
bella, and D. Cordoza, Esq., to Amelia, 
daughters of Mark Lackersteen, Esq.— 
224. Lieut. Henry Dounithorne, H.M., 
44th reg, to Jesse, daughter of Arch. 


Duff, ee Pg At the cathedral, H. 


Vaus Hathorn, Esq., C. S., to Maria A., 
danghter of Dr. J. Hare, M.D.; Mr. H. 
Cooper, to the 2d daughter of Mr. E. W. 
Lowrie.—2¢th. Mr. P. S. D. Rosario, to 
Miss J. Leal. 


MADRAS. 

Birth.—Jan. 31, 1825. On board the 
Florentia, off Tellicherry, the lady of 
Major Meall, 12th Reg., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—Jan. 15th, 1825, Alex. 
Jounson, Esq., Garrison Surgeon, to 
Barbara, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Col. D. Macleod, M. Army.—Capt. D. 
Montgomery, Dep. Surv.-Gen., to. the 
third daughter of the late Major-Gen. 
J. Darand.—Jav. 31. Mr. M. len 
to Mrs. A. B. Conthing.—Feb.7. Mr. 
Johu Chamier, to Miss Amelia Stau- 
hope. 

Death. —Jan. 21, 1825. At his resi- 
dence, Mount Road, Andrew Scott, Esq., 
H. C. Civil Service, aged 72, and in the 
52d of his services. 


BOMBAY. 

Births.—Jan. 2, 1825. The lady of C. 
Harrison, Esq., Garrison Surgeon, of a 
daughter.—3. The lady of — Jenkins, 
Esq., the Resident of Nagpore, of a 
davghter.—4, ‘The lady of Col. Sealy, of 
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a son.—7. The lady of Major J. Leslie, 
H. M. 69th Reg., of ason.—l7. The la- 
dy of Lieut. Morphet, H. M. 48th Reg., 
of a daughter.—19. The lady of uw 
Warden, Esq. of ason.—Feb. 1. Mrs. G. 
‘Trotter, of a daughter. 

Marriage.—Feb. 14. Mr. B. Rozer, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Capt. J. 
Nimmo. 

Death.—Jan. 7, 1825. Mary, wife of 
G. Smytton, Esq., Surgeon, aged 17. 

INTERIOR OF INDIA. 

Births —Jan. 2, 1825. At Berham- 
pores the lady of the Rey. H. R. Shep- 
rerd, A, B. ot a daugliter.—9th. at Pan- 
well, the lady of Major Roome, of a 
daughter.—14th. At Chinsurah, the lady 
of H. Cecil, Esq. of ason; at Bareilly, 
the lady of Lieut. C.J. H. Simpson, of a 
daughter ; at lyepore, the lady of Lieut. 
Col, Raper, of a daughter; at Cudda- 
lore, the lady of the Rev. H. Allen, of a 
son.—15th. At Chunar, the lady of Capt. 
T. G. Weston, of a son.—16th. At Cola- 
bah, the lady of Rev. J. Laurie, of a son ; 
at Etawah, the lady of Dr. George Pax- 
ton, 4Ist N.1., of a daughter, still born; 
at Cuddapha, the lady of Francis Las- 
celles, of a son.—1l6th. The lady of Capt. 
Geo. Ogilvie, t7th N. I., of a son.— 19th. 
on the river Monghya, the lady of John 
Brown, Esq., of Dowlutpore ‘Tirhoot, 
of a son,—29th. At Poouah, the lady 
of Lieutenant Drewe, H. M. 67th reg., of 
a son, still horu ; at Poonah, the lady 
of Capt. W. Sykes, of a daughtér.—30th. 
At Baroda, the lady of Lieut. C. Wad- 
dington, of a son.—Feb. 3. At Palave- 
rum, the lady of Capt. J. F. Palmer, 32d 
N. L., ofa son; at Sultanpore, Benares, 
the lady of Major Kennedy, of a daugh- 
ter. 

Marriages.—Jau. 1, 1825. At Seram- 
pore, W. S. Baldwin, Esq: to Matilda, 
second daughter ef the late N. Rabe- 
holm, Esq.—3d. At St. George’s Church 
of Choultry Plains, Mr. Geo. Britain, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lieut. Col. J, 
Nixon ; at Cawupore, Lieut. and Adju- 
tand Steer, 32d N.1., to the widow of 
the late Lieut. Cosmo Macdonald.—@th. 
At Colombo, Capt. Brown, R. Eng., to 
Miss Angela Eliza, daug!iter of the Hon. 
John Rodney; At ditto, Mr. John Ball, 
to Miss Johanna Ebert.—12th, At Com- 
mercolly, Lt. J. S. Winfield, 69th. N. L, 
to Eliza, danghter of R. Richerdson, 
Esq., Com, Res.—lith. At Scrampore, 
Mr. John Ahrentz to Mrs. Helen Ross. 
—18th. At Arcot, the Rev. J. W. Massie, 
to Isabella, daughter of John Grant, Esq. 
—1I9th. At Moorshedabad, Lieut. G. 
Mainwaring, H. M. 87th reg., to the eld- 
est danghter of Brevet Lieut. Col. Mac- 
kenzie, H.M. 6Cth reg.—25th. At Trichi- 
nopoly, Ensign 'T. Wakeman, 20th N. L., 
to Elizabeth Jane, Sister to A. B. Pep- 
pin, Esq., Garrison Surgeon of that sta- 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


tion.—23d. At Madura, the Rev. W. 
‘Taylor, to Miss Sophia H. Wheatley. 
Deaths. —Oct. 4, 1824. At Cabar, near 
the city of Tais, Major G. Hutchinson; 
British Resident, aged 41.—Jan. 2, 1825, 
At Bassim, John, only child of Captain 
Hunter, aged 10 months.—3d. At Seram- 
ee Captain Dunsmure, of the Pension 
‘stab.—7th. At Chandernagore, Lieut, 
R. H. Erskine, 33d. N. 1.—9th. At Hy- 
derabad, Francis, only son of Mr. Edw, 
Louis, aged 5 years—13th. At Spur- 
thank, the lady of T. Jarett, g" aged 
39.—At Ghazeepore, suddenly, ir. R. 
Gomes, sen., of Chuprah, aged 48,— 
10th. At Berhampore, John Mundie, 
Esq.—13th. At Pondicherry, Madame 
Delorme, aged 75.—At Mangalore, En- 
sign H, W. Neale, 50th Madras, N. 1— 
15th. At Kamptee, Ensign Buttley, H. M. 
30th. Regt.—At Decca, Mr. J. R, Kén- 


‘nedy, aged 25.—I7th. At Juggernaut, 


= Sam. pata < 44,— = Louisa 
nn, daughter o . Paton, Esq., a 
12 months.—At Burish, in Zilluh hunter 
qunge, Jane, daughter of the late J: 8. 
Hill, Esq.—23d. At Cunnanore, Mr. W. 
Keys, Senior Ass, Surveyor at Malabar; 
aged 36.—At Negapatam, Capt, Henry 
Fullerton, of the Engineers.—27th. At 
Bangalore, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
James Brodie, Esq., late of M.C.8.— 
28th. Katherine, 2d daughter of Edward 
Smolby, Esq., aged 5 years; At Cuddo- 
lore, Rev. Mr.Hobzberg; At Chinsurah 
the lady of P. 1’. G. Overbeck, Esq., a 
14; At Chittagong, Capt. Wallis, 30th, 
N.I.; At Rangoon, Capt, W. Hodder, 
Ship Windsor Castle. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Birth.—On the ld4th of Jane, the lady 
of Alfred Chapman, Esq., of a daughter, 

Marriages.—May 24th, 1825. At St. 
George’s, wee _— Richard 
Clifford, H.E.1.C, Ship Lady Melville, 
to Catherine; and, at the same time, 
Rob. Clifford, Esq., H. E. 1. C, Sea Ser- 
vice, to Mary Jane, daughters of the late 
Rey. ‘T. Williams, Rector of Weybread. 
—June 2d. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, David Scott, Esq., of the Bengal 
C.8.,to Mary Aun, doug ater of W.Craw- 
ford, Esq., of Upper Wimpole-street.— 
21. At Cheam, G. Hankin, Esq., to Char- 
lotte F., youngest daughter of the late C. 
F. Crommeiin, Esq., Hou. Comp. Civil 
Serv. 

Deaths.—1\n Russel Place, Lieut. Gen. 
T. Trent, H. C. Service, after a long ill- 
ness, aged 61,—At Prospect Plaee, Wal- 
worth, the Rev. B. Gerrans, translator 
of the Persian Manuscipt, ‘ The Tooti 
Nameh,’ andthe ¢ ‘Travels of Rabi Ben- 
jamin,’ from the Hebrew.—May 27th. 
Suddenly in Montague Place, Col. W. 
Cowper, of the H.C, Service. —June 7th. 
At Richmond, Ann Sophia wife of Capt. 
E. M. Wood, 14th Bombay N. I 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA, 


INDIAN SECURITIES. 


CALCUTTA Prices OF BULLION, Feb. 1], 1825. 
> , 


8. Rs. 
Spanish Dollars, sicca nxpees ...... per 100 211 
Silver Five Francs ........esececseeees oe 190 
Doubloons... 30 
Joes or Pezas ...... vives ‘ 17 
Dutch Dueats . 
Louis D’ors .......... Sdbbtccttes ge veeer 
Star Pagodas 
I in ostnncs ces6s a0 nee écédag ee 
Bank of England Notes.,......0000++e008 10 


Bengal Government Securities. 
Rates of Premium, Calcutta, 11th February, 1825. 


8 


uy. 
3. 0 Remittable Loan 
; 8 From No. 1. to 320 of 5 per cent. Loan,....- Sccccees 
8 
8 


From No. 321 to 1040 of ditto : “a 
2 From No. 1041 to the last No. issued of ditto,...... 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE, CALCUTTA. 


Buy. Sell. 
Is, 103d. to Is. 114d. OnLondon, 6 Months’ sight, in Sic. Rs. 1s. 114d. to 2s. 04d. 
On Bombay, 30 Days’ sight, per 100 Bombay rupees. ... ...+.+.+- 0098 
On Madras, ditto, 94 to 94 sicca rupees per 100 Madras rupees. 
Promisary Notes of the Java Government, bearing interest at 7 per cent., 2 per cent. 
Premium, 
Bank Shares, Premium.........+e.+++++. 5550 to 5600 per Cent. 


Bank of Bengal Rates. Per Cent. 


Discount on Government and Salary Bills .... 
Ditto Approved Private Bills and Notes ......c0.eeeeseceeeee ese 
Loans on Deposit of Company’s Paper for 3 months certain ..,...4 


MADRAS GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, &c. 
February 7th, 1825. 


6 per cent. paper 33 per cent. premium. . 
5 pm pd par to.6 per cent, premium, according to registry. 


Exchange at 106} Mad. Rs. per 100 Sa. R. the rate now adopted by the Merchants 
and Agents at Madras, iv all ee eae and Sales of Government Securities, 
Exchange on England ; 4 at st 
* at 6! 
Ditto on Bengal [04 at 107 Mad, Rupees, per 100 Sicca Rupees. 
Ditto on Bombay par, 


IMPORTATION OF COTTON INTO ENGLAND, 


It is a remarkable fact, stated in the public prints, that the importation of Cotton 
into England this year, is nearly one hundred thousand bags greater than it was up to 
the same period last year. 


AE REE LD Rte ETI ee 





SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS IN ENGLAND FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. Port of Arrival, Commander. Port of Depart. Date. 
1825. : 

May 31 Dover -» Orwell -- Farrer «> China .. Jan. 21 
May 31 Weymouth Claudine Nicholls .. Bengal .. Dee, 2 
June 6 Downs Thames Haviside .. China eo dan. ¢ 
June Downs --» Dunira Hamilton .. China . - Dec. : 
June Downs -» Cornwall Brooks .. Bengal Jan. + 
June Dover -» Lady Raffles, Coxwell .. Bengal .. Jan. 
June Downs -» Sarah -» Bowen Bombay .. Feb. 
June Downs .. George .. Cuzens Madras .. Jau. 
June Downs . SalmonRiver .. Gransmere Batavia .. Jan. 


Ship’s Name. 


>>> >> >>> >>> 








June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 9 
June 10 
June 17 
June 18 
June 18 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
June 7 
7 
7 
8 
8 
9 


Date. 


1825. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Southampton. 
Portsmouth .. 
Downs am 
Portsmouth ., 
Portsmouth .. 
Portsmouth ., 
Downs 

Downs 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 

Off Scilly 


Port of Arrival 


Ceylon 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Batavia 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Batavia 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Bengal 


Prince Regent .. 
Cape Packet 
Joseph 

Duke of Bedford 
Castle Forbes .. 
Orynthia 

Ninus 

Eliza 

Hope 

Astell 

Mangles 


Ship’s Name. 


Theodosia Pe 


Good Success 
Lord serrations 
Java . 
Vittoria 

Albion 
Resource 
Sophia 
Theodosia 

John Adam 
Bordelais 

Henry 

Belle Alliance 


Isle de France .. 


Orynthia 
Astell 
Golconda 


City of Edinburgh 


Boyne 
Vittoria 
Fellicitas 
Charlotte 
Providence 
Wm. Money 
Alfred 


Florentia 
Euphrates 


Mary as 
Duke of Bedford 
Elizabeth “a 


Hosmer 
Kellie 


Bengal e» Feb. 


Mar. ¢ 


. Cape ° 
ChristophersonPenang .. Jan. 
an nghame Bombay . dan, 


Ord 
Holton .,, 
Fowler... 


Mauritius.. Feb. 
Bombay .. Feb. 
St.Helena = Apr. 


Faith .- Bombay .. Jan. 


Harris 
Levy 
Cogill 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Commander. 


Kidson 
Poynton 
Durant 
Bruckmyer 
Southam 
Swainson 
Pritchard 
Bell 
Kidson 
Robertson 
Savignac 
Rolfe 
Griffe 
Holton 
Levy 
Neish 
Wiseman 
Stephens 
Southam 
Campbell 
Hecton 
Pearson 
Jackson 
Lamb 


Wimble 
Meade 

David 
Cunynghame 
White 


South Seas Jan. 
Bengal .. Jan. 
Syduey .. Feb. 


Port of Depart. 


Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Austerdam 
Rangoon 
Liverpool 
Rangoon 
Bencoolen 
Ceylon &London 
China 
Bordeaux 
Bengal & Madras 
Rangoon 
Nantz 
London 
London 
Rangoon 
Rangoon 
Bengal 
Rangoon 
London 
Portsmouth 
China 
Rangoon 
London 
London 
London 
Manilla 
Bombay 
London 






















































Da'e. 
1625, 
April 14 
April 14 
April 16 
April 16 
April 17 
pa 18 
7 April 23 
April 23 
April 26 
April 26 
April 27 


May 30 
May 31 
May 31 
June 5 
June 9 
June 9 
June 9 
June ll 
June 1! 
June 11 
June 12 
June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 13 
June 14 
June 14 
June 16 
June 18 
June 19 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 20 
June 22 
June 22 
June 22 
June 22 
7 2 June 22 
June 24 


Feb. 4 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 24 

ra 
bey ll 
May 12 
June | 
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Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS—Continued. 


Port of Arrival. 


py 
-Helena.. 
St Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 
St. Helena 


Ship’s Name. 


Exmouth os 
Prince Regent .. 
Sir Charles Price 
Lady Raffles 
‘Termaratus 

Eliza 
Perseverance 
Astell 
Farquharson 
Padang 

Duke of Bedford. 


Commander. 


Owen 

Wales 

Ford 
Coxwell 
Dultra 

Faith 

Shaw 

Levy 
Cruickshank 
Rogers 
Cunynghame 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND. 


Port of Depart. 


Liverpool 
Liverpool 

Deal © «d 
Deal ee 
Torbay oe 
Dungeness 
Dungeness 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Deal 

Start 

Start a 

Portsmouth .. 

Portsmouth .. 
Portsmouth .. 

Off the Wight .. 

Deal se 
Portsmouth 

| ahaoor ge 
iverpoo 
Bel 
Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Cowes 

Cowes 

Deal 


Ship’s Name. 


Dorothy 
Columbia 
Mulgrave Castle. 
ae 
Childe Harold 
Berwick 
Albion 
Kingston 
Thalia 
Thomas Grenville 
Duke of York 
po ery 

-ptune 

y Kennaway.. 
C sabridge 
Mar.of Wellington 
Orient 
John Biggar s 
James Sibbald .. 
John Taylor 
Ellen 

Mary Ann 
Cesar 
Lord Hungerford 
Brothers 
York 
Bussorah Mercht. 
Countess Harcourt 


Alacrity = 
Wm. Parker. 
Mellish on 
Emily 


Commander. 


Garnock 
Chapman 
Ralph 
Fewson 
West 
Eilbeck 
Weller 
Bowen 
Biden 
Manning 
Marjoribanks 
Studd 


Cumberlege pe 


Surflen -. Bombay 

Barber .. Bombay 
Blanshard .. Bengal 

White . China and Quebec 
Blair .. Bombay 

Forbes -. Bombay 

Atkinson . Brag 

Camper .. Cape and Mauritius 
O’Brien . Madras and Bengal 
Watts .. Cape,Madr. & Beng. 
Talbert . Bengal 

Motley . New South Wales 
Moncrieff ., New South Wales 
Stewart .. Bengal 

Delafors . Chinaand Halifax 
Finlay . Cape and Bombay 
Brown . Batavia&Singapore 
Cole . Bengal 

Copeland Batavia 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. 


Lat. and Long. 


2.18N. 21.1 W. 
108. 30W. 
4N. 82E. 
298. 81 W. 

5.30 N. 23.86 
358 20 E. 
44N. 21.40W 
48 869.6 


Ship’s Name. 


Palmira .. Lamb London Mad. & Beng. 
Elizabeth .. Collins London N.S. Wales 
Sophia .. Barclay London Mad. & Beng. 
pm weaned Ellerby London Bombay 
John . Popplewell London Mad.&bengal 
Vansittart .. Dalrymple London Bom.& Chima 
Mary --- Cape Lendon 
Ceres .. Warren London Bombay 


Commander. P.of Depart. 


Port of Depart. 


-. Bengal 
.. Mauritius 
. South Seas 

. Madras 
.. Macao 
.. Bombay 
.. Bombay 
.. Bengal 
.. London 
.. London 

. London 


Destination, 


- Bombay 

- Bengal 

. Madeir.Mad.&Ben. 

- Bengal 
.. Madras and Bengal 
-- Bengal 

. Bengal 

. Madras and Bengal 


Bengal 


. Bengal 


China 


- Bombay 
Madras and Bengal 


Destination. 
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GENERAL 





PASSENGERS HOMEWARD. 

By the Orwel/—From China: Mr. 
John Mason from St. Helena. 

By the Claudine—(Arrived) from 
Bengal : Mrs. Col. Shawe, Major Bennett, 
Dr. Playfair, Mr. A. Harris; Lieuts. 
Woodfall and Hadfield. 

By the Cornwall.—From Bengal: 
Lieut. Col. Ahmuty; Capt. Myle, H. M. 
llth Dragoons; Capt. Mackenzie, 14th 
N.[.; Lieut. Stewart, H. M. 1ith Dra- 
oneal Woodward, Esq.; Henry 
ooper, Esq., Assistant Surgeon ; George 
Burt, Esq.; Mrs. Ahmuty, Mylne, Mac- 
kenzie, ‘Thompson, Griffin, Turner, 
Motheall ; Miss Ochterlony ; two Masters 
‘Thompson ; two Masters Williamson ; 
four Masters Stalkart; Master W. 
Taylor ; G. Griffin; two Masters Mylne ; 
two Masters Mackenzie; two Miss 
Williamsons ; two Miss Grants. 

By the Dunira—From Chiva: Sir 
William Fraser, Bart.; Dr. Strachan, 
H. M. Service; Master C. White. 

By the 7'’hames.—From China: Mrs. 
Macalister ; Thomas Macqnoid,sq., Mrs. 
and Miss Macqnoid ; Count Van oem; 
from Anjeer; R. D. Huddleston, Esq ; 
Daniel Magneas, Esq. from St. Helena. 

By the Geayge.—From Madras and Cey- 
lon: Mrs. Cooke; Mesd. Lutre, Coates, 
Hume; Miss Marley; Col. Gremuire ; 
Majors Thoruton and De Lutre; W. 
Cooke, Esq. ; J. Dew, Esq. ; D. Slaik, 
Esq. ; Capt. Skinuer ; Lieuts. Thompson, 
Pope, Gibson, & Mylius ; two Miss De 
Lutres; Misses Cooke, Waters, & Wal- 
boof; two Miss Boustiads; two Miss 
Coates ; Masters Cooke & White ; two 
Masters Gray & Coates. 

By the Lady Rafies.—From Bengal 
and Madras: Mesd, Heath, Waters, & 
Angelo; Misses M’Namara, Hawkins, De 
Fries ; Mrs. Assereau ; Cols. Greensbrut, 
and Shapland, H. C. Service; Lieut. 
Hall; J. M. Heath, Esq.; Rev. M. 
Thompson, M. Hamilton, Esc +; Capt. 
Raine; Messrs. Angelo, Bainfield, Hider, 
& Rankin; Major Durie, H.M. 1th Dra- 
goons died at sea, 2ist February 1625 ; 





LIST OF PASSENGERS. 





two Miss Shepherds; E. Maxwell; A. 
M’Cloud ; two Miss Comyns ; Misses 
Russel, Fraser, Heath, & Assereau ; 
Master J. E. Matthew; P. J. Comyn; 
C. Russell; two Masters Denman and 
Clemenston ; C. Shepherd. 


By the Prince Regent.—From Bengal : 
Lieut.-Col. Sir James Moreat, Bart. ; 
Lieut -Col. Christopher Baldock ; Lieut.- 
Col. Wm. Logie ; Majors B. C. Swindell, 
and R. W. Baldock ; Capts. Alex. Camp- 
bell, Royal Scots, and James Serjeant, 
87th reg.; Lieut. W. G. Lenuox, and J. 
R. Birrell; Ensign Johnson, 59th reg. 
Foot ; James Hare, Esq., M.D.; Anthony 
Mactier, Exq.; Mrs. Col. Baldock, Mrs. 
Lennox, Mrs. Mactier, Mrs. Browne ; 
four Masters Mactier, Masters Baldock, 
& Logie, two Masters Doveton, Mas- 
ters Swinton, Hunter, Lennox, and 
Collier ; Misses Baldock, Hunter, Logie, 
Cave, Leslies, and Browne. 


By the Sarah.—From Bombay: Mrs. 
H&le, Miss H. Hale, Master E. Hale; 
Lieut.-Col. Kemp, Command. 13th Bom- 
bay N.I.; Mrs. Kemp, Miss Danford ; 
Lieut.-Col. Pedmore, Madras N. I.; 
George Pilley, Esq. free merchant; 
Lieut. Thomas Clenden, Hon. Company’s 
Marine; two Misses E. Stubbs. 


By the Cape Packet.—From the Cape : 
Capt. Aitchinson, Dr. Clark, Mr. Cheal- 
lot, Mr. Taune, Mr. Crookshank, 


By the Lliza.—From Bombay: Col. 
Pittman; Capt. Gordon; Mr. Morrice, 
and two children. 


By the Astell—From Madras: Lady 
A. Campbell, Miss Campbell ; Lieut.- 
Col. Miles, H. M. 49th Regt.; Miss Miles; 
Major Burton, 4th Native Artillery ; Ma- 
jor Davis, 4th Native Bat. ; Capt. Camp- 


bell, H. M. 49th Regt.; Capt. Swann, : 


Retired Service ; Lieut. Dowdall; A.T. 
Campbell, Esq.; Master William Cadall; 
Major Ravenshaw (died in Madras 
Roads) ; Lieut. Dys, 22d N. I; Capt. 
Cockburn, H. M. 13th Light Infantry ; 
Ens. Snow, N.1.; Mr. James Benson, 
Mrs. Benson; Mr. J. Heywood; Mr. 
Lyton. 








ERRATUM. 





In the General Orders by the Government of Prince of Wales’ Island, pub- 
lished in our last Number, p. 750, for Lieut.- Colonel Comés, read Lieut.-Colonel 


J. M. Coombs. 
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